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PREFACE 


THE aim of this book is to provide a short and concise study 
of present'-day views regarding the problem of Tuberculosis in 
relation to National Health. During the last twenty years there 
has emerged a considerable volume of literature on the subject 
of Tuberculosis which, within recent years, has increasingly 
dealt with the epidemiological and sociological aspects of the 
disease. 

The writer has endeavoured to clarify his own views on the 
subject in the light of present-day knowledge and he trusts that 
the study which he presents in this volume may be of some 
service to those who, in clinical practice or investigation, are 
closely associated with the disease and to others who take an 
interest in the national aspects of the problem. 

His best thanks are due to his friend and colleague. Dr. T. N. 
Kelynack, for revising the proofs and for his helpful advice. 

H. HYSLOP THOMSON 

Hertford, 1^5^ 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND 

national health 


chapter One 

INCIDENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 

TUBERCULOSIS is a disease which has existed from 

of socL'lS'"^ if standard 

lai iife. It IS practically unknown among primitive peocle 

fit t'r*' r“‘ <»» 

Zn. K1^ extremely 

"“Of come in contact 

wth the pathogenic type of orgamsm which induces infection, 
t^n f primitive susceptibles come into touch with civiliza. 

thpv f ^P^ tubercle bacillus 

mI rlevelop acute mamfestations of infection which result in a 
high mortahty One of the interesting yet unsolved problems in 
connexion with tuberculosis is why under natural cLditions of 
mans existence the tubercle bacillus should be absent or remain 
avirulent whereas under the conditions associated with community 

pXgidiTo r„‘.“ “<< 

Tuberculosis was a disease of ancient civilizations, as is proved 

If iSf Wore the Christian Era, and in the oldi records 

W Sin f f "f “ ■>“"8 ““SH and lung 

fnm ’ that clear descriptions of the causes and symp/ 

terns of tuberculosis of the lungs appear in the writings He 

tions^nf Frr ^7 (a-D- 1368-1644). The archaeological investigae' 
tions of Elhott Simth. Derry, and Ruffer have brought to lifht 

he m Egyptian mummies of 

the periods 3000 b.c., 2500 b.c., and 1000 b . c . Changes sug. 

of the spine have been £d fn 
bones of Nubian origin dating fiom 3000 b.c. and 2000 B.c. 

ofa^teSSce Kpl”LrLol!!,^Tc f 

teiption of its chief symptom and rccognief ta ImSdon 
with hemoptysis, fever, and plenrisy. The commnnicabiUty of 
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tuberculosis was postulated at this early date by Isocrates, a 
contemporary of Hippocrates, and subsequently by Aristotle and 
Galen. Celsus (30 b.c.) recognized pulmonary tuberculosis as 
a clinical entity and advocated treatment which in broad prin^- 
ciples differed little from the conservative treatment of to.'day. 
That tuberculosis was an infectious disease was recognized by 
Fracastorius (a.d. 1484-1553), who pointed out the risk of 
infection incurred by contacts; the contagious character of the 
disease was also recognized by Morton in England in 1689, 
During the eighteenth century the infectious character of puh 
monary tuberculosis had come to be accepted in Italy and in 
Spain. In 1865 Villemin proved by a series of experiments that 
the disease could be transmitted from animal to animal and from 
man to animal. In 1882 Koch crowned a long course of brilh 
iant and painstaking experimental work by the discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus as the specific causative agent of the disease 
TUBERCULOSIS IN ANIMALS. The question of 
tuberculosis in man is intimately related to the disease in animals 
and many characteristic features of the former are also observed in 
the latter. One distinctive feature, however, has to be noted. While 
no race of man appears to possess any marked degree of natural 
immumty to infe^on with tubercle bacilli, such immunity to 
inlecnon, although vaiying and relative in degree, is observed 

mde, although they have for centuries been closely associated 
with man and with bovines, show a relatively high degree of' 
to infection. On the other hand, apes, bwines, 
birds are all susceptible. 

bci iS/ M °° contaminated pasture, 

jcome iHected. Hammon states that he has seen no evidence 

i^ddom 
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contain_ large numbers of acid^fast bacilli. These bacilli on 
further investigation have been found to give rise to fatal disease 
in guinea-pigs but to be non-fatal to rabbits, and the specific 
character of the organism has been proved by the fact that both 
these animals after infection reacted to inoculation with tuberculin, 
although the true type of the bacillus has not yet been determined! 

One interesting feature connected with the life of wild voles 
is to be found iii the sudden waves of increase and decrease which 
occur. The animals increase in such numbers as to constitute an 
actual plague which results in the devastation of large areas of 
hill and low-lying pasture and in serious loss to sheep farmers. 
Plagues of this character have occurred in this country in the 
south of Scotland and in the Forest of Dean, and in France, 
Germany and Italy, and they are characterized by a raoid in- 
CTease, a peak which may last for a year or more, and a sudden 
decrease. This sudden decrease is stated to be due to the out¬ 
break of epidemic disease and it would be interesting to know 
in the light of the results of the investigation carried out by Wells 
whether the mortality were due to the development of tuberculous 
infection in epidemic form. 

, Tuberculosis is a disease which occurs in various species of 
animals, the type of the bacillus for each species having distinc¬ 
tive features. Special types for man, mammals, birds, fish, and 
other cold-blooded animals have been recognized. Scott, who has 
made a special study of the subject, gives a detailed account of the 
pathological changes in animals including those in captivity, 
produced by the tubercle bacillus. The degree of pathogenicity 
of the various types of the organism for different animals has been 
the subject of prolonged and careful investigation. 

The human type of the tubercle bacillus is highly virulent to 
man, apes, and guinea pigs, and less so to rabbits. It is patho-^ 
gemc to rats, once, especially field mice, dogs, pigs, and parrots, 
u hope, goat, sheep, and cat are highly resistant, and cold^ 
blooded animals are immune to infection. 

The bovine type of tubercle bacillus is highly virulent to 
calves, apes, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and goats, and is pathogenic to 
man, dogs, sheep, pigs, cats, horses, parrots, rats, and mice; cold¬ 
blooded animals are resistant. 

The avian type of tubercle bacillus is highly virulent to fowls, 
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pigeons, pheasants, and other birds, but ducks and geese are more 
resistant; wild birds in captivity may become infected. It is also 
pathogenic to rats and mice, calves, pigs, sheep, cats, guinea/ 
pigs, and rabbits, but the infection is much less severe: monkeys 
and apes are generally resistant as are also cold/blooded animals. 

The piscian type of bacillus is pathogenic to frogs, turtles, fish, 
lizards, snakes, and other cold/blooded animals. These animals 
are not susceptible to the avian or mammalian type of bacillus. 
No evidence has so far been brought forward to show that 
the piscian type of bacillus is pathogenic to warm/blooded 
animals. 

Man and the lower animals, especially domestic animals, are 
also in contact with and must inhale and ingest saprophytic acid/ 
fast bacilli. These bacilli, examples of which are the Timothy/ 
grass bacillus, the Bacillus Butyricum and the Bacillus Stercusis, 
the latter being found in the faeces of herbivorous animals, are 
widely distributed in nature. Isolated instances of lesions in 
animals produced by saprophytic bacilli, which though similar 
to tuberculous lesions, are non/progressive in character, have 
been recorded. Saprophytic strains of acid/fast bacilli have also 
been found in animals. Cooper and Petroff have found acid/ 
fast bacilU in the lymph glands of 33 per cent of apparently 
normal guinea/pigs, and somewhat similar findings have been 
obtained by other observers. 

The subject of the relationship of the various types of acid/fast 
organisms to each other and to pathogenicity in the lower animals 
and in man has yet to be fully elucidated. The trend of the 
results obtained by some recent investigations inclines one to 
speculate as to the possibility of the evolutionary development of 
the tubercle bacillus through various animals to the summation 
of pathogenicity in man. A possible explanation may also be 
that the human type of bacillus represents the evolutionary end/ 
result of saprophytic acid/fast bacilli which under natural con/ 
ditions of life are non/pathogenic, but which through long and 
close contact with man under altered condidons of life have 
assumed pathogenic characters. 

RACIAL TUBERCULOSIS. The incidence of tuber/ 
culosis and the mortality resulting from the disease vary in 
different races. Whether this variation is due to a variable degree 
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of natural resistance or depends entirely upon difference in the 
standard of social conditions and upon the absence or presence 
of acquired o^nherited specific protection has not yet been fully 
determined. The view generally accepted is that the susceptp 
ihty of certain races is due to the absence of the specific pro-- 
tection which is induced by a primary infection, although the 
act that a certain proportion of such susceptibles does not develop 
c imcal mamfestations of the disease when brought into contact 
with civihzation, points to the possible existence of inherent 
natural immumty in certain individuals. This also appHes to 
civihzed races, but the question of protection and infection is 
aiscussed more fully in a subsequent chapter. 

The incidence of tuberculosis is more marked in certain parts 
of the British Isles than in others. Generally the Celtic race 
appears to be more susceptible than the Saxon, and the geo/ 
graphical distribution of the disease bears this out, although the 
influence of such factors as housing and industrial conditions 
have to be taken into account. Bradbury in his report on the 
Tyneside investigation states that the greater incidence of tuber/ 
culosis in Irish than in English families cannot be wholly 
explained by different environmental conditions, and that there 
exists evidence of some racial factor which is in part responsible 
for the relatively high incidence of the disease in the former. The 
high incidence of the disease in some of the Welsh counties is well 
• known, and in Ae writer’s clinical experience, now some years 
ago, the young adult type of the disease was definitely more severe 
and progressive in character in Scotland and in Wales than in 
the south of England. Brownlee, who has made a special study 
of the age types of pulmonary tuberculosis, has found that while 
the young adult type is more frequently met with in coast districts, 
the rmddle age type is more prevalent in urban districts from 
London to the Northern Midlands. As regards European 
countries the disease is less prevalent in North/Western Europe 
than in Mid, Eastern, and Southern Europe. 

An interesting aspect of the epidemiology of tuberculosis is the 
relative susceptibiHty of light/skinned and dark/sWnned races 
apart from the protective influence of previous infection or the 
a verse ii^uence of insanitary and unhealthy environmental con/ 
dinons. The problem has been studied extensively in America, 
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and the general consensus of opinion in that country is that the 
higher resistance of the white race is due to the protective influence 
of previous infection supplemented by the beneficial influence of 
a higher standard of living. 

It is well known that in primitive races who live under natural 
conditions completely detached from contact with civilization 
tuberculosis is an unknown disease. This is proved by the 
negative evidence of post-mortem findings, and the negative 
response to tuberculin tests. Borrel found in 1920 that in only 
3 per cent of Senegalese soldiers was a positive tuberculin reaction 
obtained. 

The occurrence of tuberculosis in dark-skinned races follows 
contact with civilized communities and the incidence of and 
mortality from the disease increase pro rata with the degree of 
contact. This has been clearly demonstrated by the history of 
African races and of North American Indians. Recent in¬ 
vestigations have also shown that the state of tuberculization is 
extending somewhat rapidly even among the more remote African 
natives. Burrows, Matthews, and Wilcocks, in their reports of 
investigations as to the incidence of tuberculosis and tuberculiza¬ 
tion among natives in the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province, the Zanzibar 
Protectorate, and the Tanganyika Territory give the following 
figures respectively for these three districts. In the Dinka country 
in which tuberculosis was practically unknown prior to 1905 
owing to its extreme isolation. Burrows obtained the following 
percentage of reactors; total number tested, 3,662; percentage 
positive, 32-7; positive reactors in age groups—under five, 7-5 
per cent, five to ten, 19*6 per cent, ten to twenty-five, 36-1 per 
cent, over twenty-five, 50-7 per cent. In Zanzibar Town and 
Zanzibar districts Matthews found the following percentages of 
positive reactors in two groups of persons. Town: total number 
tested, 683; positive reactors in age groups—under nine, 48 per 
cent, ten to nineteen, 66 per cent, twenty to thirty-nine, 71 per 
cent, forty, 57 per cent. Districts: total number tested, 242— 
uiider nine, 14 per cent, ten to nineteen, 28 per cent, twenty to 
thirty-nine, 50 per cent, forty, 75 per cent. In the Tanganyika 
Territory, Wilcocks obtained the following results using the 
Mantoux Test with a dilution of i in 500: total number tested, 
523: positive reactors in age groups—males: six to fifteen, 47 per 
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cent, sixteen to twenty/fiye, 43 per cent, twenty/six to fifty, 60 
per cent, over fifty (four in number) 100 per cent. Females: six 
to fiiteen, 55 per cent, sixteen to twenty/five, 33 per cent 
twenty/six to fifty, 44 per cent. 

In America where the coloured race has lived under similar 
conditions of life to the white race for a considerable time and 
where the influence of protective infection should be about 
equally effecnve, the difference in the death-rates from the disease 
IS yet ^ marked. Drolet’s figures of the mortality rates from tuber/ 
culosis for twenty-one American cities for 1933, show that the 
rate tor the negro population is about four times that for the white, 
although the rate for both continues to fall. The following 
are the figures of the mortality-rates for a number of cities in 
the group: Atlanta white 27, negro 152; Birmingham, white 3 6, 
negro 169; Colombus, white 43, negro 230; Chicago, white 48, 
negro 255; Detroit white 55, negro 232; Washington, white 
negro 295; Philadelphia, white 57, negro 201; New York 
City, white 59, negro 264; Cincinnati, white 59, negro 369; 

Mew Orleans, white 71, negro 238; and Los Angeles, white 85, 
negro 197. ° 

The lowest white death-rate, 27, occurred in Atlanta and the 
highest, 85, in Los Angeles. The lowest negro death-rate, 127 
occurred in Houston, and the highest, 369, in Cincinnati. 

In considering the high incidence of tuberculosis among 
.coloured races due regard must be given to the influence of 
various factors. Social conditions and domiciliary habits in so 
far as they tend to facilitate the spread of massive infection must 
necessarily play an important part. The type of the disease as 
regards rapidity of caseation and the number of tubercle bacilli 
expelled must also influence its rate of dissemination, although if 
acuteness of type in coloured races who have some degree of 
specific resistance be generally more marked than in white, it is 
a strong argument in favour of some inherent natural suscepti- 
mhty. 0|ae has pointed out that various opinions exist regarding 
the susceptibility of the negro race to tuberculosis. While some 
authorities believe in the existence of an inherent predisposition 
to the disease, others attach chief importance to the greater risk 
of massive infection owing to inferior social and environmental 
conditions, and to the possibility that the percentage of persons 
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partially protected by a primary infection in childhood is com 
siderably lower in coloured than in white races. 

The contention that the inherent resistance of the black race 
to tuberculosis is normally below that of the white is supported 
to some extent by the evidence adduced from a study of the 
response of patients to sanatorium treatment. Opie refers to the 
experience of Carter who has found that apart from the type or 
stage of the disease, improvement in response to treatment is more 
frequently observed in white than in black people. Carter has 
also observed in this connexion that mulattos occupy a some/ 
what intermediate position between whites and blacks. 

The existence of a varying degree of inherent susceptibility to 
tuberculosis in coloured races is also supported by the findings of 
other observers. Cochrane, who has made a special study of the 
incidence of tuberculosis among the inhabitants of British Guiana 
which has a population of 310,000 with Indians and negroes in 
about equal numbers, gives the following figures for deaths per 
100,000, during the decennium 1922-1931: Indian aborigines 
no, negroes 140, Portuguese 120, Chinese 90, and East Indians 
80. The significant feature of these statistics is the high figure 
for negroes compared with the other races. Regarding the type 
of the disease in the latter, Cochrane states that the majority of 
negroes with tubercle bacilli in the sputum died within fifteen 
months after the disease had been notified. Wilcocks, who has 
studied the types of tuberculosis in Tanganyika natives, has- 
found that in the majority of cases the disease is acute and pro/ 
gressive in character, and that fibrosis is rarely observed in the 
groups under middle life. He is of opinion that the type is inter/ 
mediate between that seen in primitive races and the more chronic 
form characteristic of white races. 

Arnould has carried out an investigation as to the incidence 
and type of tuberculosis in negroes from West Africa in whom a 
secondary infection developed, although the protective influence 
of a primary infection was present. He found that whereas in 
whites the secondary infection was of a latent character, a similar 
infection in negroes was much more severe and rapidly fatal, con/ 
forming more closely in type to that observed in unprotected 
infants. He states that the death/rate in the coloured race from 
secondary infection is three to five times as high as that in the white, 
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and after maHng allowance for the adverse influence of inferior 
home conditions, he concludes that the evidence supports the 
of the^ wL'te^ inherent resistance of the black race is inferior to that 

The history of the North American Indians has proved their 
extreme susceptibihty to tuberculosis. So long as they kept 
moving about with their tipi away from white settlements, re/ 
maimng at and fouhng the same place for a short period of time 
only, they were free from the disease. Immediately, however, 
they settled down on fixed sites, occupied permanent buildings 
and came into contact with the white race, they were attacked by 
Rn.h gave rise to a high incidence and mortality! 

Bushnell gives figures showing the mortality from tuberculosis in 
Jour Indian tribes during the year 1918, the death rates per 1,000 
eing i-ro, 3-08, 6-15 and 7-76, respectively. To illustrate the 
high mortality from the disease in primitive Indians he quotes 
%ures given by Walker and Brewer. In 1896 among 4,893 
g a a ^oux Indians, many of whom were captives who had 
previously led a wild, wandering life, the annual death/rate was 
^ 5*3 per 1,000, and among the Pimas and Maricopas Indians 
tuberculosis was responsible for 66 per cent of the deaths. These 
figures illustrate the fatal ravages of tuberculosis among Red 
Indians when they are transferred from a wandering existSice to 
a stationary hfe in contact with civilization. A reduction in the 
- incidence of the disease, however, has followed improved con/ 
^tions of hfe; in the reservations tuberculosis is not very prevalent 
but It IS nearly always fatal owing to the absence of an adequate 
degree of resistance. ^ 

If a special susceptibility to tuberculosis infection on the part 
of coloured races be postulated it is interesting to speculate on the 
possible cause of such susceptibility. Is it a question of diet with 
deficient intake of vitamns and salts, or does a variation in the 
degree of absorption of solar radiations exercise some influence 
on the degree of resistance to infection, or lastly is the relatively 
high resistance of the white race due to an inherent influence 
arising from centuries of racial tuberculization, with progressive 
improvement in social conditions; 

TUBERCULOSIS AND URBAN CIVILIZATION. 
Tuberculosis is a disease which has developed in man consequent 
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upon his departure from a separate and wandering life and 
assuming the method of living in fixed communities. It is essem 
dally associated with fixity of domicile, diminished air move^ 
ment and sunshine and the presence of organic impurides, but 
the true causal relationship between the virulence of the organism 
and environmental condidons are as yet unknown. Recent im 
vestigations tend to prove that insanitary home conditions, in the 
absence of infection do not in the brief period of a few years give 
rise to tuberculosis. A study of the history of the disease how/ 
ever, points to the existence of some influence exercised by in/ 
sanitary environmental conditions through an extended period 
upon the pathogenic character of the tubercle bacillus. 

The incidence of tuberculosis and the mortality from the 
disease increase as the standard in the hygienic and sanitary 
conditions of social life declines, and they reach their peak where 
density of population, overcrowded houses, indifferent feeding, 
and insanitation generally are features of urban existence. 

Tuberculosis may thus be defined as the morbid expression 
of conditions of Hfe incompatible with a normal standard of 
physical health, vigour, and nutrition, and the death/rate from 
this disease may be accepted as constituting a fairly accurate index 
of the health standard of an urban or rural community as 
the conditions of life which are associated with its presence are 
instrumental in facilitating the development of other forms of 
disease. 

The incidence of tuberculosis is generally higher in urban than 
in rural districts, where conditions are comparable, but there is 
evidence that within recent years, associated with decline in the 
prevalence of the disease, there has occurred a gradual change 
which has resulted in a closer approximation of the statistics for 
urban ^d rural districts. The comparative figures for urban and 
rural districts in England and Wales are shown in the table on 
the opposite page. 

In this table it will be observed that while the Administra/ 
tive Coundes have the lowest death/rates, the County Boroughs 
show distincdy higher maximum rates than the Metropolitan 
Boroughs. The Welsh Counties and Boroughs have not been 
included, and the effect of their inclusion on the table would be to 
make the maximum death/rates from both forms of tuberculosis 
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in the Administrative Counties for both years higher than the''* 

rates for the Metropolitan Boroughsj but lower than the rates for 

County Boroughs. 

The highest death-rate from all forms of the disease for County 
Boroughs and Administrative Counties for the two years occurred 
in the North of England. The figures for the County Boroughs 
m Wales for deaths from all forms, though relatively high, are 
lower than the maximum given in the table. On the other hand, 
the death-^ptes in some of the Welsh Counties show figures con^ 
siderably in excess of the maximum for the English Counties, 
while the ratio of death-crates from tubercolosis of the respiratory 
system is high. 


Highest and Lovjest crude Death rates from Tuberculosis in Metropolitan Boroughs^ 
County Boroughs, and Administratwe Counties in England for ipjg and ip^6 


Tuberculosis 

Metropolitan 

Boroughs 

County 

Boroughs 

Admini¬ 

strative 

Counties 


ms 


ms 

m^ 

ms 

m^ 

All forms ' ' 

1,068 

1,004 

1,429 

1,342 

819 

776 

1 Lowest . 

419 

430 

452 

471 

317 

420 

Respiratory J Highest . 

954 

938 

1,150 

1,145 

680 

688 

System ^ Lowest . 

320 

353 

391 

343 

243 

337 


A comparison of the figures for various boroughs and counties 
clearly shows the trend of the death/rates; it is highest in densely 
populated, overcrowded, industrialized areas, and lowest in 
healthy rural areas and in well^spaced urban districts where the 
standard of living is high and in urban districts it reaches its 
lowest level in garden cities. 

In certain rural areas and^ in certain administrative counties 
me death/rate from tuberculosis is higher than in many large urban 
districts. It will be obvious that as the ratio of protected persons 
in rural ^stricts is low compared with that in larger urban 
districts, the tendency will be for the death-^rate from the disease 
to rise m rural districts in proportion to the extent to which 
contactis established between urban and rural populations. There 
IS no evidence in this country that the death-rate from tuberculosis 
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in rural districts is remaining stationary or increasing, although 
the decline must for obvious reasons be less marked than in 
urban districts. Conversely, there will be a tendency for the 
death/rate from tuberculosis to rise more sharply in urban than in 
rural districts if the general hygienic and sanitary standard of the 
country should be seriously lowered by war, revolution, or serious 
economic stress. The possible influence of urbanization on the 
incidence of tuberculosis in rural districts cannot, however, be 
overlooked. Many rural districts have been completely built over 
since the War, so that in many counties the ratio of urban popu/ 
lation has greatly increased. It is true that a considerable per/ 
centage of this moving urban population is partially protected 
by primary infection; but such protection is not sufficient to 
eliminate the possibility of the subsequent development of active 
disease, while closer contact of persons suffering from tuberculosis 
with the rural population which is less protected will increase 
the risk of infection. 

The effect of adverse social and domiciliary conditions on the 
incidence of tuberculosis in rural districts emphasizes the aetio/ 
logical relationship of such conditions to the disease. In many 
country districts there exist small towns in which density of 
population and overcrowding favour the spread of tuberculosis 
once infection has been introduced. Even in hamlets and in 
more sparsely populated districts the conditions may be such as 
to encourage a relatively high incidence of the disease. An 
illustration of this is given in the report of a survey by Hutchison. 
The parish in which the survey was made had a population of 
1,276, with a village of fifty/four houses. The majority of the houses 
were of the usual rural cottage type with no protective damp/ 
proof course. The windows were small and many of them were 
not made to be opened, while the rear walls were blind with the 
consequent absence of through ventilation. Of 275 houses only 
fifty had drainage, and water was obtained from wells and 
springs. Wages were low, intermarriage was frequent, and the 
food was deficient. Tea was taken at every meal and the children 
had condensed milk. During the period 1875-1914 one/sixth 
of the total deaths were certified as due to tuberculosis, the death/ 
rate being 2'8 per 1,000. 

Reference has been made to the difference in the ratio of 
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suscepables m mal as compared with urban districts The 
obsetvauo^ of Ptrquet, Hamburger, Calmette, and oAe 
observers have shown that in la^e urban districts in £0700 
appmmmately loo per cent of the population above the age 
of fifteen give a nosmve tuberculin r«Ln. In rural distrfS 

obramed77sir( much lower. Rathburn 

Obtained a positive reaction in 25 per cent in a New Vnrt 

s™ vtllage and BlUoa found a7rcentag: “f TTS 

, present position, therefore, is that while in urban districts 
the incidence of clinical tuberculosis is higher than in S 
Asmcts, the rauo of positive reactors who possess some immunity 
to fiesh infection is idso higher in urban <£stricts. ^ 



in nrK.n A' 'r'—i ano industrial Standard 

SoSeS? 

further improvL.' 3 ie“raS of^ilL'^rlatrs 
while that of susceptib es wiU tend to rise, and a stage will 
eventually be reached when a considerable percentage of (tellers 
m large but not overcrowded urban districts will beLtfelctors! 
Under such conditions should the sanitary conditions and stands 

1 ^ owing to some social 

upheaval and should there be marked movements of population 

thfdSas?*''''' overcrowding, a sharp rise in the incidence of 
the disease may be expected. The possibihty of some such 

Mrfv r^e D’Arcy Hart, who points out in the 

and f * importance of taking stock of areas 

and classes of population with a high ratio of adult negative 

SEe^id r pulmonary tuberculosis and of 

H noXS ionf movements 

ofel pcruTl^"' fro” O'* epMemir 

INCIDENCE, AND DECLINE IN MORTALITY 
afZlel nf an approximate estimate of the actual number 

tuberculosis occurring in this country. The 
ratio of deaths to primary notifications in England and^ Wales 
and in Scotland is shown in the following tables. 
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Primary Notifications and Deaths, all forms of Tuherculosis in Enyhind and Wales, 

1933-1937 



1933 

1934 

ms 

1936 

1937 

Notificadons . 

66,351 

64,230 

59,623 

59 ,a 68 

59 , 9 r 8 

Deaths . 

Ratio: Deaths to 


30,882 

29,201 

28,268 

28,529 

Notifications 

I“I *9 

r-2-o 

I~2*0 

I~2*0 

i-2'r 


Primary Notifications and Deaths, all forms of Tuherculosis in Scotland, 1934-1936 



mi 

ms 

1936 

Notifications ..... 

8,051 

7,890 

7,755 

Deaths. 

3,704 

3,647 

3,664 

Ratio: Deaths to Notifications 

1-2*1 

1 - 2-1 

1-2*1 


The figures of primary notifications are for various reasons of 
no value as a guide to an accurate estimate of the number of 
clinical cases of the disease. The varying degrees of infection 
which occur constituting in some cases a mild clinical form of 
the disease unrecognized by the patient accentuate the difficulty. 
It has been estimated that for every death there exist ten cases 
of clinical tuberculosis, but this is probably an under-'estimate, 
although it may be accepted as a useful figure for reference. As 
to the incidence of latent disease characterized by living tubercle 
bacilli in fibrosed foci it is impossible to hazard an estimate. 
As regards the percentage of positive reactors for the country as 
a whole it is probable, judging from the figures available, that 
fifty for urban districts and twenty for rural districts would be a 
reasonable estimate for the adult population in this country. 

One of the features of the incidence of tuberculosis is the 
progressive fall in the death/'rate from the disease which has taken 
place since the middle of last century, except during the period 
of the War years when there was a sudden rise. The decHne 
relates to both pulmonary and nompulmonary forms of the 
disease, but since the early years of the present century the decline 
in the death/rate from non/pulmonary tuberculosis has been more 
rapid. 
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Standardized Death-rate! per Million from Tuberculosis during Decennial and 

Quinquennial Periods, 

(Re^istrar^General Statistical Review, tgf6) 


Period 

Tuberculosis 
(all forms) 

1 T u berculosis 

(respiratory system) 

1851-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

3.478 

3,263 

2,882 

1 2,772 

2,590 

1 2,231 

1881-1890 

2,444 

1,810 

1891-1900 

2,021 

1,418 

1901-1905 

1,739 

1,208 

1906-1910 

1,556 

1 1,082 

1911-1915 

1,389 , 

1,005 

1916-1920 

1,359 

1,009 

1921-1925 

1,065 

815 

1926-1930 

922 1 

721 

1931-1935 

782 i 

620 

1935 

687 i 

552 

1936 

657 1 

525 

1937 

657 I 

I 

523 


A study of the above figures reveals three facts of interest, 
from the latter half of last century up to the outbreak of war in 
1914 there had been a progressive decline in the death/rate from 
tuberculosis. Tks decline may be attributed in some measure 
o increased specific protection, but the main factor regarded as 
responsible has been the improvement in the sanitary and hygienic 
standard of hving which followed the efforts at pubUc health 
reform which were a feature of the latter part of last century, and 
which found expression in the PubUc Health Act of 187s 
Koch held the view that part of this decUne in the death-rate 
from tuberculosis was the result of the removal from their homes 
^ advanced cases of tuberculosis to Poor Law institutions 
During the war years there was a check in the decUne and an 
increase in the death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis, but from 
t e year 1921 the decrease has become more marked than at anv 
other previous period of similar duration. This sharp decUne is 
due not only to a continual improvement in the general standard 
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of living, but to the intensive measures which have been carried 
out during recent years with a view to promoting prevention and 
to securing adequate treatment for those suffering from the disease. 

One rather disturbing feature of this decline, however, is that 
it is not equally pronounced in all the age groups in which the 
incidence of the disease is most marked. In the young adult 
female group arrest in the fall of the death-rate during the period 
1901-1929 has taken place, which is shown in the following 
table. 


Percentage decline in Mortality from Pulmonary Tuberculosis per 100,000 lining at 
Each A£e in Females 



10-is 

1^-20 

20--2S 

25-35 

35-45 

45-55 

55-65 


75 

Decline per 
cent 1901 from 
1851 to i860. 

69 

72 

70 

64 

56 

52 

53 

50 

57 

Decline per 
cent 1929 from 
1901 

42 

0 

4 

3.3 

59 

60 

57 

52 

35 


The reason for this check in the fall in the death-rate at this 
period of life has not so far been accurately determined, but there 
are obviously several factors responsible and these are more fully 
considered in a subsequent chapter. 

The most encouraging feature of the fall in the death-rate from 
tuberculosis since the commencement of the present century is 
the striking decline which is greater than at any other period in 
life in the rate under the age of five years. This feature is referred 
to in the report of an investigation by Dorothy Dow and Lloyd 
whose figures are quoted in this section. During the years 1898 
to' 1927 the mortality-rates from tuberculosis in England and 
Wales have declined by 75 per cent in children up to five years, 
67 per cent in children between one and five years, 47 per cent 
in children between five and ten years, and 35 per cent in children 
between ten and fifteen years. The decline in the death-rate from 
various forms of tuberculosis under the age of five years for the 
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same period is as follows: abdominal tuberculosis, 89 per cent, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 64 per cent, tuberculous meningitis, 62 
per cent, and other forms of tuberculosis, 77 per cent 

HEALTH STAN> 
UARD. Tuberculosis is a disease which is the expression of 

j^^^^uate hygienic and sanitary standard. Wherever the 
condmons of life are associated with density of population, over^' 
crowding absence of sunlight, organic pollution of air and dust 
and insufficient food, the disease makes its appearance. The 
measure of the development of the disease depends upon the 
extent to which these conditions prevail and the susceptibility of 
the individual. •' 

The hygiemc and sanitary standard of communities through/ 
out the world varies within extreme limits, and its various levels 
are indicated by outcrops of different diseases. When this 
standard reaches a low level it finds expression in the outbreak 
of such ffisease as smallpox, cholera, typhus, and typhoid fevers, 
ihese diseases were prevalent at certain periods during the nine/ 
teenth centu^, when the death/rate from tuberculosis during the 
1851-1860 decade reached the high figure of 3,478 per million of 
population. They have ceased, however, to be a serious factor 
in the death/rate. The influence of an improved sanitary standard 
°u-uu of some of the commoner infectious diseases of 

childhood IS not, however, so clearly demonstrated. During the 
years 1926-1935, associated with a progressive and pronounced 
fall in the death/rate from all forms of tuberculosis, there was a 
marked decrease in the death/rate from measles and whooping 
cough, while the death/rate from scarlet fever was practically 
stationary, and that from diphtheria showed an actual increase 
during 1934 and 1935. 

During this period also the death/rates from bronchitis and 
pneumoma dechned, the rates per million being respectively 773 
and 828 for 1926 and 388 and 659 for 1935. The death/rate 
rom pneumoma hke that from tuberculosis is higher in urban 
than in rural districts, and like tuberculosis the incidence of the 
msease increases with the density of population. The decrease 
in the death/rate from pneumonia during the period referred to 
related chiefly to broncho/pneumonia and pneumonia (not 
defined); the death/rate from lobar pneumonia showed Httle 
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change though the figures were slightly lower. A high death/ 
rate from tuberculosis is invariably associated with a high 
general death/rate, and a high infant mortality as is shown in 
the following table. 


Standardized Deathyrates from all Causes and from Tuherculosis compared with 
Infant Mortality and Infant Mortality from Tuherculosis, ig2'j-ipj6 


Year 

Death/'rate 

per 

thousand 

Per million 

Infant 

Mortality 

Infant 
Mortality 
from tuber/ 
culosis 

Tuber/ 
culosis 
(all forms) 

Tuber/ 

culosis 

(respiratory) 

1927 

10*5 

951 

744 

70 

i-io 

1928 

9*9 

908 

709 

65 

i’08 

1929 

11*4 

932 

737 

74 

1*03 

1930 

9*5 

872 

683 

60 

0*90 

1931 

10*1 

869 

686 

66 

1-05 

1932 

9*7 

815 

636 

65 

I '00 

1933 

9*8 

799 

639 

64 

0*83 

1934 

9*3 

740 

586 

59 

0*69 

1935 

9*0 

687 

55 ^ 

57 

0-56 

1936 

9*2 

657 

5^5 

59 

0-59 


A study of the above table reveals some well/recognized facts. 
A high mortality from tuberculosis is usually associated with a 
high general death/rate and a high infant mortality, so that the 
death/rate from tuberculosis and the infant/mortality may be 
accepted as a useful and reliable guide to the health standard of a 
community in the absence of an unusual prevalence of epidemic 
disease. The co/relation between infant mortality and infant 
mortality from tuberculosis is brought out in the table. Deaths 
from tuberculosis under one year have in the past been an im/ 
portant contributing factor in infant mortality, but, as is shown in 
the table, they are a diminishing figure. Dorothy Dow and 
Lloyd have pointed out that in 1898 of all deaths under one year 
4-7 per cent were due to tuberculosis and that in 1927 the figure 
had fallen to per cent, being an average yearly fall of o-io 
per cent. If the figures for the eight years to 1935 be considered 
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on tne same basis it v/iil be found that the percentage rates of 
deaths ^om tuberculosis was 0-98 with an average yearly fall of 
01^ e conclusion to be drawn from these figures and from 
t e gures in the table is that the intensive campaigns which have 
been carried out now for some years against tuberculosis and for 
the promotion of infant welfare have accelerated the decline in 
t e eat ^rate from^ tuberculosis under the age of one year and 

have consequently jointly contributed to the reduction in infant 
mortality. 

If the position of tuberculosis as a disease menacing the public 
health is finally to be successfully assailed, efforts must be com 
tinued simultaneously and in co/ordinadon along three main 
lines, namely, the promotion of conditions of civilized life which 
will be antagonistic to pathogenic tubercle bacilli, the eliminadon 
ot those circumstances which induce primary infection with sub^ 
sequent climcal mamfestations of the disease, and the provision 
ot adequate facilities for treatment with a view to the restoration 
01 iiealth and of working capacity. 
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chapter Two 

TYPES OF TUBERCULOSIS 

TUBERCULOSIS is the term applied to a disease charac/ 
terized by special lesions which presents a variety of form and 
type both as regards character of infection and clinical manifesta/ 
tions, and, it differs materially from the acute specific fevers with 
which it is to some extent classified for administrative purposes. 
Whereas in the diseases constituting the latter group the infection 
is of short duration, conforming except in degrees of severity to 
uniforimty of type and conferring a more or less permanent 
immunity, tuberculosis, except in primary fatal infections, is 
more frequently a chronic disease of varying duration which 
may continue for years, or indeed throughout life. 

The variation in type and form which is characteristic of 
tuberculosis presents a problem of considerable epidemiological 
importance and depends upon a number of factors, chief of which 
are the origin of the bacillus, degree of susceptibility, the location 
of gross lesions and the age of the individual when first infected. 

ANATOMICAL DISTRIBUTION. The death-rates 
from tuberculosis are broadly classified under tuberculosis (all 
forms), and tuberculosis of the respiratory system. The detailed 
classification of deaths from tuberculosis of various structures are 
given by the Registrar General (See table on page 21.) 

Reference to this table indicates that the progressive fall in 
the death-rate from tuberculosis during the ten years 1926-1935 
relate to all systems and structures involved, with the exception of 
the genito-urinary system. Here, although the death-rate is a low 
figure, it is fairly uniform and it will be observed that the mor¬ 
ality rate for 1935 was higher than that for 1926. The reason 
for this is difficult of explanation. It is possible that the incidence 
of the disease of this particular system is not favourably influenced 
Ity improved environmental conditions and specific protection to 
me^same extent as tuberculosis involving other structures of the 
Aat the ultimate results of existing methods of treatment 
of this condition are less favourable. It is well known clinically 
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hat tuberculosis of the genitoz-urinary system always presents a 
serious problem as regards prognosis and treatment. In addition 
to the groups given in the above table, tuberculosis may involve 
other structures such as Ae skin, superficial lymph glands, and 
the eye but these conaitions are generally more amenable to 
special forms of treatment and they do not affect the mortality 
rate except by direct or metastatic extension to some important 

Crude Death-rates from Tuhercuhsis of Various Organs per Million, 1^26-1^35 
- ^ 9^9 \1930 ri 93 ^ 193^193^, 1934 1 1933 

S'Er • 

toneum . zq \ 7 a 7 a ^ ^ i 

17 * L 1 1 j 34 34 31 I 291 27! 25 24 . 20 18 

Vertebral coltiiiin , 14. j? t'?' * 

r\.'L L t - 12 12 I 12 I 12 I 12 II II II 

Other bones and joints 8j8 8 7 j\ ^ . 

Gemto/unnary system 6\ j „ „i : ^ 

Disseminated tubers | j | i ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ 47; 43 1 4 ^ 41 I 391 32 1 35 30 28 j 24 

, from tuberculosis of these systems varies with 

1 ?^' hiM f tuberculosis of the lungs, of the 

genitoxurinary system is more fre. 
q ently met with, while below the age of puberty tuberculosis of 
the memnges, intestines, and peritoneum, and of bones and joints 

TYPES OF INFECTION. The aetiology of the disease is 

eSS'f “ ^his section consideration is 

cuISs of organism which are responsible for tuber. 

factor in tnK which is most frequently the causative 

n tuberculosis in man is the human type of the tubercle 
bacillus, and it is this organism which is usually found in Ae 
sputum ofpanents suffering from tuberculosis of the lungs, al. 

res°tm?siWeY“°“ of the bacillus fs also 

tXr^ r- - considerable extent for the development of 
tuberculosis in man more especially involving Ae abdominal 
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glands, bones, joints,, and skin, especially under the age of fifteen 
Cases of human infection with the avian type of bacillus also 
occurs, and the somewhat unusual occurrence of a mixed infection 

with.both human and bovine type has been recorded. 'The 

relative frequency of the bovine type of infection in human tubers 
culosis has been exhaustively investigated by Stanley Griffith and 
the results obtained by him are given in the following table. 


Variety of 
Tuberculosis 

Number of 
Cases 

Percentage of cases infected with Bovine 
type of Tubercle Bacillus 



0“5 years 

5-15 years 

All ages 

Cervical 

glands 

133 

84*0 

51*5 

48-9 

Lupus 

168 

62-5 

53*2 

52*4 

Scrofulodema 

59 

50-0 

43*2 

35*6 

Bone Sc Joint 

541 

29*4 

l8*6 

i 8*7 

Genito/ 

urinary 

23 



17*4 

Meningitis 

33 

33-3 

35‘0 

27-3 

Pulmonary 

795 

‘ — 

2*6 

Post/mortem 

cases 

183 

29*7 

14-3 

22'3 


In the above table it will be observed that for all ages lupus 
gives the highest percentage of infection by the bovine type of 
bacillus, and that tuberculosis of the cervical glands is the next in 
order of frequency, although bovine infection of these glands 
gives the highest percentage under the age of five. The incidence 
of bovine infection in man would appear to be higher in Scotland 
than in England. Both Fraser and Mitchell had drawn attention 
in previous communications to the frequency of infection with 
the bovine type of bacillus in tuberculosis of bones and joints 
and of glands in Scotland. The subject of human infection of 
boviiie origin in Scotland has been further elucidated by Black/ 
mck in a comprehensive study on the incidence of tuberculous 
disease in children, and the following is a summary of his findings. 
In 1800, consecutive autopsies, 283 or 15*7 per cent showed 
naked^eye appearance of tuberculous infection. Of 165 strains 
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taken from children in whom tuberculosis had proved fatal 120 
or 72-7 per cent were of human type and 45 or 27-3 per cent’were 
of bovine type From 18 autopsies where death was due to 

4 of bacillus was isolated in four cases 

and the bovine in 14 or 77-8 per cent. Of the total 183 strains 
examined, 59 or 32-2 per cent were of bovine type, which Black> 
lock points out IS a much higher figure than that recorded for 
post.mortem findings in England and on the Continent. A 
urther insight into the relative incidence of human tuberculosis 

Sr' ^ by Stanley 

compiled, giving the results 
f u himself and other investigators, excluding the cases 
GriffifrPoliowing table, prepared from 

Percentage Infection with Bovine type of Tubercle Bacillus in England and 

Scotland 


1 Number of cases 

1 

Percentage with Bovine 
Infection (all ages) 

1 England 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

Cervical Glands . | 126 

Lupus . . . j jpj 

Bone and Joint. . j 553 

Genito/orinary . . j 23 

Meningeal , . j 265 

Autopsies . , 1 137 

Miscellaneous . . j 23 

93 

13 

218 

42 

203 

290 

14 

50-0 

48-7 

19*5 

17-4 

24*6 

22*5 

8*7 

51 *^ 

<59*2 

29*8 

31*0 

29-<5 

32*4 

71-4 


Cr^fflT emerge from the tables compiled by 

Griffith, which also give the incidence of bovine infection in the 
two age groups under five, and five to fifteen years. The highest 
percenage of bcvine ,Section in Scodind was found iTS 
s rams obtamedfiom lupus, the figures for the age groups under 
five years and five to fifieen years being respectiviy f oo L 714 

C ?! ;A o'* 'M -4 P« cenl fbr Er^land! 

but rt should be stated that there were only thirteen cases rfthi; 
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disease for the former country compared with 191 for the latter 
The proportion of bovine infection of cervical glands under the 
age of five years was much higher in England, the figure being 
90-9 per cent compared with 65-0 per cent for Scotland. No 
cases of bovine infection of the genito^urinary system under the 
age of fifteen years is recorded for either country. Griffith states 
that with three or four exceptions all the cases of bovine origin 
found at autopsies were undoubtedly due to alimentary infection 

Further figures regarding the incidence of infection of the 
human subject with bovine tubercle bacilU are given in a report 
submitted by the Scottish Board of Health. The figures are 
based on 804 cases of tuberculosis, of which 166 were infecdons 
of the respiratory system and 278 cases of tuberculous meningitis. 
The ratio of bovine infection varied with age; under five years of 
age it was 38-2 per cent, in the five to fifteen age group it was 35-4 
per cent, arid over the age of fifteen it was 23-5 per cent. 

The incidence of human tuberculosis of bovine origin is 
apparently higher in England and in Scotland than in some 
European and Asiatic countries. Biacklock gives the following 
percentage for the bovine type found in strains isolated from 
autopsy material taken from children. Berlin 4-3, Christiania 
7‘8, London i8’2, Edinburgh 60, and Glasgow 32'2. B. Lange 
states that for the whole of Germany up to 1936, the ratio of 
infection due to the bovine type of bacillus in 1,165 cases was 
13'5 per cent. 

One significant fact to be noted from a study of infecdon of 
the humati subject with bovine tubercle bacilli is that pulmonary 
tuberculosis of bovine origin occurs more frequently than was 
generally supposed, and further it has been found that there exists 
some correlation between the incidence of this type of the disease 
and contact with cattle. Stanley Griffith has collated the results 
obtained^ from examination of the sputum by investigators in this 
country including Gumming, Munro, Wang, Lynn and Cutbill 
and himself the rado for the bovine type of bacillus varying from 
0-52 to 8-5 per cent. In 1909 Griffith, when working for the 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, obtained pure cultures of 
bovine tubercle bacilli from the sputum of two men suffering 
tuberculosis. In 193 3, Melrose Gumming and 
Wimfied Foster reported a series of fourteen cases of pulmonary 
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tuberculosis of bovine origin; two of which were in persons who 

i" ^ communication 

c^se™nuWn'“'f \ °f'^hese fourteen 

ular lesion A had been preceded by a gross glands 

results s sigmficant fact in accord with these 

results IS that tuberculosis of the bronchial glands in voune 

bacilluT infection with the bwine 

Sn of br^ examina. 

rhU/^ bronchial glands obtained from autopsies of forty^six 

the huLn''^" thirty.four were infected with 

mxed human and bovine strain of organism. Stanley Griffith 

fuTmS'f'""f k' • S^°gJ^pbical distribution of 163 cases of 

pulmonary tuberculosis with the bovine type of tubercle bacilli 
m the sputum in this country. The percemages of bole type 
were: Scotland North-East, 8-5 and 5; Middle and South R- 

ales, 0. Evidence of the existence of pulmoniry tuberculosis 
of bovine oiigin a so comes from Denmark, Germany, and otS 
European countries. Jensen has recently reported ™»!six 
cases of tubercu osis, in thirteen of which the patients had been 
d ^ng raw mi k and in eleven of which them was ^dence of 
p evious or easting glandular lesions. In Germany, B. UnS 
has reported that of forty cases of tuberculosis of the tones dial- 

A mixed infection with both types of bacilli may also occur 
simultaneously in man. Eleven cases of this type in s ooTS 
more cases examined bacteriologically have been recorded’ in this 
m follows; Royal Commission on Tnbetculosis, three- 

ll^anfrS. c'uLtinge^Xe'"'" 

stu^;ffisf„rSxl^alsfsr?^^^ 

recorded were obtained either from the lymphatic glands or lungs 
and in no case were the two types isokted from a lesio^in Ae 
memnges. bones, joints, or kidneys. 

Cases of mixed infection with both types of the tubercle 
bacillus have also been reported from cLany. Lange has 
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shown that in nine cases out of 1,028 examined bacteriologically 
up to 1932, both types of organism were isolated, and in Den/ 
mark, Jensen has noted seven such cases in a material of over 3,000. 

Infection of the human subject with the avian type of organism 
also occurs, although there are no figures to correlate this type of 
infection with occupation. The occurrence of tuberculosis or 
suspicious lesions in workers amongst poultry should, however 
always be investigated. Branch has described two strains of 
avian bacilli obtained from tuberculous lesions of the skin in 
man and refers to two interesting points in connection with his 
study of the subject. He has confirmed the association of avian 
strains of attenuated virulence with disease in man and has 
noted that acid/fast bacilH which can only be regarded as sapro/ 
phytic in type also give rise to pathological changes in man. 

The results obtained by these observers regarding the incidence 
of pulmonary tuberculosis of bovine origin in man in this 
country and on the continent open up an entirely new field for 
investigation regarding the epidemiology of the disease. There 
appears to be a connecting chain running through all these in/ 
vestigations linking up infection of lymphatic glands and lungs 
with tubercle bacilli of both human and bovine type which 
requires straightening out. One is tempted after a survey of the 
results obtained to assume that there exists foundation for the view 
held by Behring, Roemer, Calmette, and Much that mutation 
from the bovine to the human type of bacillus is a probable 
sequence of prolonged habitation in the human body. Middle/ 
ton Martin draws attention to the strong evidence which exists 
in support of the view that the main source of infection in human 
tuberculosis is milk contaminated with the bovine tubercle 
bacillus. He considers that the alimentary tract is much more 
fiequently the channel through which infection takes place than 
is the respiratory tract, and he favours the theory of mutation 
resulting from prolonged residence of the organism in the human 
body, in his contribution he emphasizes certain facts which can 
only be explained by this hypothesis. 

If it could be proved conclusively that tuberculosis of the lungs 
due to the human type of bacillus were frequently a disease of 
young persons who had a primary bovine infecdon in childhood, 
it would rather tend to support the contention that mutation is 
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possible. If we accept the view that pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the adult is frequently an endogenous infection arising from a 
pre-existing focus due to a primary infection in early^ life, we 
should expect, having reprd to the high percentage of cases of 
bovine irifection of various structures in childhLd, to End 
bovine tubercle bacilli m the sputum of adults much more fre¬ 
quently than actua ly occurs. The reason for this apparent dis¬ 
crepancy may rightly be attributed to varying methods of specific 
infection with the greater risk of exogenL|ulmonttiSon 
7 ^^ of bacillus. Stanley Griffith, ^who has 
isolated and typed many strains of the bovine baciuis from the 
human subject states, however, that his bacteriological findings 
have attested a high stability of bovine bacilli and fhat no S 
evidence exists in favour of mutation taking place in the human 
body. Here for the present we must leave this problem, which 

caU for further elucidadon. ’ 
group types. The death-rate from tuberculosis 
faUs heaviest on certain age poups, namely, under five, at the age 
of fifteen to thirty, during the years of middle life, and over the 
age of sixty. The type of the disease also varies in different age 
groups; whereas in young children the highest death-rates are dS 
to generahzed or memngeal mberculosis, in adults the death-rate 
rom pulmonary tuberculosis largely predominates. In a sus- 
cytible population the death-rates under five and in the young 
adult age group show the highest peaks, but in a relatively pro- 
e«ed population these peaks tend to recede and there occuT^n 
pward ttend at middle hfe and over the age of sixty. In this 
^d in other countries, however, the recession of the young adult 

thafofmaLr of females compared with 

tnif" the relationship between the mortality rate from 

mberculosis at different ages and of the form or type which the 
isease assumes in different age groups, throws light on th 
aenology of the disease. If a graph of the death-rate lorn tuber! 
culosis for the year 1927 be studied, the distinctive characteristics 
of the cum will be noted. In males under five years the mor! 
tahty peaks from both forms of the disease are high and pointed 
and are only exc^ded by the rounded peaks representing deaths 
from respiratory disease in the years of middle life. In^females 
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the mortality peaks from both causes under five years are con/ 
siderably lower than the corresponding peaks for males, and they 
are approximately equal to the young adult respiratory peaks 
from which the curve descends with a slight rise in middle life 
and at the age of sixty/five to seventy. 

An analysis of the types of tuberculosis responsible for deaths 
at various ages indicates distinctive features of the disease in 
relation to recognized age groups, and to sex in these age groups- 
this is shown clearly in the table on page 29 . ^ ’ 

TYPE IN YOUNG CHILDREN. It will be observed 
from the figures in the opposite table that in the too age groups 
uader one and one to five, tuberculosis of the central neryous 
system is by far the most frequent cause of death and that the 
number of deaths in males is higher than that in females. Next 
in order but at a much lower level are the figures for deaths 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory system and from disseminated 
tuberculosis. The wide difference between the number of deaths 
from tuberculosis of the central nervous system and from the 
two latter types below the age of five is striking. Tuberculous 
meningitis is well known to be the frequent terminal manifesta/ 
tion of a primary infection, but all cases of meningitis in young 
childreri are not tuberculous in origin and the difficulties of 
diagnosis in the absence of any other evidence of infection are 
recognized. In a series of seventy/eight cases of tuberculosis in 
infants investigated by Dorothy Price, sixty died from the follow/ 
ing conditions: pulmonary tuberculosis 22 , miliary pulmonary 
18, tuberculous meningitis 17, abdominal 2, congenital i. 

YOUNG ADULT TYPE. The young adult type of the 
disease is responsible for the highest number of deaths of any age 
group, and the deaths amongst females predominate. Tuber/ 
^losis of the respiratory system is the principal cause of death 
h^tween the ages of fifteen and thirty. Next in order come deaths 
fioni tuberculosis of the central nervous system and from dis/ 
se^nated tuberculosis. It will also be observed that the number 
of deaths from tuberculosis of the genito/urinary system increases 
with sexual development and that deaths from tuberculosis of the 
vertebral column and other bones and joints fall heaviest on the 
ages between fifteen and thirty, a period of life when strain and 
trauma are most likely to be met with. 
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Brownlee in his investigation already referred to, calls attention 
to the correlation between the incidence of tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system in young adults and certain environmental 
conditions and circumstances. He states that the disease is more 
common in districts exposed to south/west winds and in those 
above glacial clay and among persons whose employment ex/ 
poses them to wind and wet. He also states that the disease is 
less common in districts where large numbers of deaths from 
tuberculosis occur in children and in those counties from which 
large quantities of milk are sent to London. Is the apparent 
correlation between a restricted milk supply and a lower incidence 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in young adults purely accidental or 
does it provide a pointer to an aetiological connexion between 
this form of tuberculosis and the bovine type of bacillus’ 

The reason why the death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis 
amongst females in the young adult group shows little tendency 
to decline is a problem to which much attention has been given 
for some years. The inverse relationship between the prevalence 
of the disease at this age and deaths from tuberculosis in childhood 
mentioned by Brownlee is borne out as regards sex incidence by 
the death returns for 1935- While in the young adult female age 
group the deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis predominate, it is 
noted that between the ages of one and five years the deaths 
amongst males from tuberculosis of all systems mentioned, except 
those from pulmonary tuberculosis and disseminated tuberculosis, 
are higher, and that under the age of one year the deaths from all 
forms of the disease predominate amongst mal e*!, 

This inverse relationship between the mortality from tuber¬ 
culosis under the age of five and the mortality in the young adult 
age group is clearly brought out in a statistical table which appears 
in the Mnistry of Health’s Report on Tuberculosis in Wales 
firom which the figures given opposite are taken. 

It will be observed from the figures given in this table 
that whereas the mortality in the under five age group is lower 
in Wales than in England for both sexes, the mortality in Wales in 
the fifteento twenty-five group is very much higher. In considering 
the explanation of this it is necessary to take into account the 
protective influence of a primary non-clinical infection under the 
age of five, the source of infection in the older group, the adverse 
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satisfied that many young females voluntarily restrict the intake 
of fat^forming foods, a practice which results in deprivation of 
vitamins A and D. The intimate structural connexion between 
vitamins and hormones which has recently been the subject of 
a monograph by Brederick of Leipzig, also points the way to 
the possible existence of disharmony in complicated bio/ 
chemical interchange as a probable factor in lessening physical 
resistance to progressive infection during the earlier years of 
sexual activity. 

The young adult type of pulmonary tuberculosis presents a 
serious problem from the point of view of contact infection, as 
the contacts are frequently young, while the association between 
a young mother and her infant is intimate and provides every 
facility for massive dosage by droplet infection, 

MIDDLE AGE TYPE. The type oftuberculosis met with 
in middle life is of a chronic type with welhmarked fibrotic 
changes, and the fatal eflfects of the disease at this age fall heavier 
upon males than females owing chiefly to industrial conditions. 
When the mortality peak in the years of young adult life is rela/ 
tively low there is a tendency for the death/rate to rise sharply 
during middle and later life and this upward trend in males is 
much more marked in some other countries than in Great 
Britain. One of Brownlee’s conclusions from his investigations 
was that the disease in young adults was less common in districts 
where there was much middle age tuberculosis. Fatal ..tuber/ 
culpsis in middle life m.ay occur as an acute exogenous infection, 
but it is much more frequently the end result o^a prolonged 
between the resisting forces of the body and an infection 
which has been contracted in early life. The infection has been 
kept in check or the disease has progressed slowly through phases 
of quiescence and recrudescence of varying duration until the 
defensive powers have given way to the stress of time and the 
strain of industrial life. 

Tuberculosis in the middle years of life is frequently associated 
wjth attacks of bronchial catarrh and asthma. The autopsy in 
asthmatics^ of a certain type has revealed the presence of gross 
central lesions in the lungs. Fraenkel has investigated 369 cases 
of bronchial asthma and in 62, or i6‘8 per cent, found evidence 
of past or present tuberculosis based on X/ray findings and 
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sputum exaiTunations; sixteen of these cases had evidence of 
active tuberculosis. The prolonged course which this type of the 
disease may assume with the expulsion, in some cases unsuspected, 
ol tubercle bacilh for a protracted period, makes it one of the 
most fertile sources of infection in the home, more especially as 
disease tends to laryngeal involvement. 

„ TYPE. The senile type of pulmonary tuberculosis 

IS usually the tertmnal phase of an infection which has lasted 
throughout life It develops clinically after the age of sixty, or 

physical powers, resistance becomes 
enfeebled. It may be detected in quite old people and the 
writer has before him the records of two women aged eighty/one 
and eighty/three respectively, who presented clinical pictures of 
the disease. During the years 1933-1936 in the County of 
Hertford the highest percentage of primary notifications of persons 
of the age of sixty^five plus suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis 
was 3-6 for males and 4-5 for females, and of persons of that age 
groiup suffering from nompulmonary tuberculosis 1-7 for males 
an 3-1 for fernales. The stethpscopic diagnosis of senile tuber/ 
culosis of the lungs IS usually difficult, owing to feeble breath 
sounds^and the degree of emphysema which is present. Lander 
states that the autopsy shows cavities surrounded by thick fibrous 
walls, and X/ray examination reveals intense bilateral fibrosis. 

em e tuberculosis is probably less dangerous as a source of liirect 
infection than other types of the disease, as sputum is frequently 
scanty owing to less active caseation, and there is less contact 
with young susceptible subjeas, but the risk of infection must 
not be overlooked. 

, ^ somewhat benign character as stated 

by Emd Wilhamsis observed in miners, especially those who have 
worked in anthracite It has been suggested that the benign 
character of this semle form of the disease is due to the restrictive 
effect of coal dust upon the toxic products of the tubercle bacilH. 
n t IS country tuberculosis in later life is less frequently a cause 
of death than in some other countries. In the United States the 
mortality curve for males rises steeply after the age of forty/five 
and reaches a peak which is well maintained; the influence of 
industrial conditions with impaired resistance to tuberculosis is 
no doubt responsible for this upward trend. 
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CLINICAL TYPES. Tuberculosis is a disease which ure 
sents considerable variation in type accordinR to the ^ 
of the organism, the structure or'oVn princ|a!ly tot? 
stage of development of the disease, the degree of activiw ^ 
chromaty, and the extent to which the type Ly ! 

Mutce of irfection. Although the brunt of trfection mml 
ftequently fall on some special organ or structure, it is necessan 
o remember that tuberculosis is a general infection whXS 

£ hlTn bod^ “ »f 

VlLd> of » ttberculosis lesion as beine 

closed or open according to the absence or presence of external 
communication which would permit of the shedding or passin? 
of tubercle bacilli. A lesion is only to be regarded a? closd iff 
were conclusively proved that no tubercle bacilli or virus were 
mg expelled at any time in sputum, discharge, gastric washings 
faeces, or trough any other medium or channel. This obviously 
would be difficult to determine as. apart from the strict investiga! 
aon required, the same case may present negative as well^as 
positive pha,ses. It is a wise precaution to regard every closed 

pSl.”±of Sion “ ' 

fmet on^o of the human type of bacillus and is the chief cause of 
massive infection. It is only in the early stages of the disease 
before caseation and breakdown of tissue take place that a ml 

hlrfvF expulsion of tubercle 

their of. other organs and structures, owing to 

ffiei locahtx and function does not provide the same facilities 

Tiiberrnf • ■ ‘I^^^tities of tuberclc bacilli, 

exicr ° bones, joints, or serous membranes may 

e^st without external communication for long periods, and ah 

dn^c^A /"“^“^ered to be innocuous as regards the pro/ 

the cea^ nf contact infection, the fact that the lung is invariably 
hnwexrfr A ^ mfecdon must not be forgotten. Sinuses 

and wherp° of diseases of bones, joints, and glands, 

with the ch irfemoii supervenes, considerable discharge 

with the shedding of tubercle bacilli may exist. In certain cases 
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also, tubercle bacilli may be expelled in the faeces or in the 
stomach contents during attacks of sickness. 

The various types of tuberculosis of the lung differ in their 
potentiality to convey infection. The active rapidly caseating 
t5^e with much sputum teeming with bacilli is the chief source 
of danger, as it may give rise to massive infection. The chronic 
nbrotic type with less sputum containing fewer bacilli is equally 
a source of infection owing to the prolonged period during which 
tubercle bacilli may be expelled. Cough per se is also a factor 
in infection, as the stronger and more explosive it is in character 
the greater is the possible range of droplet infection. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis of the pneumonic and bronchox 
pneumonic types is usually of sudden onset and the patient is at 
once ^riously ill; the disease may be rapidly progressive and result 
in a fatal termination in a comparatively short space of time. 
Infection from cases of this acute type is likely to be more easily 
controlled, although the pneumonic type may pass into the less 
acute caseous type. 

The advanced caseating type of pulmonary tuberculosis with 
^vitatiori and a.bundant sputum is a fertile source of infection. 

uring the closing stages of the disease with diminished powers 
ot cough and of clean expulsion of sputum, the face, hands, 
handkerchief, and bedclothes are liable to become contaminated, 
and although the risk of droplet infection from cough diminishes 
with failing powers, the risk of dust infection from dried sputum 
IS increased. ^ 

Miliary tuberculosis of the lungs is usually rapidly fatal and is 
not associated with the expulsion of much sputum containing 
tu bercle bacilh. The acute type of this disease presents a clinical 
picture which cannot be mistaken. The sudden onset, the high 
temperature, the rapid pulse and respirations—the latter may reach 
seventy per minute—the marked cyanosis, and the high rk cor. 
puscle count are characteristic; in such cases the autopsy, as the 
to^bas reveals miliary tubercle of both lungs from apex 

Attention has recently been directed to a chronic type of 
mliary tuberculosis as a distinct and separate form of the disease. 
Hoyle and Vaizey have investigated the presence of this form of 
the disease. The same authors have explored the literature on the 
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subject and have studied no cases which in their opinion con 
fotmed to a chroiuc type of miliary tuberculosis of the lun?^' 
Pagel, however, demurs at the designation chronic mil?® 
tuberculosis, and prefers the term chronic disseminated tnhl 
culosis, while Burton Wood describes the condition as milian 

epituberculosis The term miliaiy tuberculosis connoS g 
impregnation of the pulmonary tissue from apex to base wS 
minute tubercles, a condition which postulates systemic infection 
m a nonprotected subject and which is incompatible with anv 
concepion of chromcity. Pagel states that in patients in whom I 
condition simulating chronic mihary tuberculosis is found tW 
poJ.mortem evidence of tuberculosis is not infrequently absent 
and he regards the rniliary spread as silicotic rather than tuS 
culous in origin There exists sufficient evidence to prove that 
the diagnosis of miliary tuberculosis of the lungs by X-rav 
examination IS uncertain. A case of this kind was recently 
brought to the writers notice by his deputy, A. P. Ford tJ 
pauent was a child acutely ill in whom the diagnosis of miliary 
tuberculosis was based on X^ray findings, but the pulmonarv 
picture cleared within three months time ^ ^ 

fBACILLAEMIA. Tuberculous im 
fection IS frequently conveyed through the blood stream and the 
presence of tubercle bacilli in the blood at some period in the 

?Xtio?f^^ ^ fairly frequent occurrence. Haemic 

ection IS responsible for generahzed tuberculosis, miliary 
tuberculosis and various forms of non^respiratory disease. Th[ 
frequency with which tuberculous bacillaemia occurs has been 

SeaXt *hat the 

^ following results as 

tnW?1^ ^ ^ pulmonary 

Dulmonlnf fl’ “ meningeal tuberculosis 36-4, and ml 

bacillaemia is respom 
the me?nT k mfection, it is also, as pointed out by Pottenger, 
b^ self-protection against further infection may 

the Wr.n?l t'“ disintegration of the bacilH in 

the_ blood stream and the liberation of endotoxins. 

an?,? mlTV* “"“a childhood than in adult life 

wifh rh?^?k frequently associated with primary infections and 
with the absence of specific protection, but it is also associated 
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with secondary infections. Its significance refers to its causal 
relationship to metastatic infection and to its possible connexion 
with specific protection. It gives rise per se to no recognized 

be responsible for the sudden exacerbations of temperature which 
are sometimes observed during the course of the disease and for 

variations in tuberculin skin reactions 

associated LpiONS. Tuberculosis is a general 

nfecuon and the climcal mamfestations of metastatic lesions may 
be o bserved in a considerable percentage of cases. It is necessary 
0 ^stinguish between overt climcal evidence of disease and the 
vidence of infecuon found on more careful investigation. The 
respiratory system is the primary seat of infeaion in the great 
majority of cases, but the clinical evidence of gross eLa. 
p mona^ lesions may precede or follow clinical pulmonary in. 
tecuon. In his own experience the writer has met illustrations ot 
aaiye pulmonary disease following tuberculosis of skin, bones, 
j nts, spine, lupus of the nose, and other structures; in many 
cases of this type the primary infection is respiratory, but exacer. 
bation of the primary infection does not occur until after the 
dewlopmem of mamfet disease elsewhere; in other cases as in 
irect bovrne rnfecnon of dre skin or cervical glands, the pul- 

l^h^rilfnSn!' ““ ^ “ 

Fetter gives a coinplete analysis of the lesions found in 076 

r' from the Glen Lake Sanatorium, 

Minnesota. He emphasizes the tendency which stiU prevails 
anaong medical men to regard the various manifestaiaons of 
tuberculosis as separate clinical entities rather than the local ex. 
pression of a general irfection, and he pointedly draws attention 
Louis s W that^ tuberculosis of any part is attended by tuber, 
culpsis in the lungs . The figures submitted by Fetter emphasize 
the importance of viewing tuberculosis in its true perspective as a 
general infection and of considering the question of treatment 
especially m cases in which nompulmonary manifestations of the 
isease predominate, from this standpoint. A summary of his 
iindings IS shown in the table on page 38. 

ofimjportance emerge from a study of these and 
-further figures submitted by Fetter in his communication. He 
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quotes Harris^^ who states that in the majority of bone cases, a 
pulmonary lesion with concomitant mediastinal adenitis will be 
found, and that renal tuberculosis is particularly liable to accom^ 
pany bone lesions, and he concludes by saying, ^Every patient 
showing orthopaedic or genito^urinary tuberculosis should have 
the benefit of chest X-rays, because 6o per cent of our bone and 
joint cases and 48 per cent of our renal cases show pulmonary 
pathology. Similarly every patient with bone and joint tubers 
culosis should have careful genito/orinary examination, for 10 
per cent of our group were found to have renal involvement/ 
SPECIAL TYPES. Tuberculosis is a disease which is 
influenced as ^ regards type by various factors. Age, environ^ 
rnental conditions and mental enfeeblement may alter the clinical 
picture presented by the pulmonary form of the disease and give 
rise to specially recognized types. 

In young adolescent females a severe type of infection with 
characteristic features not infrequently occurs. The constitu^ 
tional disturbance is marked from the onset and finds expression 
in anaemia, high temperature, rapid pulse, tremor, myoidema, 
sickness and wasting. The physical signs are usually restricted 
at first to the sub-^clavicular region and consist of characteristic 
moist sounds, but the actual lesion is much larger than the 
physical signs suggest. The disease spreads rapidly, followed by 
caseation and cavitation, and before the days of treatment by 
artificial pneumothorax, was invariably fatal. This type of the 
disease was commonly met with in Scotland in the early years of 
the present century, but in England and on the Continent it is at 
the present time less active and progressive in character and is now 
earlier recognized. It has been described by German and French 
pthorities and the very appropriate term of 'infra/clavicular 
infiltration has been given to it by Assmann and Redeker. 
Armand-^Delille states that if the patient is not efficiently treated 
at the early stage cavitation develops^ when pneumothorax must 
be induced without delay. Burrell had stated that in the acute 
young adult type the X/^ray picture shows a large opacity at 
an early stage, which is partly due to an inflammatory zone 
round a tuberculous focus which often goes on to cavitation 
at an early stage^ and that in the acute young adult type a history 
of recent lexposure to massive infection is not uncommon. 
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In this form of the disease tubercle bacilli are shed at an early 
stage, although at first sputum may be scanty, and it therefore 
presents a serious source of infection in the home. 

The type of pulmonary tuberculosis varies according to em 
vironmental and industrial conditions and an urban and rural 
type has come to be recognized. It has long been known that 
owing to specific protection, those who have been born and 
brought up in large urban districts are more resistant to tuberculous 
lesions than those who live in rural areas. When tuberculosis 
develops in those who have migrated from isolated rural districts 
to crowded urban districts it generally assumes a more active 
and progressive characten The difference between the clinical 
features of tuberculosis in town dwellers and that in country 
dwellers has been made the subject of a special study by Tomanek 
who examined i,86o cases of tuberculosis from country dis/ 
tricts and compared them with 1,824 cases from towns. His 
conclusions are as follows. In country dwellers infiltrations are 
approximately twice as commonly met with, bilateral disease 
IS three times more common, tuberculosis of the skin, mucous 
membrane larynx, and lymphatic glands is more frequent, and 
generaUy the disease is more serious and more rapidly progressive 
in character. In town dwellers the middle age and senile types 
are more frequently met with than in country dwellers. These 

ejS/b accepted views regarding the influence 

exercised by specific protection on the clinical maififestations and 

the necessity for due allows 
.if • “ ""Ifvariation in type when surveys 

fal tff pardcular district are 

opJin mmS’/TT '”"5“''"* “>>"enlosi! when it level 

that the disease c^2lJf a mental hospital, it was found 

in mentally normalindividf h""^1^* f commonly seen 

proved the existence nf^,l Although postmortem findings 
t a me existence of pulmonary lesions, the classical symptoms 
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of the disease^ namely, cough, expectoration and fever, were 
invariably absent, the clinical picture being one of progressive 
wasting, associated with abdominal symptoms, chiefly diarrhoea. 

CLASSIFICATION. For practical purposes it is necessary 
to classify patients suffering from tuberculosis of the lungs into 
various groups according to the area of the lesion or lesions and 
the severity of the infection. Various methods of classification 
have been adopted of which the Turban Gerhardt method is 
best known; this is as follows: 

Stage I. Early disease of slight severity affecting the apex of 
one lobe or if both apices are involved, not extending beyond 
the clavicle or spine of the scapula. 

Stage 2, Disease of slight severity affecting not more than 
two lobes, or if more severe, affecting not more than one lobe. 
Stage 3. All cases of greater extent or severity than Stage 2. 

The^ classification recommended by the Ministry of Health for 
administrative purposes is as follows: 

Patients should be classified according to the organs or parts affected 
as follows:— 

(1) Pulmonary tuberculosis (including tuberculosis of the pleura or 
intrathoracic glands). 

(2) Nompulmonary tuberculosis. 

Patients suffering from both pulmonary and nompulmonary tubers 
culosis should be classified as pulmonary cases. 

Patients suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis should be divided into 
Class T.B. minus, viz., cases in which tubercle bacilli have never 
been demonstrated in the sputum, pleural fluid, faeces, etc., and 

Class T.B. plus, viz., cases in which tubercle bacilli have at any time 
been found. It should be noted that a patient originally in Class T.B. 
imnus must be transferred to Class T.B. plus at any stage in the course 
of treatment if and when tubercle bacilli found, while on the other 
hand a patient who is once placed in Class T.B. plus can never be 
included in Class T.B. minus. Class T.B. plus should be further suL 
divided into three groups as follows:— 

Group I. Cases with slight constitutional disturbance, if any; e.g. 
there should not be marked acceleration of pulse nor elevation of tern/ 
perature except of very transient duration; gastro^intestinal disturbance or 
emaciation, if present, should not be excessive. 
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The obvious physical signs should be of very limited extent, as follows:— 
Either present in one lobe only and, in the case of an apical lesion of 
one upper lobe, not extending below the second rib in front or not 
exceeding an equivalent area in any one lobe; or where these physical 
signs are present in more than one lobe, they should be limited to the 
apices of the upper lobes, and should not extend below the clavicle and 
the spine of the scapula. 

No complication (tuberculous or other) of prognostic gravity should 
be present. A small area of dry pleurisy should not exclude a case from 
this group. 

Group 3. Cases with profound systemic disturbance or constitutional 
deterioration, with marked impairment of function, either local or general, 
and with little or no prospect of recovery. 

All cases with grave complications (e.g. diabetes, tuberculosis of 
intestines, etc.), whether those complications are tuberculous or not, 
should be classified in this group. 

Group 2. All cases which cannot be placed in Groups i and 3. 

Patients suffering from nompulmonary tuberculosis should be classified 
according to the site of the lesion as follows:— 

(1) Tuberculosis of bones and joints. 

(2) Abdominal tuberculosis (i.e. tuberculosis of peritoneum, intestines, 

or mesenteric glands). * 

(3) Tuberculosis of other organs. 

(4) ^ Tubaculosis of peripheral glands. 

Patients suffering fi:om multiple lesions should be classified in one 
mb.group oiffy, viz., in that appHcable to the case which stands highest 
in the immediately preceding list. 


classification as first suggested by Sir Robert 

Ur f- ^ practical method of recording 

the tindings on examination and in providing a record which 
wiU enable one to envisage readily the extent of the disease and 

^ ^ L represent lung 

infection, Roman figures indicate 

infeSS of 

RI RH E.n 

— Si -S2 -S3 

L L LII 

Muld rtpOT three stages of the Totban Gethatdt classification. 
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A system of classification based on radiological findings from 
a simple flat photograph has been recommended by Watt, who 
advocates that the classification adopted should not be too de^' 
tailed, but should consist of broad groupings which are not likely 
to be upset by future developments in radiography. The patho/ 
logical conditions which form the basis of his classification are 
as follows: 

A. Primary stage. 

B. Pleuritic forms. 

C. Miliary pulmonary tuberculosis. 

(1) Proliferative. 

(2) Exudative. 

D. Phthisis. 

(1) Proliferative. 

(2) Exudative—pure or mixed, but without cavitation. 

(3) Exudative—cavernous. 

(4) Eibro/cavernous. 

(5) Fibroid—^pure or calcified. 

Working on these pathological groups, Watt recommends the 
following clinical classification for administrative and statistical 
purposes. ^ Minimal: discrete, proliferative, exudative, or fine 
fibrotic lesions, without cavitation and limited to a total area not 
exceeding a third of one lung field. Moderately advanced: 
lesions of the same kind, and extent, but with cavitation; or 
lesions of the same extent but confluent; or lesions of the same 
kind, limited to a total area greater than one third, but not ex^^ 
ceeding two/'thirds of one lung field. Far advanced: lesions of 
greater extent or severity. In his paper Watt discusses at length 
the interpmtation of the pathological conditions which form the 
basis of his classification, namely, proliferation, exudation, casea^ 
tion, cavitation, and fibrosis. He states that caseation cannot be 
distinguished radiologically from other conditions of airless lung. 
He defines an exudative lesion as one in which the essential 
feature is the plugging of the air vesicles with exudate, a condition 
comparable to that found in pneumonia; and a proliferative lesion 
as one which consists of characteristic tubercle or tubercles. This 
method of classification is one which, consistently applied, should 
prove of definite value to clinicians who have to interpret the 
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various stages and phases of the disease in relation to prognosis 
and treatment. It assumes, however, that the X^ray picture pro/ 
vides an accurate indication of the character of the lesions present, 
and regarding this, there may be some difference of opinion among 
experts. The term exudative requires to be more clearly defined 
in relation to the pathological changes in the lungs induced by 
tuberculous infection. It is difficult to visualize as tuberculous 
pathological entities a pure exudative infection or an exudative 
miliary tuberculosis of the lungs. On these points some clarifi/ 
cation is desirable, but the classification is one which will prove 
of practical value to the radiological study of the various 
pathological phases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


chapter Three 

AETIOLOGY AND INFECTION 

THERE still exists considerable diversity of opinion as to the 
re ative importance to be attached to certain factors in the aetioloey 
oi tuberculosis. It is generally accepted that the bacillus of the 
huinan type is the main cause of the isease in adults and that the 
bacillus of boyine type is responsible for a high percentage of 
extra/pulmonary lesions in children. There is less agreement, 
however, regarding the various factors which contribute to the 
development of clinical manifestations of tuberculous infection 
in man, possibly because the conditions of life which appear to 
facilitate the development of the disease are many and varied, and 
tor the reason that their effect may be the result of combined 
rather than isolated action. 

In discussing the aetiology of the disease it is necessary to start 
horn certain accepted data; these are (a) that a varying ratio of 
individuals possess inherited immunity to infection, (b) that a 
considerable ratio of individuals when infected are protected 
against climcal manifestations of the disease, (c) that in the 
remainder definite and recognizable lesions develop which show 
a wide variation as regards extent, severity, progression and the 
disability to which they give rise and (d) that the balance between 
L a- ^ resistance is frequently weighted against 

the individual by adverse influences arising from habits, envirom 
mental conditions, and other factors. 

PARENTAL TRANSMISSION. The role of heredity 
in the aetiology of tuberculosis is still a debatable point. From a 
knowledge ofincEvidual cases which remain resistant, although 
exposed to massive or proLnged contact infection, one has to 
accept the view that an inherited immunity to tuberculous 
infection occurs in some individuals. This immunity may be 
complete or pa.rtial, and when the latter may be reinforced by 
specific protection. There is no evidence that complete specific 
protec^on can be transmitted by infected progenitors, although 
partial protection of this character is postulated as the explanation 
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of the chronicity of the disease which is characteristic of certain 
races, notably the Jews and the native races of China. 

The occurrence of an inherited predisposition or lack of resist 
tance to tuberculous infection has been accepted as a factor in 
the aetiology of the disease. Evidence in favour of this view is 
to be found in the acute manifestations of the disease which 
not infrequently occur in several members of the same family. 
Those who oppose the view as to the possible existence of in/ 
herited predisposition naturally point to massive infection and to 
the influence of some common adverse factor or factors as the 
explanation of such incidence. While the existence of both 
these factors is admitted, they do not completely explain the in/ 
cidence of acute and fatal disease, especially in well/to/do families. 
The rapidity with which members of these tuberculous families 
succumb to the disease suggests the absence of any resistance 
to infection apart altogether fiom the question of dosage, which 
cannot have been equally massive in all cases. 

Karl Pearson, who carried out a statistical investigation on the 
subject, came to the conclusion that inheritance was an important 
factor in the aetiology of pulmonary tuberculosis. On the other 
hand, Ford found no support of this view in a study of the family 
history of 1,000 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis with positive 
sputum, as in only 20 per cent was a family history of tuberculosis 
elicitated. Bradbury, also, in his investigations into the causal 
factors in tuberculosis in Blaydon and Jarrow, found no evidence 
that family history had any significance. The author found in 
a series of 227 children of school age who had been treated since 
1930 at the Childrens Sanatorium, Harpenden, on account 
of clinical manifestations of tuberculosis, or because of reactive 
evidence of infection, a family histoiy of the tubercolosis in 
57'26 per cent, and a history of contact in 40‘09 per cent. Boland 
expresses the view with reference to the role of heredity in the 
incidence of tuberculosis that in the experience 
tsf tis there are anomalies of familial infection which are 
difficult to explain if the conception of inherited susceptibility is 
excluded. He regards the problem of the role played by heredity 
to lx not merely of academic interest, but to have important 
impucations in relation to our social system. 

Crew and Fraser Roberts in reviewing the evidence relating to 
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the role of heredity in tuberculosis, state that as would be expected, 
it is less clear/cut and more difficult to distinguish, but that 
it must play an important part in determining whether or not 
tubercle bacilli which have established themselves in the human 
body will or will not multiply and give rise to clinical tuberculosis. 
The authors point out that the modern genetical view of resistance 
and susceptibility is something much more than a return to the 
older conceptions of diathesis, and that if the agencies which 
determine resistance and susceptibility are partly genetic and 
partly environmental the improvement in environmental con^ 
ditions will tend to emphasize the genetic aspect of the difference 
between individuals. 

Davidson, in discussing the resistance-'ratio of the individual, 
states: ‘the occasional development of a rapid and intractable 
form of the disease in several members of a family successively, 
would seem to support the belief that some inborn peculiarity 
of metabolism is mainly responsible.’ The subject is further 
discussed under the heading ‘group infections’. 

Congenital tuberculosis occasionally occurs when the mother 
is the subject of active disease, and over sixty authentic cases have 
been reported. Infection takes place through the umbilical vein 
and gives rise to a primary focus in the liver, or from infected 
amniotic fluid via the respiratory or gastrointestinal tract in 
which the primary lesion develops. A further possible source 
of intra/uterine infection has been postulated by Calmette and 
others, who consider that filterable elements of the tubercle 
bacilH may pass through the placenta from mother to foetus, 
and after a period of latency give rise to definite lesions in 
the child, but this view has not so far been substantiated. A 
case of congenital tuberculosis has recently been reported by 
Dorothy Price. The mother was first treated for tuberculosis 
of the lungs in 1934. The infant, a male, died when forty-- 
nine days old, after several days’ illness with a temperature 
reaching a maximum of 102° F. but with no physical signs. 
The autopsy showed disseminated foci in both lungs; the 
Hver and spleen being studded with miliary tubercles and 
there was a large mass of glands in the neighbourhood of the 
portal vessels, one of which was regarded as the primary focus 
of infection. 
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DEFICIENCY IN FOOD REQUIREMENTS. There 
exists a considerable amount of evidence in support of the view 
that resistance to tuberculosis is impaired when the food taken 
is inadequate or is lacking in certain important constituents. 
It has long been known that the tuberculous padent has fre/ 
quently a dislike for fat, and a diet which is deficient in fats and 
proteins, vitamins A and D and mineral salts, especially calcium, 
certainly appears to be associated with an impairment of the • 
defensive forces against infecdon by tubercle bacilli. The 
influence of insufficient food as a factor contributing to the 
incidence of tuberculosis was demonstrated during the War 
by the rapid increase in the death-rate from the disease in 
those districts, especially in Austria and Germany, where food 
shortage was severe. Sir Arthur MacNalty has drawn attention 
to the posidon in Lille during the three years of German 
occupation. The death-rate from tuberculosis which was 3-30 
per 1,000 before the War, rose to 5-73 per 1,000. For young 
persons under the age of nineteen the death-rate increased 
almost 100 per cent. The energy value of the diet which was 
poor in proteins, fats, and vitamins, was rarely above 1,600 
calories, and it was especially deficient in vitamin A, as 
milk was unobtainable and butter could only be secured at a 
very high price. 

A study of ‘Group Infection as shown in some families, in 
schools and in other institutions, also supports the view that a 
deficiency in diet is an important contributing factor and is 
indeed, apart from contact infecdon, the only one which can be 

accepted as common to all groups. 

In the Report on Tuberculosis in Wales which has been 
recently pubhshed, importance is attached to the necessity ,of 
mmntaining the nutrition of young children at a high level in 
order to^ increase their protective resistance against tuberculosis 
dmng the subsequent period of stress associated with early adult 
lue. Attention is drawn to the fact that especially in rural areas 
the amount of protective foods including milk and fresh vege- 
ubles IS inadequate, and that the staple diet consists of tea, bread 
and butter, jam_ and prepared foods. This inadequate dietary 
associated with msamtary and overcrowded domiciliary condi¬ 
tions IS responsible for the considerable amount of poor nutrition, 
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more -especially in the rural districts in Wales to which the 
Committee makes special reference. 

In the Tyneside inquiry carried out by Bradbury^ the question 
of uiider^nourishment in relation to tuberculosis was fully in-^ 
vestigated. The following figures taken from his report give a 
brief summary of the consumption per head of various foodstuffs: 


Average Consmnption of Foodstuffs per Head per Week: 



Meat 

Butter 

Bread 

Milk 


(lbs.) 

(ozs.) 

(lbs.) 

(pints) 

Jarrow 

Tuberculous families . 

0‘73 

2-21 

5-91 

0-48 

Nomtuberculous families 

0-84 

2-73 

5.52 

0*67 

Blaydon 

Tuberculous families . 

o-8i 

2-8i 

6-42 

0*67 

Non^uberculous families 

: 0-95 

4-13 

5*80 

I-I7 


In the above table it will be observed that in Jarrow with the 
higher death/rate the consumption per head of meat, butter, and 
milk was lower in tuberculous than in non^tuberculous families. 
In Blaydon with a much lower death-^rate than Jarrow, where 
the same difference occurs, the consumption of these articles of 
food^ especially butter and milk, was much higher. The higher 
amount of milk consumed by non^uberculous families and the 
fact that more bread was consumed in tuberculous than in non^ 
tuberculous families will be noted. 

Bradbury discusses at length the implications arising from the 
data obtained as to the association of under/nourishment with 
tuberculosis. These point to under^nourishment as being respom 
sible for a condition of impaired resistance to tuberculosis and 
also to sickness and disease other than tuberculosis. They also 
show that among tuberculous families there is a greater proportion 
of child patients in under^nourished than in welknourished 
families. This means that the effect of under^nourishment in 
impairing resistance to infection falls heavier upon the growing 
child than upon the adult. The causative relationship between 
under^nourishment and disease is shown in the following table: 
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Percentage of Unkr^murishei Families: 



Families with 
no Sickness 

Families with 
Sickness other 
than 

T uberculosis 

Tuberculosis 

Families 

Jarrow .... 

31*1 

38-0 

48-9 

Bkydon.... 

6-8 : 

10*6 

18-9 

Jairow and Blaydon. 

21*1 

29*6 

43-7 


In estimating the possible role of under/'nourishment as a pre/ 
disposing cause of tuberculosis, consideration has to be given to 
the existence of other associated conditions which might adversely 
affect resistance to disease or facilitate infection, and of these the 
most important is overcrowding. Bradbury recognized the pos/ 
sible influence of this factor and took steps to eliminate it by 
studying the effect of under-'nourishment on families who were 
not living under overcrowded conditions. The results of his 
observations indicated that the causative relationship between 
undernourishment and tuberculosis still held good, and he com 
eludes by stating that ‘the evidence warrants the statement that 
under/nourishment is a predisposing cause of tuberculosis.’ 
Chalke refers to the abnormally high deathnate in certain parts 
of North Wales and emphasizes the aetiological importance of 
depleted diet by lowering bodily resistance. He found that the 
deficiency in diet in the district he investigated was mainly in 
regard to milk, fresh meat, fruits, and vegetables. 

This accepted conclusion opens up a wide field for speculation 
as to the manner in which a diet deficient in certain constituents 
paves the way for the disease. The fact that a deficiency of milk 
appears to be more important as a factor predisposing to tuber/ 
culosis than a deficiency in other foodstuffs suggests that the im 
adequate intake of vitamins, especially vitamins A and D and 
of calcium salts, may be the explanation. It should be possible to 
prove experimentally whether an animal deprived of these essential 
comtituents tends to become more susceptible to infection 
with measured doses of tubercle bacilli than controls, or conversely 
that an animal fed on a diet rich in these constituents displays 
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sreater resistance to a measured dose. It is an accepted fact that 
vitamin A is necessary to the integrity of the epithehal layer or the 
respiratory and gastrointestinal tracts, and it is recognized that 
one effect of the inhalation of siUca dust which predisposes to 

tuberculosis of the lungs is the desquamation^of ciliated epithelium 
of the bronchioli to which it gives rise. Vitamin D is necessary 
for the normal growth of bone, to calcium balance and to normal 
dentition. Does lack of vitamin D make the^ bones and jomts of 
a growing child 'more susceptible to inaction 2 Sir Frederick 
Hopkins has advanced the view that vitamins are exogenous 
hormones and this conception opens a wider field of speculation 
regarding the character of the metabolic changes which may 
govern resistance or impaired resistance to tuberculous infectiori. 

IMPAIRED RESISTANCE. The individual who ^ah 
though exposed to infection^ escapes the development of clinical 
manifestations of the disease possesses a natural or specific^ resist-^ 
ance. Such resistance in a large percentage of individuals is only 
partial as it may break down under the influence of adverse 
factors or conditions. It may also be complete against a rmnimal 
dose of infection, but prove ineffectual against a medium or 
maximal dose. The balance between resistance and progressive 
infection is a delicate one and as experience has shown, it is readily 
upset by the intrusion of adverse influences and conditions. 

The factors which impair resistance to infection are many and 
varied, and they may act singly or in combination. They exercise 
their influence by impairing generally the defensive mechanism 
of the body or by a local impairment of some special structure 
or organ. 

Overcrowding a.nd unhealthy home conditions have been 

proved to be associated with a high incidence of tuberculosis. 
They lower the standard of general health, increase the risk of 
contact infection, and exercise some unknown adverse influence 
by the organic pollution to which they give rise. The subject is 
more fully discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

Trauma is responsible for the breakdown of local resistance to 
infection. According to the law of Schultze, if trauma is present 
organisms circulating in the blood/stream will become localized 
at the point of injury. A history of injury is not infiequendy 
obtained in cases of tuberculosis of bones and joints. Injuries 
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to the chest walls and lungs may also be the determining factor 
in tuberculosis of the lungs, as was pointed out by Parkes Weber 
and was proved during the War. The development of pro/ 
gressive tuberculosis as a sequela to silicosis is an illustration of 
the disease following fine but widespread trauma of the lungs. 
Trauma may also activate existing foci of disease. Parkes Weber 
had pointed out that latent tuberculous lesions may be so com/ 
pressed or strained in consequence of trauma that tubercle bacilli 
are disseminated over normal lung tissue. Pagel and MacCallum 
describe a case which supports this view, that of a man with 
chronic pulmonary tuberculosis who was killed in a motor 
accident. The autopsy showed the partial destruction of old 
caseous and calcifying lesions and their replacement by red blood 
corpuscles. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. These predispose to 
infection owing to the adverse influence which they may exercise 
oil general or local resistance. Occupations which are associated 
with dust, fatigue, and the absence of fresh air and sunlight are 
especially liable to predispose to infection. With reference to the 
general influence of industrialism on the incidence of tuberculosis 
CoUis has stated, ‘Iii a European non/industriaUzed community 
wlwrein the disease is endemic, the age of maximum incidence 
is found late in life. When the habits and customs of such a 
cornmunity are disturbed by industrialism the age of maximum 
wcidence moves to early adult life. As such a community settles 
down to the new conditions the age of maximum incidence 
steadily recedes again to later life.’ 

The occupations which chiefly predispose to tuberculosis are 
those which are associated with inorganic dust and which, owing 
to the traumatic changes to which they give rise in the lungs, en/ 
roura^ the retention of tubercle baciUi and impair local resistance. 

Ttf ^~PP°*^*®S^^®®‘'°®P^^^*^vefiguresforvariousoccupations. 

ihese figures demonstrate the causative relationship between 
ocra^uons and the incidence of respiratory tuberculosis, 
j. figure for barmen is explained by the unhygienic 
conations associated with their occupation and the adverse 
influence of chrome alcoholism. 

of tuberculosis with silicosis has received much 
on. speaal study of the subject has been made in South 
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Africa by Simpson, Strachan, and Irvine. The authors describe 
the clinikl, X/ray, and post/mortem features of four types of 
the condition: namely, siinple non/tuberculous silicosis, simul/ 
taneous tuberculosis and silicosis, silicosis preceded by tuber/ 
culosis, and silicosis superimposed upon_ tuberculosis. The 
differential pathological features of these various types are clearly 
described. In simple non/infective silicosis fibroid foci develop 
which increase in size and finally coalesce. The X/ray picture 
is one of increase in density of the pulmonary tree with progressive 
mottling. In simultaneous tuberculosis and silicosis the fibroid 
foci develop more rapidly and show necrotic changes in their 
centre. When silicosis is preceded by tuberculosis the fibroid 
nodules are more isolated and less symmetrical. In cases in which 
tuberculous iiffection develops subsequent to silicosis the fibroid 
nodules are found to be surrounded by areas of caseation. The 
X/ray picture of tuberculosis shows increased clouding and 
blurring of the shadows produced by silicosis. It has been 
pointed out by Middleton that when dust contains a high per/ 
centage of free silica and is in a fine state of division, silicosis 
tends to develop rapidly. This type is met with in grinding, 
sand/blasting, and abrasive soap manufacture. When the dust 
is of more moderate concentration the disease develops more 
slowly and this type is found in metal/grinders and in sandstone 
and pottery workers. When dust contains siUcates the results 
vary in severity and the most severe type met with is produced 
by asbestos. Middleton states that the fibrotic changes produced 
in the lungs by free silica differ from those produced by silicates, 
and that it is possible to distinguish them radiologically and 
histologically. 

The actual relationship of siHca dust to pulmonary tuberculosis 
has been accurately established. The effect of the fine dust is to 
block the lymph channels, produce desquamation of epithelium, 
and so facditate the entrance and retention of tubercle bacilli in 
the lungs. The dust is the pioneer which prepares the wayffpr 
the following bacteria. Infection is facilitated by a high degree 
of humidity of the air which tends to prolong the life of the 
tubercle bacillus and encourages aerogenous invasion. 

Some interesting experimental work on the relationship between 
silicosis and pulmonary tuberculosis has been carried out in the 
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Saranac Laboratory for the study of tuberculosis in the United 
States. It has been found that both the crystalline and amorphous 
form of silica produced the welbmarked fibrotic changes charac^ 
teristic of silicosis, and that in animals with partially healed tuber.' 
culous lesions the inhalation of silica dust leads to a reactivation 
of the disease; nondnfected silicotic animals were also found to be 
extremely susceptible to primary infection by ardficial inoculation. 

A parallel condition to silicosis as a predisposing factor to 
tuberculous infection of the lung is that of asbestosis. The 
asbestos dust which is inhaled contains in addition to silicates 
asbestos particles in the form of fine fibres which are caught in 
the respiratory bronchioles and the alveolar ducts, and a com 
siderable percentage of ferrous iron. Gloyne states that it is not 
yet known what tissue reaction should be attributed to the 
different parts of which asbestos is composed. In all types of 
silicosis apart from the character of the particles inhaled, the 
activity of tuberculous lesions in the pulmonary tissue must vary 
according to whether the infection with tubercle bacilli occurred 
previous to, was associated with, or was subsequent to, dust 
inhalation of sufficient intensity and duration to produce the 
characteristic fibrotic changes in the lung. Wood and Gloyne, 
in a series offifty'seven cases of pulmonary asbestosis, found twelve 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, in ten of which the disease was 
active and three of which terminated fatally. These observers 
incHne to the view that the more frequent occurrence is for a 
tuberculous infection to be superimposed on a commencing 
pulmonary asbestosis. 

The virulence of the tuberculous infection associated with 
silicosis varies within considerable limits, depending as it does 
on the type and concentration of silica dust, the dose and type 
of infection, and other factors. In the writer’s experience, thirty 
years ago, in the North of England, the most acEve and pro/ 
gressive type of infection was observed in workers in the powder 
department of the soap industry, although here the influence of 
massive contact infection was possibly equally responsible for the 
acute character of the disease. The following tables give infbr/ 
mation as to the average age at death, and duration of employment, 
in workers in various industries which give rise to silicosis 
investigated by the Home Office since 1929. 
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Number 

Average 

Duration of Employment 
in Years 


of 

Age at 





Deaths 

Death 

Longest 

Shortest 

Average 

Silicosis 

375 

55*7 

62*0 

1-7 

34-8 

with Tuberculosis 

453 

52*6 

67' 0 

2*0 

31-4 

Asbestosis . 

59 

42*8 

36*0 

1*5 

13-3 

with Tuberculosis 

34 

37 *^ 

29*0 

0*8 

9-4 


Industry 

1 

Number 

of 

Average 
Age at 

Duration of Employment 
in Years 

Deaths 

Death 

Longest 

Shortest 

Average 

Pottiij: 






Silicosis . 

181 

57*9 

62-0 

2*8 

39*1 

with - Tuberculosis 

186 

54*5 

67*0 

5-0 

36*2 

Smistone: 






Silicosis . 

92 

56*2 

57*0 

9-0 

38*2 

with Tuberculosis 

104 

53*9 

53*0 

5*0 

35*2 

Grinim^^ of Metals: 






Silicosis . 

40 

56-4 

56*0 

i8*o 

35*8 

with Tuberculosis 

82 

51-7 

52-0 

2*8 

30*9 

SaniMmtmg: 






Silimm . 

20 

45-4 

24*0 

1*7 

11*5 

with Tuberculosis 

43 

45-0 

28*0 

2*0 

9*4 

MoHuJacture of Scouring 
Pomiers: 






Silicosis • . , ! 

10 

35*2 

37*0 

2-3 

8-9 

with Tuberculosis 

.2 

33-5 

10*8 

2*0 

6 - 

Miscellmmus: 






Silicosis. 

32 

S3-8 

45*0 

6*0 

22-0 

with Tubaculosis 

36 

50*9 

50*0 

7*0 

25-4 
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In females the influence of industrialism in relation to tubers 
culosis is necessarily less marked than in males, although its effect 
can be recognized in the young adult age group in industrial 
districts. The most frequent occupation of females in the less 
industrialized areas who have developed tuberculosis is that of 
housewife, in regard to whom the adverse influence of under/ 
nourishment, large families, and unhealthy home conditions have 
to be taken into account. The housewife spends a large propor/ 
tion of her time in the home and with her young children under 
the age of five is more exposed to home infection than other 
members of the family. In the table on page 58 particulars are 
given of the occupations of 1,274 female patients with positive 
sputum in the county of Hertford. 

Included in other occupations in this table are females 
not occupied and school/children, the figures for these being 57 
and 25 respectively; in no other occupation did the figures 
exceed five. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL STRAIN. In addition 
to actual trauma resistance to tuberculosis is impaired , by mental 
and physical strain. The neurasthenia which is the result of 
mpntgl strain and anxiety predisposes to infecdon, although 
neurasthenic symptoms may also be the expression of chronic 
toxaemia of tuberculous origin. Prolonged or excessive mental 
effort and industrial fatigue are liable to wear down a protective 
resistance to clinical manifestations of infection. Emerson 
attaches much importance to over/fatigue as a cause of mak 
nutrition in children and consequently as an important deter/ 
mining factor in the incidence of tuberculosis. In the report of 
the Mfinistry of Health on Tuberculosis inWales reference is made 
to the possible influence of stress or strain in increasing the 
injurious results of dietary deficiency, or in causing them to appem 
in persons who previously had shown no evidence of such 
deficiency. Excessive physical strain has been found to be the 
precipitating factor in certain cases of the disease. Burton/Fannir^ 
found in 10 per cent of his patients a correlation between excessive 
physical strain and the development of tuberculosis. The writer 
has also met examples of this in sprinters and swimmers. In 
one such case, that of a finely developed apparently healthy 
sprinter, the disease was a rapidly fatal miliary tuberculosis, as 
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was proved by post/mortem examination. In such cases the 
effect of local trauma due to excessive strain on a quiescent existing 
focus of disease is the most likely explanation of the sudden and 
unexpected exacerbation. 

the influence of associated disease. 

The balance of resistance to tuberculosis may be disturbed by 
the adverse influence of some other disease, but the extent and 
character of this influence is obviously difficult to estimate. 
Mental disturbance and defect, and acute and chronic conditions 
of disease make a demand upon the protective and reserve forces 
of the body which varies according to the intensity, duration, 
and character of the disease, and the organ or structure chiefly 
involved. 

The acute infections, with the exception of influenza, do not 
appear to exercise much influence in determining the develop-' 
ment of tuberculosis. A history of influenza preceding the 
development of tuberculosis is fairly frequently obtained. It is 
true that the constitutional disturbance diagnosed as influenza 
may be the expression of the exacerbation of an existing tuber-' 
culous infection. Sir Arthur MacNalty refers to the fact that in 
this country there is an increase in the number of deaths attributed 
to pulmonary tuberculosis during epidemics of influenza. . He 
points out that the peak of the death-'tate &om tuberculosis coin^ 
cides with the peak of influenza mortality, which indicates that 
the increase is due to influenza and not to any exacerbation of 
tuberculosis, and that the explanation is probably to be found 
in a higher mortality from influenza among tuberculous subjects 
than in the general population. One would have expected that 
the marked general debility which not infrequently follows in^ 
fluenza would have seriously impaired resistance to tuberculous 
infection, and clinical evidence tends to support this view. 

The possible aetiological relationship between the various acute 
diseases and tuberculosis has been investigated by McKinlay and 
Watt in a series of children. These observers obtained no definite 
evidence to support the view that such diseases as measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, chickempox, pneumonia, 
and bronchitis were likely to induce any impaired resistance to 
tuberculous infection. They found, however, that the incidence 
of all these diseases was slightly higher among those who became 
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ultimately tuberculous than among controls, but the difference 
was insignificant, except in the case of scarlet fever, which showed 
a percentage of i8-6, compared with 7-2 for controls. Westwater 
followed up the history after the age of fifteen, of thirty/four 
children positive to tuberculin, who had had measles and found 
no evidence of tuberculosis, but in such cases the presence of 
specific protection would have to be taken into account. Although 
there exist no substantial data to support the view that measles 
predisposes to tuberculosis, some observers are of opinion that 
the allergic condition which follows measles is likely to increase 
liabihty to tuberculous infection. A similar condition has been 
postulated as a sequela of whooping-cough, but there is no definite 
proof that this disease predisposes to tuberculosis. The fine 
bronchitis or broncho-pneumonia which so frequently compli¬ 
cates attacks of measles and whooping-cough would no doubt 
tend to exacerbate an existing tuberculous focus in the lungs, 
but they do not appear to impair local resistance to infecdon, 
notwithstanding the added risk of some degree of trauma in 
connexion with whooping-cough. 

Certain diseased condidons, by the adverse influence which they 
exercise oh the general health and protective mechanism, pre¬ 
dispose to tuberculous ijhecdon or tend to encourage exacerbadon 
when it is present. Before the days of insulin treatment the 
diabetic subject who developed tuberculosis was found to offer 
poor resistance to the progress of the disease, which was rapidly 
fatal. Alcoholism also impairs resistance to tuberculosis, and 
when associated with the disease gravely affects the prospects of 
recovety, although if the alcohol is restricted to beer the effect is 
less injurious. When the wage-earner is addicted to alcoholic 
excess the dependants are likely to suffer from poverty and priva- 
don and become much more suscepdble to infecdon. The 
devdopment of cirrhosis of the liver in chronic alcoholics un¬ 
doubtedly increases the liability to tuberculosis, especially of the 
peritoneum and pleura. Syphilis is generally accepted as impair- 
^g resistance to tuberculosis; various observers, including 
Sergent have brought forward evidence in support of 

IS view. Rickets is stated by some authorides to predispose to 
pu monary tuberculosis in later years by the mechanical restricdon 
0 apical expansion which results from the osseous changes to 
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which it gives rise. In rickety children, however, nutritional and 
other factors have to be taken into consideration as possible 

contributory causes. ... 

Mental disorder and mental deficiency of iow/grade type impair 
resistance to tuberculosis, while the habits of mental patients 
increase the incidence of abdominal infection. Tuberculosis is 
a frequent terminal infection in mental defectives. The slow 
movement, relaxed posturing, shallow breathing, sluggish circu/ 
lauon, and general subnormal physical condition of the mental 
defective are associated with a definite impairment of resistance 
to tuberculosis. From an investigation into the death-rate from 
tuberculosis in a large mental hospital by A. Elkins and the 
writer, it was found that the death-rate per i,ooo varied from 
18-5 in 1911 to a maximum of 117-6 per 1,000 in 1918. 
has stated that in the case of schizophrenics there is undoubtedly 
a lowered resistance to tuberculosis, and that their habits and 
tendencies predispose to infection. He submits statistical evidence 
in support of this view and quotes the figures of Ostmann which 
show that of 790 deaths from tuberculosis in mental hospitals 
429 occurred in schizophrenics. Petrie also refers to a fact of 
significant interest, namely, that the children and siblings ^ of 
schizophrenics, even when non-psychotic, show impaired resist¬ 
ance to tuberculous infection. This no doubt provides an 
explanation of increased susceptibility in certain famlies. 
According to evidence submitted by Mott much of the infection 
in patients in mental hospitals existed in latent form before 
admission, and the fact that it is much more difficult to ca^ 
out personal preventive measures in connexion with rnentaliy 
disordered and defective persons necessarily tends to facihtate the 
spread of the disease unless the most stringent precautionary 

measures are adopted. . • 1 11 

A study of the incidence of tuberculosis in these mental^ 
subnormal groups raises points of epideimological interest. It 
emphasizes the existence of a specific predisposing factor which 
in times of special stress and strain may have wider imphcations. 
It presents also the illustration of a special subnormal group with 
a ratio of susceptibles, or at least of individuals possessing less than 
normal resistance, living under institutional conditions. to 
such conditions there should be added other predisposing factors, 
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such as inadequate intake of food, overcrowding, and a lowering 
of the hygienic standard, the reasons for a progressive increase in 
the incidence of tuberculosis in these groups become obvious. 

COMBINED PREDISPOSING FACTORS. It is 
difficult to estimate the relative importpce of the various factors 
which predispose to tuberculous infection as frequently they exist 
and exercise their influence in combination. This is well illus/ 
trated by the results of Bradbury’s Tyneside investigation. An 
individual who lives in an overcrowded, insanitary home, follows 
an occupation associated with inorganic dust, and is addicted to 
alcoholic excess comes under the adverse influence of a three/fold 
predisposing factor. Similarly, a woman who in addition to 
industrial strain lives under unhealthy conditions and has a diet 
deficient in fats, proteins, and vitamins, has to face a three/fold 
attack upon her protective mechanism against infection. It is 
the existence of numerous factors which singly and collectively 
wear down natural or specific resistance to active tuberculous 
disease which renders more difficult the problem of prevention 
and complete control, and which in the presence of any lowering 
of the social standard of life will tend to increase the incidence 
of the disease. 

THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS. This organism, ^s-- 
covered by Koch in 1882, was proved by him to be the immediate 
cause of tuberculosis. Its various types and its relationship to 
tuberculous lesions in man and in animals have been extensively 
studied, and we have now a fairly accurate conception of its 
parasitic life in human and animal hosts. Of its life/cycle apart 
from its parasitic existence we know little, but it is quite impossible 
to envisage an organism of this type with its waxy protective 
envelope as having no cycle of existence outside a living host. 
But although the tubercle bacillus is more resistant than the 
majority of known organisms, it is readily destroyed by antiseptics, 
by direct sunlight, and by ultra-violet radiations. It will, 
however, survive for considerable periods if such conditions as 
moisture, organic impurities, and the absence of sunlight exist. 

The tubercle bacillus belongs to a group of acid-fast organisms 
which are widely distributed and which are either parasitic to 
man and animals or have a saprophytic existence. 

Morphologically the bacillus presents the appearance of a small 
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A ,vhich may be short and blunt or slender and elongated; 
i i dSllI and non^mouk Omin aknane form, of .he 
u r^illnTmciudins the granular form known as Much s granules, 
S aS non^cidist. have been des,ibed. The mamre 
bacillus presents certain unstained areas which are considered to 
S vacuSes; it is readily'stlined by Gram’s method, but for 
routine examination the ZiehkNeelsen stain is the one umversally 

^'”Th?morphological features of the tubercle bacillus present an 
interesting study. Its long slender and short compact shapes and 
its aggregation in clumps, as seen in positive sputum, are well 
known According to some observers, however, it also occurs 
in much smaller and less easily identified forms which have given 
rise to the view that associated with the actual bacillary term or 
the organism there exists a virus of filtrable character. Fontes, 
Calmette, and other investigators believe that in one phase oi 
its life/cycle the tubercle bacillus exists m the form ot minute 
granules which constitute a filtrable virus. The subject has 
recently been investigated by Fraenkel and Pulvertafo They 
employed a strain ‘bovine vallee’, which was obtained from the 
Institut Pasteur, and which was stated to contain a filtrable virus. 
They obtained some positive results froiii floating cultures oi the 
strain; seven positive results after filtration through membrane 
filter o- 7 Si>; three positive results after passing through Lg candles, 
and two positive results with membrane filter 0-3 p.. The method 
adopted was inoculation into the lymphatic glands oi the neck 
of the guinea/pig, and the variation in the resuks obtamed is 
interesting and suggestive. In some cases tuberculous lesions in 
the infected gland with large nodules in the spleen were produced; 
in others enlargement of the gland without or with wery tw 
acid/fast bacilU. The presence of tubercle bacilh in the lyinphatic 
gland when not otherwise identified was occasiGnally dempm 
strated by culture on Loewenstein medium, or by mocu anon 
into another guinea^'pig with a consequent genera ze ^tu ct 
culosis. In a further investigation the 

filtrable character of eight strains of tubercle bacilh and obta ned 
positive results in four of these. They copclude ® 

obtained that the filtrability of these strains is proba y 
the presence of immature bacilli or granules, and t ey oun 
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evidence to support the view that there exists associated with the 
tubercle bacillus a distinct ultra/visible virus which produces a 
distinct type of the bacillus. 

An interesting possibility as to the significance of these filtrated 
granules has been suggested by the observations of Kahn, who 
studied the life^cycle of the single organisms isolated from a stock 
culture of the human type of bacillus with a view to determine 
its method of reproduction. He found that in addition to simple 
fission the tubercle bacillus adopts a much more complicated I 

process of reproduction characterized by curious pleomorphic 
features. His findings he summarized as follows: (a) Initial 
segmentation of the tubercle bacillus into three or more ovoid 
units, (h) the division of these units into diplococcoid forms, 

(c) the grouping of these elements into a mass of minute particles 
from which extremely small and delicate rods were observed to 
sprout, and (<i) the subsequent development of these tiny rods 
into mature tubercle bacilli. At certain stages of this develop/ 
mentary process the organism was found to be non/acid/fast. 

The morphological variations of the tubercle bacillus which have 
been demonstrated by these and other observers raise interesting 
speculadve problems regarding their aetiological relationship to 
the disease. If products of the tubercle bacillus exist as filtrable 
granules or immature bodies, their existence in blood, sputum, 
pus, discharge, milk, both human and bovine, must be postu/ 
fated, and these granules, owing to ultta/visibility or absence of 
acid/fast characteristics, cannot be recognized by ordinary micro/ 
scopic examination, but require for the ultimate detection pro/ 
longed and elaborate cultural and biological methods. It has 
been stated that these aberrant types of the organism are capable 
of producing in inoculated animals tuberculous lesions in which 
the mature type of bacillus is ultimately found. There is the 
obvious possibility that these variants may have some part in the 
production of contatt infection and in relation to the intensity 
or latency of a primary or secondary infection, but as this is 
purely speculative it is not possible to discuss it further in the 
light of present knowledge. It should be stated, moreover, that 
a series of experiments carried out by Gloyne, Glover, and 
Griffith, to determine whether there exists a filtrable form of j 
the tubercle bacillus, proved negative, and none of the animals 
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colonies of the smooth strain are circular and convex with a 
smooth surface and entire edge, while those of the rough^ strain 
are irregular in outline and heaped up with a rough' granular 
surface. Morphologically also there is a distinction; the bacilli 
comprising the smooth strain are fairly long, curved, sometimes 
beaded, and are seen more or less parallel and in bundles, while 
those in the rough strain are short, sometimes ovoid or coccoid 
in shape, and appear in Chinese letter forms or in dense clumps. 
The authors point out that these distinctive features are due to a 
diifferent method of division, for whereas in the smooth strain 
the division is complete and the bacilli occupy a separate position 
in parallel rows, in the rough strain the division is not complete, 
but angular, resembling a greenstick fracture, and the bacilli 
occupy masses which become heaped up. The authors further 
state that it is not possible to say to what extent these two strains 
vary in virulence, but if we accept the view, which appears to 
be the most reasonable explanation, that the younger the strain 
the more severe the infection, it would appear that the rough 
strain would, if similarly produced in the human host, constitute 
the more virulent infection. J. E. Pottenger carried out an 
extensive investigation, comprising some eight thousand obser/ 
vations, regarding the correlation between the length of the 
tubercle bacillus and the degree of activity of the disease, and the 
result of his observations indicated that the short forms pre/ 
dominated during greater activity and acute phases of the disease, 
and the long or more mature forms were associated with lessened 
activity and with chronicity. . 

The degree of virulence of an infection must necessarily depend 
to a large extent upon the mass of dosage or the actual number 
of tubercle bacilli which primarily invade an unprotected host. 
A massive dosage or rapidly repeated small doses will tend to 
produce an infection which is progressive or becomes generalized. 
Small doses, however, in the case of susceptible animals have 
been proved to be potent in giving rise to a progressive and fatal 
infection. Schwabacher and Wilson have carried out a series 
of experiments with a view to determine whether by the employ^’ 
ment of minimal doses of tubercle bacilli it were possible to induce 
a chronic selfrestricted retrogressive form of tuberculosis. They 
employed by ■ intra/muscular inoculation a . dose which' was 
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• tpA tn ret5resent two to ten living bacilli. While the local 
oroduce^d by minimal doses tended to retrogress, the lesions 
S developed in the spleen, liver and lungs appeared to be 
gressive and ultimately fatal. The intra^tracheal or in r ^ 
Tulmonary inoculation of ten to fifty living organisms produced 
Lere pulmonary lesions which were rapidly fatal with 
desree^of systeiic infection. In these experiments both the 
£an and^ovine type of bacillus and animals of varying 
StibiUty were used and the investigators remark that even 
when minimal numbers were given, the disease, once it was 
established, appeared to be progressive and to lead eventually to 
a fatal issue These results would appear to indicate that the 
progressive infection is not so much a question of amoun o 
LsL as the absence of resistive capacity against the active 
devefopment of infection from what may be a minimal nurnb 
of tubLle bacilli which have gained entrance. Birrell ^d 
pointed out that in human beings, as in aniinals. the measure 
of the dose which proves fatal bears some relationship to the 
weil of an animal, so that a dose sufficient to prove fatal to 
an fnfant could be resisted by an adult. It is 
much the number which invade, but the rate of increase after 
Lasion has taken place which is the sigmficant factor, whil 
virulence of strain must be viewed in relation to an impaii 

absent protective resistance. - 

METHODS OF INFECTION. The most frequent 
methods by which priniary iiffiection. takes place in the human 
subject are by inhalation and ingestion. The ““i , ^ 

largely predominates, and infection by inhalation may be induced 
through the medium of infected droplets or du«. Droplet 
infection is regarded as the 'aiethod of commumca 
of close contact, such as occurs in the of a tuberculous m 

nursing a young child. Experiments have 
droplet infection is only possible when proximi y - , infected 

person is within three or four feet, the distance eHn&hine 

droplets can be propelled by the ® expulsion, 

sne,edng,, and,J.QuJ_talHng. * i q- articles of 

unless they come into contact with in ivi eravitate 

furniture, remain suspendedjn the air until they ^ S 
to the floor, where in time the moisture evaporates and the bacilli 
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are set free to mingle with the dust. Dust particles containing 
organisms are easily disturbed by movements and currents of air 
in a room, and may circulate considerable distances and at 
considerable heights. It has been proved that the dust from an 
infected room contains tubercle bacilli, and these will survive 
for some considerable time if favourable conditions such as dark^ 
ness, warmth, and moisture are present. The fact that the dust 
of rooms occupied by patients suffering from open pulmonary 
tuberculosis contains tubercle bacilli has been proved by various 
observers. Cornet in 1888 inoculated guinea/pigs with dust 
obtained from rooms and workshops occupied by such padents 
and obtained a posidve result in 20 per cent of cases. Positive 
results were also obtained from dust taken from general and 
mental hospitals, the results being 21-3 and 39-4 per cent re/ 
spectively. Tubercle bacilli have also been found to be present 
in the dust of railway/carriages and tramcars, but it is significant 
that they are seldom recovered from the dust of sanatoria and 
tuberculosis hospitals. 

While droplet infecdon is the chief method by which the 
disease is transmitted, where there is close contact, dust infecdon 
also plays an important part. When infecdon is contracted in 
the office or workshop it is frequently through the medium of 
infected dust. 

The thitd method of infecdon is through the medium of milk 
containing tubercle bacilli, and is the one chiefly responsible for 
the development of abdominal and other extra/pulmonary forms 
of tuberculosis in young children. 

While milk is the chief medium of infecdon by ingestion, 
tubercle bacilli may be present in butter, cream, cheese, and other 
forms of milk foods. Tubercle bacilli may also be present in 
meat, but the risk of infection from this source is regarded 
as slight, owing to cooking and to the inspection which is 
carried out. 

The possibility of some other method of infecdon cannot, 
however, be altogether excluded. It is difficult to envisage all 
individuals who are posidve reactors as being infected by one of 
the dnee recognized methods. The tubercle bacillus is so closely 
associated with man in his urban existence that the relationship 
between the parasite and the host presents a diverse problem many 
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aspects of which have not yet been elucidated. One of these 
is the frequency with which reactive but non/clinical infection 
occurs without any overt contact with clinical cases of the disease. 
The occurrence of cases of masked infection or latency does not 
altogether explain the high ratio of positive reactors: is the 
occurrence of mutation the true explanation? 

PATHS OF INFECTION. As has previously been 
stated, congenital tuberculosis occasionally occurs as a result of 
pre/natal iSection. Some French authorities hold the view that 
primary infection in the human subject occurs in utero and is 
the result of the passage through the placenta of the granular 
elements of tubercle bacilli which subsequently develop into the 
mature organisms. This conception of the origin of primary 
infection is not, however, accepted in this country, and so far no 
concrete evidence in support of it has been submitted. 

The most frequent path of infection is by the respiratory tract, 
resulting in the development of a pulmonary lesion; it is estimated 
that at least 8o. per cent of primary infections are aerogenqus in 
origin. A primary focus may also occur in the tonsil or in the 
cervical lymphatic glands from aerogenous infection. Aerogenous 
infection is chiefly due to the human type of bacillus, but the 
bovine type may also be responsible. The tubercle bacillus also 
finds an entrance to the human body by ingestion with inilk or 
other food through the intestinal mucosa and gives rise to abdo^ 
minal infection; the resulting lesions occurring in the abdominal 
lymph glands or involving the peritoneum. These lesions are 
frequently due to the bovine type, while gross intestinal lesions 
are usually the result of secondary endogenous infection with 
bacilli of the human type. A circuitous path for pulmonary 
infection by ingestion is via the lacteals, thoracic duct, superior 
vena cava, and right heart to the lungs, and this no doubt 
accounts for some cases of pulmonary tuberculosis due to the 
bovine type of bacillus. There is increasing evidence to support 
the view that bacilli introduced via the gastrointestinal tract will 

produce a primary pulmonary infection. 

Direct infection of the skin and mucous membranes also takes 
place. The post-'mortem wart and the superficial infection some/ 
times observed in butchers are examples of infection through 
direct inoculation. The high percentage of bovine infection 
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found in cases of lupus is somewhat remarkable, as the majority 
of such cases appear to have no connexion with cattle. 

PRIMARY INFECTION. It is now generally accepted 
that the primary infection in human tuberculosis takes place in 
the majority of cases in the pulmonary tissue and during the early 
years of Hfe. Blacklock in his series of cases found that the primary 
focus occurred in the lung in 85-5 per cent. The length of the 
incubation period in the human subject is not accurately known, 
although it may extend to several months; in animals the incuba/ 
tion period of experimental infection is short—a week to ten days. 
To what extent the period of incubation varies in duration 
according the severity of infection, dosage, and diminished 
resistance is unknown. Debre and Jacquet refer to the ante/ 
allergic period which represents the time which elapses between 
actual contact and the development of a positive response to 
tuberculin. This period has been found by different observers 
to vary considerably in duration; the maximum being six months 
and the minimum about one month. This ante/allergic period 
would coincide with the period of incubation, but it must 
obviously be extremely difficult to determine its duration. The 
true period of incubation must be the time which elapses between 
the settlement of tubercle bacilli in the selected tissue and 
the formation of true tuberculous tissue under the stimulus 
of the toxins of the organism. If the tissues invaded permit 
of elaboration of toxic products of the bacillus with the 
consequent formation of a tuberculous focus the allergic state 
is established. 

The term allergy is appHed to the reactive state of the body 
induced by infection, which is permanent but variable in degree, 
and which according to this variation may show as responsive 
phenomena, sensitiveness, insensitiveness, or an immunity re/ 
sponse. The significance of allergy and its relationship to a correct 
conception of specific prevention and treatment have been clearly 
presented by Lyle Cummins in a communication from which 
the following conclusions are taken; 

(i) The response of man to tuberculous infection exhibits 
three constitutional states: (d) indifference which is pre/allergic, 
(h) intolerance, and (c) tolerance; the two latter depending on 
the acquired character of allergy and reinfection. Allergy or 
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, *■ manifests itself in tuberculosis in a series of states 

marbelub^divided as follows: (a) hypersensitivity repre. 
fv toxic and inflammatory processes as expressed by such 
sentedby weight, pallor, and by 

symptoms > allerffic immunity, which is the immune 

“ ““ prXTonk Ucfflus aad which 

fTlUmnS of the^atutal Lmunity which promotes 

® SS herUnm In contiexion with the protecave .nBuence 

spontaneous beau g ,ha, ,he net result of the 

of a prim y jnfprfiQn is a negligible primary lesion with 
average P™? ‘“tSadc syS by wLh the infection is 
S^Sd » c^Stat L paril active imnaurnty p^ 
dSd byIhe primary infection has as its most tmpottaut fhnctton 

^“fcsuicdofSf tSsue; to tubercle bacilli in a susceptible 

■i‘4£S£?i?l3S'S5 

Stiffi mays 'however, remain in the tissues 

Kftfpr^rcSor^^^ 

I „s«ance offLd to its development f “ f 

to a high degree^ of natural resistance an acquired specific im 
to a nign aegicc ui normal condiuons to 

mumty response ^hich is ikdy 

confer immumty 1 bacilU 

heal but remain ^J'VutmeXe may become 

embedded in its tissue which at some lesmn or to 

aoive and virulent and gwe rise to an e^^^^ 

fresh foci of infection elsewhere. ^ P i r |.g|ative 

develop and eaend by slow ptogiesston »■* S/S 

quiescLe and ultimately prove &tal ^“Sf&tal 

itime. Finally, the pttmiry infecuon „ rr 

fiom generalized tuberculosis due to “ pecomii^ 

- result of some specially vital part, such as memnges, beco g 

“primary infection of the lungs c«ai„ sites of sdection have 
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come to be recognized. The primary lesion was first described 
bv Parrot in 1876 as a single focus located in the sub/pleural 
tissue and which showed no progressive tendency. In pulmonaiy 
infection in children the initial lesion is also known as Ghons 
primary focus, which is a circular lesion of small size usually 
appearing in the lower lobe. In the adult, more especially the 
young adult, the primary pulmonary focus is now^ generally 
known as Assmann’s focus. The character and significance of 
this focus have been described by Assmann, Redeker, Arborelius, 
Kerley, and other observers. Kerley states that the radiographical 
picture of this focus shows a small round opacity varying in size 
from that of a pea to half a crown located in the right infra/ 
clavicular region. It is also occasionally observed in the right 
middle and lower lobes and in the left infra/clavicular region, 
but rarely if ever in the left lower lobe. One feature of this focus 
is the zone of what appears to be inflammatory reaction which 
frequently surrounds it. The nature of this zone of reaction is 
not quite clear, but it is probably due to the fact that the central 
tuberculous focus is a primary infection which gives rise to a 
local tissue reaction. This association of non/specific reactive 
disturbance with active tuberculous lesions has long been recog/ 
nized clinically. In common with both these primary foci the 
lymphadc glands which drain the locadons involved become 
infected by passage of the tubercle baciUi along the lymph chan/ 
nels; this is known as the Law of Parrot. It is generally accepted 
that both Ghons and Assmann s feci are the result of an exo/ 
genous infecdon through the respirato^ tract. Blacklock fourid 
in his invesdgadon that where the primary focus was found in 
the lungs only tubercle bacilli of human origin were obtained. 
It does not follow, however, that all cases of primary lung infecdon 
are due to aerogenous infecdon. Pottenger emphasizes the point 
that no matter where the tubercle bacilli are introduced some of 
them win finally find their way through the lymph and blood/ 
streams to the lungs, and that this is especially liable to occur 
in the pre/allergic state before the reacdve response has been 
elicited. 

In primary abdonoinal infection the primary focus may occur 
in the intestinal wall, but more generally the primary infection 
develops in the mesenteric glands or in the .peritoneum. 
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controls a corresponding infection produced extensive tuberculosis 
of the lungs, kidneys, spleen, and liver, and this difference he 
attributed to some degree of allergic protection in the infected 
animal. Pagel’s conclusion from his experiments is as follows: 
‘Since isolation of the tuberculous process in the lungs is the 
most striking feature of the adult type of human pulmonary 
tuberculosis, the results of these experiments point to the con^ 
elusion that isolated pulmonary tuberculosis in the adult is 
dependent upon the peculiar allergic condition of an incomplete 
immunity which suffices for the protection of the extra^^pulmonary 
organs, but not of the most susceptible of the organs, the 
lungs.’ 

.A-lthough there exists experimental and clinical evidence to 
support the view that a primary infection of a certain degree of 
potency if it has healed confers protection against reinfection, it 
is evident that this protection in the human subject is by no 
means complete and, moreover, may be seriously impaired or 
almost completely annulled by adverse factors. 

Xhe relationship between primary infection of bovine origin 
in children and reinfection is less easily understood. Some 
authorities consider that a primary infection with the bovine type 
of organism gives an increased protection to infection with the 
human type of bacillus, and there is some evidence in support 
of this view. A secondary endogenous infection of the lungs in 
a person primarily infected with bacilli of bovine origin would 
be due to the same type of bacillus, and one would expect to find 
the bovine type of organism more bequently in adult pulmonary 
tuberculosis, but apart from the suggestive findings of Monro as 
to the presence of bovine tubercle bacilli in the tracheo/bronchial 
glands, there exist no clear data as to the correlation between 
primary infection of bovine origin and secondary pulmonary 
endoecnoES infection. 

CONTACT INFECTION. It has been conclusively 
proved by statistical evidence that the chief cause of the endemic 
persistence of tuberculosis is contact infection in the home of 
children under the age of five years. The possibiHty of contact 
infecuon occumng in the school, especially in the residential 
st*opl, must also be considered. The improvement which has 
taken place in the hygiemc and sanitary standard of public 
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positive cases are given by Kayne: Frantz (Germany) i6-8, 
Deutsch/Lederer (Germany) 6-6, Heynsius van den Berg (Hob 
land) 12-3, Lissant Cox i-y and 3•2, Turner 5-2, Dorothy Do-w 
and Lloyd i-S, and Tattersall z-g- The case mortality of the 
disease in infants under the age of twelve months is high, varying 
according to different authorities from 15 to 100 per cent. The 
younger the infant the more fatal is the infection likely to be. 
The writer has had recently brought to his notice the death of 
an infant four months old from miliary tuberculosis whose mother 
had pulmonary tuberculosis with positive sputum. And yet 
many children escape infection of sufficient intensity to produce 
clinical manifestadons of the disease, and some may even remain 
nomreacdve notwithstanding close contact with sputum-'positive 
cases. The former fact postulates an immune response from 
repeated small doses of infecdon, and the latter the existence of 
natural immunity in a small percentage of cases. 

Investigations as to the incidence of infection in contacts have 
been carried out by various observers in this country. Lissant 
Cox and others carried out an extensive survey regarding the 
fate of young children in tuberculous households. The total 
number of children who were contacts of persons with positive 
sputum and whose history was investigated was 1,486, of whom 
1,023 were under the age of five years. The .number of deaths 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in contacts under the age of five 
was five, w’hile the deaths from other forms of tuberculosis num^' 
bered forryz-five, of which thirty^one were due to meningids, eight 
were due to general tuberculosis, and four were due to abdominal 
infecdon, the two remaining deaths resulting from'tnberculasis 
of bones and joints and of peripheral" glands respecdvely. The 
percentage of deaths from tuberculosis of the respiratory system 
was 3-3, compared with the control figure of o-6 per cent for 
England and Wales. The percentage of deaths from other forms 
of tuberculosis was 30'0, compared with the corresponding com 
trol figure of 3 '8 per cent for England and Wales. One interesting 
fact emerges from the results of this invesdgadon. In the total 
number of children under the age of five years 150 deaths had 
occurred at the dme of the invesdgadon, of which fifty were due 
to tuberculosis. The percentage rado of deaths from causes other 
than tuberculosis, chiefly infecdous, was, with the two significant 
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, „ attended Brompton Hospital, and who were born after the 
lagnXof toberculosis had been made; the results ate sume 

tnarized as follows: 

Deothmtefrom Tuberculosis in Contact Children in the various Groups under 
the Age of Five 


Group 


o-i year 


Mother T.B.+ - 
Father T.B.+ • 

Parent T.B.+ • 
parent T.B.— • 

Parent non4uberculous 


per cent 
r88 
1*77 
1-83 
0*47 
0*58 


1-5 years 

per cent 
0 

1*75 

0-91 

0*73 

0*79 


rpsiilts of Special significance are shown m this table. 
The highest death/rate occurred in infants urider one year in 
contact with mothers with positive sputum, and this is in agree/ 

Et ;;rdr„^=.t 

the disease in early childhood. tbp re<;ults 

In their second communication jtivetubercuHn 

obtainedintheirinv— 

reactors in a series of children belo^ ng 

working/class T pLuet tuberculin tests, to which 

accuracy of the Mantoux and iirqti +.1,0 fnllAwiner table 

tte is made in a subsequent chaper, I" f 
they give the results of their apphcauon of the Mantomr 

a series of 1,003 children. 
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T,vn -Doints of special interest arise in connexion with these 
figures ^It will be oLerved that the percentage of positive reactors 
the "ages ten to fifteen in the non/contact group is considerably 

Wher than in the corresponding age.group of contacts with 
higher “an ^ ^fPcult to explain, but it tends 

rrroS that tee aces not ete as an infective agent 
„rnC"microscopic foim of the tubercle baal us. It will also 
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to infection. In family infection, however, inheritance cannot 
be altogether disregarded as a factor which contributes to impaired 
resistance. One is compelled to consider the possibility of im 
herited predisposition when tuberculosis claims as its victims 
several members of a family in good circumstances living in a 
large house and experiencing no depletion of food as regards 
quantity or quality. Or is the explanation to be found in an 
exaltation of virulence through transmission from one member 
to another; In considering the epidemiology of family tuber/ 
culosis where several members become fatally infected, the exis/ 
tence of aedological factors common to all have to be discussed. 
The most important factor is the source of infection to which all 
are exposed, and it is generally accepted that all are exposed to 
infection by the same strain of organism. They are also exposed 
to repeated doses of infection, but not to equal dosage of infection. 
As regards predisposing factors the only one common to all in 
such a family is some degree of inherited susceptibility. While 
admitting that the continued existence of a definite source of 
infection is the principal and most significant cause of family 
tuberculosis, the influence of inherited susceptibility as a con/ 
tributing factor cannot be ruled out in some families. 

INFECTION IN FAMILIES. Illustrations of group infec/ 
tion in families are well known to medical men; fortunately, owing 
to modern methods of observation and treatment this form ofinfec/ 
tion is now only exceptionally seen. The gifted Bronte family 
suffered from tuberculosis, a moving description of which has been 
given by Sir Arthur MacNalty. The family consisted of six child/ 
ren, five girls and one boy, and the two eldest daughters, Maria and 
Elizabeth, were sent in 1824, at the age of ten and nine years, to 
Cowan Bridge School in Lancashire, where there was over/ 
crowding in the dormitories, associated with insufficient and 
unsuitable food. In the following year there was an outbreak of 
sickness in the school which was called low fever’, and Maria 
and Elizabeth Bronte developed pulmonary tuberculosis in the 
course of this outbreak. Maria Bronte was removed home to 
Haworth and died on May 6th, and Elizabeth, who was also 
removed fiom school, died on June 15th. Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte, who had also been pupils at Cowan Bridge School, came 
back to Haworth on June ist, but did not return to school, as 
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its damp situation was considered to be unsuitable to their health. 
Xhe remaining members of the family, Patrick and A.nne, 
became subsequently infected. Patrick, who had given way to 
intemperate habits, died in 1848, at the age of thirty^one; Emily 
died three months later in the same year at the age of thirty; 
and Anne died in May 1849 at the age of twenty/nine. Charlotte, 
the member of the family who survived^ longest, and the only 
one to marry, died at the age of thirty/nine, and the history of 
her state of health indicates that she suffered frorn slowly pro^ 
eressive disease with intermittent phases of exacerbation. In these 
Ambers of the family the assigned cause of death was com 
sumption or phthisis, with the exception of Patrick, in whose 
case death was attributed to chronic bronchitis and marasmus, 
which in a young man of his age and with such a history of 
contact could only mean tuberculous infecuon. The writer has 
met with one or two instances of severe fanuly tuberculosis, in 
all of which the father was the primary source of infection. One 
family consisted of sixteen children, only one of whom reached 
adult life, and seven of whom were known to have died from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. The father of another farm y of ten had 
suffered for a long period from cough and some huskmess of 
voice; he died at the age of fifty/one from pulmonary tuberculosis; 
the mother remained well throughout. Of mne children, four 
died of pulmonary tuberculosis, one from tuberculous memngitis, 
and four had clinical evidence of pulmonary tuberculosis, of 
whom three had positive sputum. The ages of the pulmonary 

•cases ranged from sixteen to twenty/five. . 

INFECTION IN INSTITUTIONS. Reference to he 
tragic history of the Bronte family directs attenhon to the possibility 
of epidemic outbreaks of tuberculous infection in schools and other 
institutions. The collecting of either young or subnormal persons 
together in institutions where the feeding and the general hygiemc 
standard, especially as regards cleanliness, foh air, 
are inadequate is liable to give rise to an outbreak of tuberculosis 

in epidemic form when once infecuon is introduced. _ 

An outbreak of this character has been repotted in a home 
which provided accommodation for girls from Boards of Gua^ 

dians. Intheoutbreaktherewerefortycasesofillnesswithel^^^^^^ 

deaths which were attributed to tuberculous disease. It w 
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found that there had existed in the home a focus of tuberculous 
infection for a period of five or six years, with a fatal case three 
or four years prior to the date of investigation. The type of child 
admitted to the home was poor and the group could be regarded 
as subnormal physically, as they came from destitute homesfwhile 
their history in a number of cases showed contact with infection 
before admission. The conditions in the home which encouraged 
excitation of infection included overcrowding in dormitories 
insufficient diet with meagre milk allowance, absence of regular 
exercise in the open air, interference with hours of sleep, and no 
suitable arrangements for treatment and segregation. Sir Arthur 
MacNaIfy expressed the view in the report, that ‘by passage 
from individual to individual the virulence of the infiction was 
gradually exalted’. This view is supported by the findings of 
Topley in other fields of investigation. His findings, however, 
show that to produce exaltation of virulence in a group after 
infection has Been introduced, the admission of susceptibles is 
necessary. May not this be the true explanation of group infec-- 
tion, namely, infection, close contact, unfavourable conditions 
wKh the intermittent adpiission of susceptibles, and in fa mil y 
imection, extreme susceptibility, in some instances. The influence 
of adverse conditions during the War in increasing the incidence 
oi infecuon in special groups in a mental insdtution was investi/ 
^te by . A. Elkins and the writer. The following table shows 

the increase in group infection amongst low-grade mental cases 
durine- the War ware- ° 


Year 


I9ir 

1912 

1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
191S 


1 Average, 

1 Nomber 

1 of Patients 

j Deaths 
from all 

Mortality from 
Tuberculosis 

Causes 

Deaths 

Rate per 1,000 

2,049 

144 

38 

i8*5 

2,068 

129 

41 

19-8 

j 2,051 

197 

59 

29*0 

i 2,099 

172 

42 

20*0 

1 2,045 

. 240' 

70 

34*2 

j 2,041 

.283; 

102 

, 49*9 

1 I.94I 

459 ■ 

'141 , 

72*6 

! 1.769 

542, 

208 

117*6 
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The special features of this group were that it included a high 
proportion of low-grade mental defectives who were subnormal 
mentally and physically, and that their habits were such as to 
facilitate the spread of infection. The increasing death-rate 
during the War years was no doubt related to depleted diet, more 
especially in regard to fats. 

TUBERCULOUS INFECTION IN NURSES. In 
relation to the possibilities of contact infection, nurses constitute 
a special group by themselves. In special hospitals and other 
institutions which deal exclusively with cases of tuberculosis, the 
nurses when on duty are in continuous contact with patients 
having positive sputum, but under conditions of hygiene and 
prophylaxis which should restrict in large measures the risk of 
severe or massive infection. In general hospitals, although the 
number of infective cases of tuberculosis is much less, the pre¬ 
cautions carried out to prevent infection are less stringent, so that 
there is greater risk of contracting an infection sufficient to produce 
cHnical tuberculosis in a general hospital than in a tuberculosis 
hospital or sanatorium. The incidence of tuberculous infection 
among nurses in general and in tuberculosis hospitals varies 
according to different observers. Geer, who investigated the health 
of 934 nurses, part of whose training included the nursing of 
tuberculous patients, found that 4*5 per cent developed tuber¬ 
culosis. He has also shown that probationer nurses who on 
entrance to the same hospital were tuberculin negative, became 
tuberculin positive within a period of twelve months, and that 
out of 147 nurses who had been in the hospital for six months 
or longer only four were found to give a negative reaction. On 
the other hand, an investigation as to the incidence of reactors 
in the nursing staff of hospitals which had no accommodation 
for tuberculous patients showed that only 41*8 gave a positive 
reaction. Heimbeck of Oslo has investigated the incidence of 
clinical tuberculosis in a series of hospital nurses ffom 1924 on¬ 
wards, the latest beginning in 1935- His findings are briefly as 
follows: Of 800 persons who had passed the primary infection 
without disease 30 developed tuberculous disease; of 387 persons 
who were primarily infected, ri8 developed tuberculosis; of 439 
persons vaccinated with 33 developed the disease, and 

of 287 persons who were vaccinated with B.C.G. until they 
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became tuberculin positive, eight developed evidence of tubercu^ 
!ous disease. The manifestation of tuberculosis observed in all 
these groups included, in addition to pulmonary infection, 
pleuritis and erythema nodosum, the total number of the former 
being 37 and of the latter 57; the number of cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis recorded with positive sputum was 17, which is a 
small number of the total classed as clinically tuberculous. 

The risk of the development of clinical manifestation of tubers 
culosis in the case of contact nurses who are initially tuberculin 
negative is shown by the figures of Heimbeck in the following 
table; 



i Nomber 

! Years Dis^ 1 ^ . 

j observed eased j 

1 Morbidity 
(annual 
percentage) 

Prohatkner Nurses: 


! 1 1 


Pirqoct Positive 

. i 668 

1 1,772 \ 22 \ 0 

1*2 

Pirquet Negative 
Gmiuated Nurses: 

©0 

\ 687 i 97 ^ 12 

; 1 ; ! 

34*3 

Pirqiiet Positive 

• i 504 

i 2,946 j 12 I 0 

0-4 

Pirqeet Positive 
(initially negative) 

. 1 178 

! 1.361 7 I 1 

0*5 


I: 




It will be observed from the above table that no deaths occurred 
among those who were initially tuberculin positive, and that of 
those imtially tuberculin negative thirteen died. Heimbeck com 
eludes that the tuberculosis risk attached to nursing depends upon 
two factors, namely, whether the women who take up nursing 
are tubercuUn positive without having contracted the disease, and, 
secondly, the extent of the infection to which they are exposed. 

The incidence of tuberculosis in sanatorium nurses varies 
according to different observers. In the Trudeau Sanatorium 
and in the Pottenger Sanatorium in America no case of pu^ 
monary mbwculosis in the nursing staffhas been recorded during 
penods of fo^/five and thirty years respectively. It is also the 
general experience in this country that the healthy members of the 
nursing suff of a well-conducted sanatorium seldom develop 
climcal manifestations of the disease. Mariette has carried out 
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an intensive investigation at the Glen Lake Sanatorium on the 
incidence of tuberculosis in sanatorium nurses which casts an 
informing light on the subject. The investigation was com/' 
menced by instituting the policy of the X^ray examination of all 
nurses at the commencement of employment and yearly thereafter, 
and subsequently every three months. The results were as follows: 
Group i, Supervising Nurses: 123 were X-rayed, of whom 14 
were not followed; of the remaining 109 evidence of the adult 
type of tuberculosis was found on the initial X/ray examination 
in 16-5 per cent. Of the remaining group with a negative X/ray 
picture, 8-3 per cent subsequently developed active tuberculosis. 
Group ii. General Duty Nurses: 610 were X/rayed^ of whom 
209 could not be followed; of the remaining 401 evidence of 
adult type of tuberculosis was found in 8-9 per cent on initial 
X/'iay examination. Of the remaining group with a negative 
X/'iay picture, 2*4 per cent developed inactive tuberculosis and 
4*5 per cent active tuberculosis. Group iii. Student Norses: 
1^851 were X-rayed, of whom 794 were not followed; of the 
remaining ip57 evidence of adult tuberculosis was found in 6*4 
per cent on initial X^ray examination; of the remaining group 
with a negative X-/ray picture, 2*9 per cent developed inactive 
tuberculosis and 2-i aaive tuberculosis. Taking the groups 
together it was found that in the X/'iay negative group 3*1 per 
cent developed active tuberculosis and 2*6 latent tuberculosis. 
Edwards states that at the Cheshire Joint Sanatorium all new 
members of the staff are Mantoux/tested and radiographed and 
he found that out of 54 tuberculin-^positive nurses, one developed 
tubercuiosis in six months, while out of ii tuberculin/negative 
nurses, 2 became tuberculous. On the other hand no case of 
tuberculosis developed in 43 domestics of whom 40 were tuber/ 
culin positive and 3 were tuberculin negative. 

All investigators on this subject, including Mariette, Heim/ 
beck, and Edwards, agree that tubercplin/'negative nurses run a 
greater risk of developing clinical tuberculosis than tuberculin/ 
positive nurses, and this is in accord with accepted yiews 
regarding the protective influence of a primary non/clinical 
infection. ''The general trend of opinion in this country is that the 
general hospital., nurse is more liable to develop.,clinical.,tuber/ 
culosis than the sanatorium nurse, and if this view were supported 
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by sLitiSiicai evidence, the explanation would be that not only 
is the sanatorium nurse living under healthier conditions, but, 
provided a high standard of prophylaxis in the sanatorium is 
maintained, she is more likely to be infected with small repeated 
doses over a prolonged period, whereas the hospital nurse is 
exposed to sporadic infection with more massive doses. In the 
former case specific protection is more likely to be secured, while 
in the latter cHnical infection is the greater risk. 
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chapter Four 

HOUSING AND TUBERCULOSIS 

IN the preceding chapter reference has been made to unhealthy 
home conditions as constituting a factor which predisposes to the 
development of tuberculosis, and it is necessary to examine more 
closely to what extent such conditions are directly or indirectly 
related to a high incidence of infection. 

The home has come to be regarded as the ‘nest’ where primary 
infecdon most firequendy occurs in the case of mothers and young 
children who spend the greater part of twenty-'four hours within 
its confines, and the conditions of the home and of life within the 
home therefore stand in definite relationship to the extent to which 
infection takes place and to the velocity with which it occurs. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION. The death-rate from 
tuberculosis is found to be highest in densely populated urban 
districts where families live in close proximity to each other and 
where no attempt is made to separate domiciliary existence from 
industrial life. This is proved by statistical evidence obtained 
from the Registrar-'General’s Statistical Review for 1936. The 
infant mortality from tuberculosis provides a delicate index of the 
incidence of gross tuberculous infection in the home. For the 
purpose of comparative statistical review England and Wales 
have been divided into six geographical regions which, in regard 
to their density of population, vary within considerable limits, 
the most densely populated areas being found in the north of 
England. The infant mortality from tuberculosis in these six 
regions is shown in the table on page 90. 

It will be observed from reference to this table that the 
highest infant mortality from tuberculosis occurred in two 
northern regions. No. I, which includes the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland and No. Ill, which includes the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and the county borough of York. The 
lowest infant mortality from tuberculosis occurred in the South¬ 
eastern region outside Greater London and in the No. II district 
of Wales, which includes nine counties in that country; the four 
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remaining counties, Brecknockshire, Carmarthenshire, Glamor^ 
ganshire. and Monmouthshire constituting the No. I region of 
Wales. These figures indicate a correlation between density of 
population and the incidence of tuberculosis in infants, but some 
allowance must be made for the extent to which the death-rates 
may be influenced by bovine infection. 


Geographical 

Region 

Infant : 

Mortality from : 
Tuberculosis 

Geographical 

Region 

Infant 

Mortality &om 
Tuberculosis 

South-'cast . 

0*51 1 

Midland 

0*58 

Greater London . 
Remainder of 

0*59 1 

Midland I 

0*64 

South-east 

0*39 I 

Midland II | 

0*47 

North 

0*72 1 

East . . 1 

0*52 

North I . . : 

075 

South-west . : 

0*54 

North II . 

0*66 

Wales . ! 

0*47 

North III . 

0*76 1 

Wales I . 1 

0*53 

North IV . . i 

0*69 

Wales II . i 

0*30 


In the past, encouragement has been given to the density of 
population by the cost of building sites, structural economy, and 
the necessity of having the homes of the employed in close 
proximity to the place of employment. It was for these reasons 
that houses were constructed in back-to-back rows separated by 
narrow courts, or were built in closely packed tenements or flats. 
Houses which were construaed on these lines usually provided 
a minimum amount of accommodation, resulting in over¬ 
crowding, which is oiie of the recognized determining causes of 
tuberculosis. 

The high incidence of tuberculosis in back-to-back houses, 
which are becorning a housing feature of the past, has been 
proved by statisdeal evidence. Tatham pointed out years ago 
that in the districts of Salford, where all the houses were of the 
back-to-back type, the death-rate fiom pulmonary tuberculosis 
thousand, whereas in districts where no back-to-back 
houses existed, the death-rate was 2-8 per thousand. In Liver¬ 
pool the death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis for three years in 
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certain insanitary areas was 4 per thousand. These insanitary 
areas contained narrow courts with talh narrow, back^o/back 
houses consisting of a living-^room on the ground floor with one 
bedroom on the first and second floors, which were reached by 
a narrow staircase. After these blocks of back>to/back houses 
had been demolished and new blocks with through ventilation 
and open spaces had been erected, the average death-rate for three 
years fell to 1-9 per thousand. The following figures also empha¬ 
size the difference between the death-rate from respiratory tuber¬ 
culosis in houses with through ventilation and that in back-to- 
back houses. Taking one hundred as the death-rate in houses 
with through ventilation, the death-rate was found to vary from 
one hundred in such houses, including those with side ventilation, 
to one hundred and eleven, one hundred and twenty-six, and 
one hundred and sixty-seven in back-to-back houses. The 
erection of back-to-back houses is now prohibited by section 22 
of the Housing Act, 1936. 

The incidence of tuberculosis is also higher in tenements than 
in separate dwellings as is well known to every medical practi¬ 
tioner who has practised in a large urban district. Bradbury, in 
his Tyneside inquiry, found that in Jarrow, which had a much 
higher incidence of tuberculosis than Blaydon, the proportion of 
tenements was very much higher, as is shown by the following 
figures. 




i 

Death-rate from 
Tuberculosis 
1919-1930 

1 Percentage of Flats 

1 and Tenements 

Jarrow . 



2*26 

1 75 

Blaydon 

• 

• 

2*06 

1 

1 23 


Certain features of some of these tenements which are of sig¬ 
nificance as contributing to a higher incidence of tuberculosis, 
are referred to in the Report. A type common in Jarrow con¬ 
sisted of blocks with one-room dwellings on the ground floor and 
two-room dwellings on the first floor, so constructed as to be 
practically back-to-back dwellings when the outside door was 
closed. The size of the rooms, especially that of the bedroom, in 
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the twO'Toom dwellings, made overcrowding in its worst form 
inevitable, so that in this type of tenement there existed, apart 
from other serious sanitary defects, the two cardinal domiciliary 
factors which influence the prevalence of tuberculosis, namely, 
overcrowded one/' and two/room dwellings aggregated together 
so as to be virtually of the back/to/back type, 

OVERCROWDING. It has long been recognized that 
domiciliary' overcrowding is a definite factor in the causation of 
tuberculosis and other forms of respiratory disease. The size of 
the house, the ratio of persons per sleeping^room, children over 
ten years of age being classed as adults, and the cubic capacity 
available per person, stand in close relationship to the prevalence 
of the disease. 

The extensive surveys carried out by Local Authorities under 
the Housing Aa, i 935 > now repealed by the Housing Act, 1936, 
have yielded accurate information regarding the extent to w'hich 
overcrowding exists in the country, and the results obtained are 
embodied in a valuable report issued by the Ministry of Health. 
The most overcrowded districts in the country are the metro/ 
politan boroughs of Shoreditch and Stepney, the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, and the city of Sunderland. 
The death/rates per million from respiratory tuberculosis in these 
districts in 1936 were as lollows: Shoreditch 585, Stepney 693, 
Sunderland 782, county of Durham 606, and county of North/ 
umberland 551. 

In 1898 Shirley Murphy pointed out that the average annual 
death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis per 100,000 of popula¬ 
tion in London for the years 1884-98 rose pro rata with the 
proportion of the population living more than two in a room. 
The death-rate varied from 111 in districts where such proportion 
was less than 10 per cent to 259 in districts where the proportion 
was over 35 per cent. In Edinburgh for the year 1911 it was 
found that while i per 1,000 of the population had pulmonary 
tuberculosis in houses of four or more compartments; 2-7 were 
affetxed in houses of three rooms; 4-8 in houses of two rooms, and 

W ^o'ises of one room. During the years 1910-12 the death- 
rate from tuberculosis of the lungs per 100,000 was 56 in houses 
of four rooms and upwards, iii in houses of three rooms, 146 in 
houses of two rooms, and 225 in houses of one apartment. In 
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Greenock the death-rate per ioo^goo for 1913 was 87 in houses of 
four rooms and upwards, 106 in three-roomed houses, 179 in 
two-roomed houses^ and 222 in one-roomed dwellings. In Glas¬ 
gow the corresponding death-rates per 100,000 were 70, 120, 
180, and 240. In Newcastle figures submitted by Hurrell show 
that in 1926 the death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis in over¬ 
crowded parts of the city was 1-3 per 1,000, 0*9 in areas which 
were moderately crowded, and 0*6 in those parts of the city where 
no overcrowding existed. Hurrell further points out that over¬ 
crowding exercises an influence on the type of the disease which 
under such conditions is more frequently characterized by case- 
ating lesions than by fibrosis. This he attributes to lack of 
resistance, which is no doubt true, but the influence of exaltation 
of virulence by subculture of the strain of organism has also to be 
considered as a possible factor. 

Bradbury in his investigation found a similar correlation be¬ 
tween the ratio, of persons per room and the percentage of tuber¬ 
culous families. In Jarrow, where the ratio of persons was less 
than one person per room, the percentage of tuberculous families 
was 27*1, on the other hand when the figure rose to three or more 
persons per room the percentage of tuberculous families rose to 
54-5. The corresponding percentage of tuberculous families for 
Blaydon were 13*6 and 42*9 respectively. Bradbury draws atten¬ 
tion to one conclusion which emerges from his figures, namely, 
that the incidence of tuberculosis is higher among families over¬ 
crowded in small rooms than in families overcrowded in large 
rooms. 

In the Report of the Ministry of Health on Tuberculosis in 
Wales special reference is made to overcrowding and insanitary 
housing conditions as important contributory causes of the ex¬ 
cessive mortality in that country, especially in the 15-25 female 
age-group. Attention is drawn in the Report to the Celtic type 
of house which consists of two rooms with a triangular loft above 
for further sleeping accommodation which has little or no 
ventilation^ and which makes overcrowding under the worst 
possible conditions inevitable. 

The aetiological relationship between overcrowding and tuber¬ 
culosis may be accepted as being twofold in character. If a 
focus of infection be present, the close personal contact which is 
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inseparable froai overcrowding obviously facilitates droplet in^ 
fection and, further, must facilitate infection with massive doses. 
Moreover, in a small, overcrowded room cleanliness is more 
difficult to maintain, while dost is in a constant state of disturbance 
owing to the movements of a relatively large number of persons 
within a small compass, so that there exists the added risk of dust 
infecdoo. The adverse influence of overcrowding on the general 
health and on general resistance to disease and infection has also 
to be considered. While it is difficult to compute accurately the 
extent and character of the impaired resistance which is induced 
by living under conditions of overcrowding, there is definite 
evidence to show that the general health suffers and consequently 
that the individual is more liable to develop clinical manifesta/ 
tions of infection. 

The effect of overcrowding on the general health may be en/ 
visaged to some extent by the condidons to which it gives rise, 
namely, still,^ moist air, raised temperature, organic pollution, 
and increase in bacterial flora. The physical properties of air in 
relation to impaired health have been investigated by Sir Leonard 
Hill, who states that physiological research has proved conclu/ 
sively that it is not the chemical impurity of close air but its heat 
and moisture which make for discomfort and impaired health, 
and that it is the lack of windage which explains the association 
of density of population with high morbidity and mortality. In 
excessive overcrowding such as has occasionally occurred with 
tragic results, the after-effects in those who have escaped, included 
interference with the balance of nutridon. It is generally known 
that the breathing of vidated air for any extended period of time 
gives rise to a feeling of lassitude, headache, accelerated respiration, 
and slowing of the heart, and if associated with overcrowded 
condidons in the home it is likely to result in anaemia, loss of 
appetite, and impaired nutrition, conditions which are known to 
decrease resistance to tuberculous infection. If the breathing of 
vidated air in the home adversely affects the standard of nutridon, 
the correlation between overcrowding and a high' incidence of 
tuberculosis receives further support. 

The extent to which organic poiludon may be associated aedo- 
logically with tuberculosis is at present unknown, and there 
exists no reliable data in support of the view that such association 
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exists^ aithougli the whole history of the disease in man and in 
the lower animals indicates the probability of some connexion. 
In the overcrowded home where cleanliness is neglected, many 
sources of organic pollution arc to be found. Expired air is not 
however, accepted as one of these sources, as Haldane, Lorraiii 
Smith, and other observers have shown exrerinientally that ex^ 
pired air contains no organic bodies of a toxic character, although 
traces of ammooia are eliminated, the amount of which is in^ 
creased when the air is expired by an individual with septic teeth. 

The extent to which bacteria exist andl survive in the home 
depends upon a variety oi conditions, such as moisture, absence 
of direct sunlight, absence of cleanliness, and the number of 
occupants. The maximum figure .as regards actual number of 
bacteria is reached in dark, moist, unclean, and overcrowded 
rooms. It has been shown that in oiie./roomed dwellings an 
average of sixty organisms per litre has been obtained from the 
air, in two^roomed dwellings forty/six, and in four or more 
roomed dwellings only nine organisms per .litre have been found. 
It has been suggested that a limit of tw^eoty organisms per litre 
should be accepted as a pure air standard for dw^eiliiig/houses 
and schools. 

The duties of a local authority in regard to the abatement of over/ 
crowding are laid down in section 57 of the Housing Act, 1936. 
Section 58 of the Aa specifies overcrowding in a dwelling/house as 
occurring when the number of persons sleeping in the house either (a) is 
such that any two persons of opposite sex, ten years old or more and not 
living together as husband and wife must sleep in the same room or 
(h) is in excess of the permitted number of persons as defined in the 
Fifth Schedule to the Act. In determining the number of persons in 
relation to overcrowding the Act provides that no account need be taken 
of a child under one year of age and that a child who has attained one 
year but is under ten years of age is to be regarded as one/half of a unit. 

The permitted number of persons as referred to in the Fifth Schedule 
to the Housing Act, 1936, is shown in the table on page 96, 

Section 57 of the Act imposes upon every Local Authority the duty to 
carry out inspection with a view to ascertaining what dw^elling/houses 
are overcrowded in their area and to submit reports and proposals 
regarding the action to be taken to abate overcrowding. Under section 59 
it is an offence for the occupier or the landlord of a dwelliog/house to 
permit it to be overcrowded after the appointed day. The Local Authority 
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however, has power to authorize the temporary use of a house by persons 
in excess of the periritted number. Section 67 of the Act provides that 
t::e dories cf the medical officers of health of boroughs and urban and 
rural districts shall include the duty of submittiiig annually to the Minister 
cf Health particulars in regard to overcrow^ding in dwelling-houses and 
mere especially regarding any cases in respect of which the Local Authority 
has taken action to abate overcrowded houses which again have become 
overcrowded. The Public Health Act, 193^, gives increased powers to 
local authorities to deal with unhealthy domiciliary conditions. Under 
section 92 the definition of a statutory nuisance includes any premises in 
such a state as to be prejudicial to health or a nuisance. The measures to be 
adopted to secure a satisfactory domiciliary standard and to prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases in canal boats, vessels lying in inland or coastal 
waters, and in tents, vans, or other moveable dwellings are laid down 
in sections 249 to 258 and in sections 267 to 269 of the Act. 


TABLE I j TABLE II 

Number of ; Number of | Floor Area of ! Number of 


Rooms 

Persons 

Rooms 

Persons 

One room 

Tw^o 

no sq. ft.+ 

Tw’^o 

Two rooms 

Three 

90 sq. ft., 4- but 
under no sq. ft. 

One and one- 
half 

Three rooms 

Five 

70 sq. ft.+, but 
under 90 sq. ft. 

One 

Four rooms 

Seven and one- 
half 

50 sq. ft.+, but 
under 70 sq. ft. 

One-half 

Five rooms 

Ten plus two for 
each room over i 
five 1 

Under 50 sq. ft. 

Nil 


ENVIRON.MENTAL CONDITIONS. The sanitary 

standard of a dwelling-house depends not only upon its design, 
structure, and internal arrangements, but also upon the charaaer 
of its sunoundings. When these are of such a character as to 
promote dampness of subsoil, smoke and fog, and to restrict the 
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free circulation of air and the free admission of sunlight the health 
of the inmates tends to become impaired. 

Excessive dampness has been regarded as indirectly associated 
with tuberculosis. Buchanan^ from an investigation made years 
ago, came to the conclusion that there existed some relationship) 
between dampness of subsoil and tuberculosis. In small, damp 
houses, cstwcially in country districts, the air tends to remain still 
and moist, a condition which is not conducive to a high standard 
of health. Gordon held the view that the incidence of tuber/ 
coiosis was highest in, districts exposed to raio/bearing winds, 
and he published the results of a careful series of investigations 
on the subject. This view is supported by evidence .submitted 
by Brownlee. It is known from clinical observation that high 
rain/beariiig winds adversely affect the condition of persons suffer/ 
ing from piulmonary tuberculosis, and tend to increase cough 
and expectoration. Gordon's contention is also suppo.rted by 
Sir Leonard Rogers who from an extensive study of the preva/ 
ience of tuberculosis i,ii India concludes that a considerable 
rainfall accompanied by strong raiii/bea,ring winds carrying a 
high degree of ab.solute humidity to the a,ffected .area favours a 
high incidence of tuberculosis. On the other hand, Morland, 
w^hile agreeing as to the existence of evidence that w’’arm, damp 
climates are associated with a relatively high tuberculosis death/ 
rate, considers that climate has much less influence on tuberculosis 
mortality than racial immunity and social conditions. 

The extent to which sunlight and external air gain access to 
a dw'xlling/Iiouse in urban districts depends largely upon environ/ 
mental conditions. The aggregation of houses in congested areas 
and the proximity of dw^elling/houses to buildings of much 
greater height interfere with the circulation of air and the trans/ 
mission of direct sunlight, while smoke and fog cut out partially 
or completely the rays of the sun. 

To avoid the stagnation of air w’^hich occurs in congested areas 
it is necessary to have wide streets and to eHmiiiate narrow courts 
and cul/de/sacs.,,,, Domestic dwellings must have open spaces in 
front and at the rear. The amount of direct sunlight which gains 
entrance to dwellings depends upon the width of the street and 
the height of the neighbouring buildings. Where the height of 
the building opposite exceeds the width of the street the amount 
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of direct sunlight which enters the rooms of domestic buildings 
is reduced to a very small fraction in the case of the ground floor, 
and where the street or court is very narrow direct sunlight will 
be excluded from all rooms below the second floor. 

The _sun’s rays are further cut off by smoke and fog in large 
industrial districts. Sunshine is composed of three varieties of 
rays—heat, light, and ukrawiolet; these are all interfered with by 
smoke and fog. In a smoky atmosphere the sulphur compounds 
are increased, the heat rays are diminished, and the cold humidity 
of the air is increased by delayed evaporation. Fog is produced 
by the condensation of moisture which fixes the carbon and dust 
particles in the atmosphere and gives rise to a dark canopy of 
varying depth; a fog which lasts for two or three days, associated 
with a low temperature, is especially trying. 

Fog and smoke readily interfere with the transmission of ultras 
violet rays, which are the shortest wavelengths. The mortality 
from respiratory diseases, including pulmonary tuberculosis in 
infants under the age of twelve months, is higher in urban districts 
which have a smoky and dusty atmosphere. The value of the 
sun’s rays in conserving health is well known. The ultra-violet 
rays and the infra-red or heat rays stimulate the red blood cor¬ 
puscles to increased functional activity and raise the resistance 
of the body ^to disease. In this connexion it is interesting to 
consider the inhibitory action exercised by haemoglobin, which 
contains iron. Cathcart states that a trace of copper is necessary to 
normal haemoglobin. Davies and Loewenstein, have found that 
haemoglobin and excess of iron inhibit the growth of the tubercle 
bacillus. It is not difficult, therefore, to envisage that the destruction 
of any tubercle bacilli which gain entrance to the blood^stream, 
provided dosage is not excessive, depends upon the condition 
of the blood and its constituent haemoglobin. Ultra,-^violet rays 
are of special importance in relation to the prevention and treats 
ment of tuberculosis. ^ By direct action on the human body, they 
lomze the ergosterol in the skin and convert it into vitamin D, 
mus providing an ^important source of supply of this vitamn. 
The extent to which vitamin D is suppHed from this source 
depends upon the amount of ergosterol or skin fat which is 
available and the facility with which the ultrawiolet rays reach 
the skin. These rays are also destructive to micro-organisms, so 
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that when transmitteci directly info the dwelling/house they are 
beneficial in a twofold yet distinctly separate capacity. 

A COMMON FACTOR. A study of adverse housing 
conditions in relation to tuberculosis points to a common factor 
w4ich appears to be of aetiologica! significance. A common 
result of overcrowding, stagnant air, and the cutting off of ultra/ 
violet rays is impairment of the normal balance of nutrition which 
includes a subnormal resistive capacity of the Hood, and w^here 
this unbalance is further accentuated by insufficient or unsuitable 
food the position is reached when the capacity to resist the clinical 
development of tuberculosis becomes seriously impaired. All 
the indications point to one conclusion,, that apart from the 
influence of specific protectio,n on the one hand, or t,he possibiHty 
of an extreme natural susceptibility on, the other, the capacity 
to resist tuberculosis is governed by an adequate intake of essentia! 
food coostitoents and by healthy home condidoiis and surround/ 
ings, both of which determi,ne the standard of nutrition. 

HOUSING CONSTRUCTION. The eHmiri,atioii of 
overcrowding and of the house unfit for human habitation necessi/ 
tates the p,rovision of new housing accommodation. Section, 71 
of the Housing Act, 1936, places upon Local Authorities the 
duty of reviewing periodically the housing conditions in their 
areas and to prepare and to submit proposals to the Ministry of 
Health for the provision of new houses. The method of such 
provision is laid down in section 72 of the Act as follows: 
(d) by the erection of houses on any land acquired or appropriated 
by the Local Authority, (h) by the conversion of any buildings 
into houses for the working/classes, (c) by acquiring houses 
suitable for the purpose, and (d) by altering, enlarging, repairing, 
or improving any houses or buildings which have been acquired 
by the Local Authority. 

The powers of Local Authorities under the 1936 Act in 
regard to the provision of housing accommodation are wide and 
comprehensive, and if applied with true appreciation of the value 
to health of good construction, planning, and siting, and with 
foresight in regard to future developments and requirement,s, they 
should be instrumental in securing a higher standard of health 
and a further decline in the incidence of tuberculosis. 

The essential „re,q,uirem€nts of,a, healthy house are dryness, 
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adequate ventilation, and natural lighting. The foundations of 
tne house should consist of a concrete basis which will exclude 
dampness and ground air. Dampness of the walls must be 
prevented by reliable damp/proof courses and by covering the 
walls above the grounddevel with suitable material or by the 
a opti(m of other means to make them impervious to driving 
ram Other causes of dampness due to structural defects must 
be ehmmated. Windows must be made of a size sufficient to 
provide adequate natural lighting and should be so constructed 
as to permit of them being readily opened so that the principle 
ot the open window may be easily applied in practice. A house 
iS heakh^^ illuminated with sunlight makes for cleanliness 

Each roorn in a house should be provided with at least one 
window wbch communicates directly with the open air In a 
bedroom where there is no fireplace some additional means of 
ventilation must be provided. The total window surface should 
e not less than one/tenth of the floor area of a room, and there 
through the gla^^"^ obstruction to the transmission of sun’s rays 

The size of a dwelling/'house and the area of the rooms in 
relation to health depend on the number and age of the occupants; 

IS aS'cHUrer™* “ “ 

“MOLITION. Apm fiom new cone 
struction on sound lines, improvement in the standard of housing 
caUs for sustained investigation as to the need for repair and 
-emoiuon. y judicious repair and reconditioning with due 

existing houses which are 
considered unfit for kal 6 y human habitation can be sufficiently 

fSJlZh 1 ° what IS regarded as necessary to constitute 

a heathy house. Secuon 9 of the Housing Act. 1936, empowers 

senS! to require owners of houses which are^repre^ 

sented as being unfit for human habitation to execute such 
necessary repans as are specified in the notices at reasonable 

Councils 

person^of bousing conditions of 

persons or the workine-^clascpc «n ^,-,1 j rr • ■ • 
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one year. Section 89 of the Act empowers County Councils 
to assist rural district councils in the provision of hoosiog accom/ 
modation. In, rural districts assistance towards the improvement 
of existing houses is available under *TIie Housing (Ru.ral 
Workers) Acts^ 1926 an,d 1938^ which empowe,r Local Authori/ 
ties to give financial assistance by way of gra.nt or loan to owners 
of houses to enable them to carry out the structural work which 
is necessar}^ to secure reconditiomn,g and improvement. The aim 
of the Acts is to promote the provision of improved hoosiog 
accomfiiodation for agricultural workers aod this is further facili-^ 
tated by the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act 1938. 

In many rural districts there exist cottages and small isolated 
houses which are far below^ the necessary standard of fitness for 
healthy habitation. Improvement in the housing conditions in 
rural districts so as to .retain and-to attract rural population is of 
primary importance in relation to the prevention of tuberculosis, 
wfiiile it is also an essential factor in relation to food p,roduction 
and in regard to safety and the preservation of life in time of w^ar. 
An essential part of any national fitness campaign should be to 
persuade the people to live in the country and to promote rural 
employment and industries. 

When a dwelling/house is certified as unfit for human habitat 
cion and cannot be reconstructed at a reasonable cost so as to be 
rendered fit, the Local Authority has power under section 11 of 
the Housing Act, 1936, to make an order for the demolition of 
the house, which must be carried out within a specified period 
of time. Section 12 of the Act empowers the Local Authority 
to make a closing order prohibiting the use of any part of a 
building or of a room, such as an underground room, which is 
unfit for human habitation. By such means the perpetuation of 
living under housing conditions which are seriously prejudicial 
to health can be prevented, and although it is impossible to 
secure immediate improvement in all respects the cumulative 
effect which will inevitably follow the application of powers 
under recent legislation on housing will secure a much improved 
standard which will aid materially in further reducing the 
incidence of tuberculosis. 

Further important powers are given to Local Authorities by sections 
25-33 of the Act which deal with clearance areas. An area is defined 
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aS a deararxe area vercn the Local Authority passes a resolntion to that 
LULCt after being satisfied as regards the area that the houses in that 
.xiai are by reason of disrepair or sanitary defects unfit for human habL 
tatfouj cr are by reason of their bad arrangement^ or the narrowness or 
bad arrangement of the streets, dangerous or injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants of the area, and that the other buildings, if any, in the 
area arc tor a like reason dangerous or injurious to the health of the said 
inhabitants; and (h) that the most satisfactory method of dealing with 
thx conditions in the area is the demolition of all the buildings in the area. 
The sections of the Act which deal with clearance areas are of special 
value in reladoe to the prevention of tuberculosis as they provide for the 
eliminarion of those congested overcrowded areas in which the dwellings 
houses are cut off from adequate moving air and sunlight and in which 
the incidence of the disease is high. 

Important provisions of the Housing Act, 1936, relate the making of 
bye/kws. Section 6 of the Act provides that a Local Authority may, 
and if required by the Minister of Health, shall, make and enforce bye-- 
iaw^s with respect to houses occupied or of a type suitable to be occupied 
by persons of the working/classes. These byedaws relate mter alia to the 
inspeaion of houses, the number of persons who may occupy a house, 
the promotion of cleanliness and ventilation, the adequate lighting of 
rooms, and the cleanliness and redecoiation of the premises at stated times. 
Section 84 empowers a Local Authority to make bye^-laws for the 
management, use and regulation of houses provided by them. 

The Housing Act, 1936, consolidates the Housing Acts, 1925 
to 193 5> 2.iid if its provisions are carried out with due regard to 
the influence which good housing conditions exercise on the 
standard of public health, and if there is uniformity of aim in 
regard to bye 4 aw’'s and to the manner with which they are com-^ 
plied, the Act will give an added and sustained impetus to the 
elimination of those domiciliary conditions which pave the way 
for tuberculosis. 

TO^'N^PLANNING. The importance of town>planmng 
in relation to the health and the development of urban districts 
has come to be recognized; it has been the subject of various 
enactments dating from 1909, and the various Acts which have 
been passed since that date have been consolidated in the Town 
ai^ Country Planning A.ct, 1932. The aim of town-^planning 
schemes is to^ control building development so as to conserve 
urban amenities and to secure environmental conditions which 
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will conduce to health and the enjoyment of life. The particulars 
of a town,^planniiig scheme as laid down in the Ministry of 
Health's Circular 1305 induce ine defining of the type and use 
of buildings to be permitted in different parts of the district, 
the lay/out as regards new streets, roads, and building lines, the 
widening of existing streets, the density of buildings, i»e. the 
number of dwelling-^Iiouses per acre and the space around such 
buildings, the size, height, and design of buildings, the prohibi/ 
don or restriction of boiidings on certain areas, and the reserva-- 
don, of areas for open spaces, allotments, or for other special 
purposes. (See also Mode! Clauses 1938.) 

The practical application of these broad principles will result 
in the produedon of urban areas which do not repeat the indis/ 
criminate siting and congested errors of the past. It will provide 
for the free circuladon of air and the access of sonlight. It will 
in fact secure in exisdng urban districts an advance tow^ards the 
conception of the garden, city. It is the bringing of the rural 
conception of life as regards moving air, sunlight, space, and 
other amenities into urban existence which will exercise a definite 
influence in raising the standard of the national health in these 
districts and in diminishing still further the incidence of tuber/ 
culosis. Considerable progress has been made since the passing 
of the Act of 1932 in schemes of town/ and country/plamiing, 
and the very extensive area in England and Wales which is now 
under planning control is an indication of what has been done 
in this direction. 

GARDEN CITIES. The garden city movement in this 
country owes its inception to the fertile mind and enlightened 
views of the late Sir Ebenezer Howard. A garden city has been 
defined as 'a town designed for healthy living and industry; of 
a size that makes possible a full measure of social life, but not 
larger, surrounded by a rural belt; the whole of the land being 
in public ownership or held in trust for the community'. The 
principle of the movement is to combi,ne as far as is practicable 
the benefits and amenities of rural life with the social and industrial 
advantages of urban existence so devised as to promote the 
healthiest possible conditions of life. The first concrete example 
of the application of this great principle in this country is to be 
found in the Garden City of Letchworth,. A characteristic and 
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advantageous feature of the Garden City is its lay-out, which 
follows a fixed principle. It provides that residential and indus^ 
trial districts shall be kept distinct and separate, and that the 
env’ironmcntal amenities of the whole district shall be conserved 
by adequate spacing, zoning, and a surrounding agricultural belt, 
while every attention is paid to the width of streets, grass verges, 
siting, and general design so that the conditions as regards 
sunshine and circulation of air approximate as near as is possible 
to those obtaining in healthy rural districts. 

An accurate index of the health standard of a community is 
to be found in the infant mortality and in the death/rate from 
tuberculosis of the respiratory system. In the table opposite 
these rates over a period of eight years for the Garden City of 
Letchworth are compared with the corresponding rates for the 
county of Hertford and England and Wales. 

HOUSING TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS. The 
provision of houses for persons suffering from tuberculosis with 
a view to conserve the benefits obtained by treatment and to 
minimize the risk of infection is one which has received attention. 
The individual who suffers from chronic tuberculosis and whose 
working capacity has been restored by a term of treatment does 
not possess any great fund of reserve against relapse. A return 
to conditions of life which are not compatible with a normal 
standard of health is almost certain sooner or later to break down 
the reserve of resistance which exists and lead to relapse. This 
is one of the most difficult problems in regard to the treatment 
and prevention of tuberculosis which remains to be solved. The 
problem does not alone affect the individual suffering from the 
disease; it relates also to the members of his family who are in 
contact with a source of infection should the disease be or become 
of the open type. 

Some authorities have endeavoured to meet this problem by 
providing specially designed houses for tuberculous famihes, but 
to provide certain houses or groups of houses with special struct 
rural features for families with members suffering from tuberculosis 
has not for obvious reasons proved a practical policy. If the 
type of house provided in housing schemes be of a satisfactory 
stanird as regards dryness, size of room, window surface, cross/ 
ventilation, and bedroom accommodation, such a house in the 
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absence of overcrowding and unhealthy environmental condi^ 
cions is quite compatible with the maintenance of resistance^ 
provided always that the intake of suitable food is adequate. The 
Local Authority can do much in a general way to assist in 
meeting the difficulty. By taking a comprehensive view regarding 
the relation of good housing conditions to the public healths it 
is possible to secure that the design and type of house in all 
housing schemes should conform to a standard that will not only 
maintain the health and resistance of healthy occupants, but will 
assist in maintaining the resistance of the individual in whom 
the disease has become arrested. By giving preference to the 
transfer of families with a tuberculous member from an unsuitable 
house to a more healthy council house real assistance can also 
be given. 
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chapter Pipe 

MILK SUPPLY AND TUBERCULOSIS 

ONE of the priiicipa! sources of tuberculous infection, in the 
Iioman subject is milk containing bovine tubercle bacilli. While 
milk is the chief medium through which bovi,ne infection occurs^ 
it has been show.n that aerogenous infection among those in 
contact with cattle also takes place, while cutaneous infection 
through inocolation is by no means ra..re. The clinical mani-^ 
festatioiis of infection to which the bovine type of tubercle bacilli 
gives rise necessarily vary accordi,og to the structure or organ 
primarily invaded, the mass of the dosage, and the .resistance of 
the individual, Mo.re detailed reference to the various types of 
bovine infection in the human subject .has been given in a previous 
chapter. 

/As is the case in the human subject, the bovine animal may 
be infected without showing any obvious clinical mamfestations 
of the disease or without giving rise to any suspicion that it is 
expelling tubercle bacilli. On the other hand, the existence of 
gross lesions may be obvious, as in welTmarked disease of the 
udder. The period of time which elapses between the onset of 
infection and its detection may be a prolonged one, and as during 
the greater part of this period tubercle bacilli may be expelled 
in the milk, from the lungs, or in the faeces, there is serious risk 
of the transmission of infection to the human subject. '/ 

That tubercle bacilli may be present in the milk without 
clinical evidence of udder disease has been proved by various 
observers, including Sir William Savage., Ishiwara, Rabinowitsch, 
De Jong, and others. Jordan found that of 636 reactors with 
no clinical tuberculosis, in 1*4 per cent a positive result was 
obtained by the injection of milk into guinea/pigs, when both 
the intra/peritoneal and sub/cutaneous methods were employed. 

Tubercle bacilli may also be expelled in the faeces of infected 
but apparently healthy animals, the origin of the bacilli being 
usually swallowed sputum from an open pulmonary lesion. 
Various observers have confirmed the finding of tubercle bacilli 
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in the excreta of apparently healthy cows. Stenhouse Williams 
and Hoy obtained a positive result in 1-9 per cent of 256 tests. 
Peters and Emerson found out offorty^one animals examined that 
in 7-3 per cent tubercle bacilli were being passed in the faeces, 
and Reichel and Deubler obtained a similar result in 10 per cent 
of nineteen animals examined. 

The possibility of milk becoming infected with tubercle bacilli 
through the medium of dust or excreta must also be considered, 
especially when contamination with coliform organisms exists 
and the presence of tubercle bacilli is demonstrated by the bio^ 
logical test. The following result of a sample of milk suggests 
this possibility: 

Sample W. R. H. 

No. of bacteria per i c.c., 265,000. 

B. Coli present in i /looth, i /loooth, and i/io,oooth c.c. 

Centrifugalized deposit shows some long chains of streptococci; no 
tubercle bacilli detected. Biological test: guinea.-pig inoculated with 
centrifugalized deposit showed typical tuberculous lesions on post/ 
mortem examination. 

The source of origin of coliform bacilli in milk and foodstuffs 
has been conclusively proved by the investigations of Wilson 
and others. From a research based on the investigation of the 
cultural and bio/chemical features of 648 strains of bacilli of the 
coliform group the authors confirmed the view that the organisms 
of this group found in niilk and in the foodstuffs of cows are of 
excremental origin. 

The association of a somewhat gross coliform contamination 
of milk with infecdon with tubercle bacilli in small numbers 
should direct attention to the possible existence of an animal or 
animals with pulmonary lesions from which bacilli are being 
expelled from the lungs or in the faeces. Reference may be made 
here to the value of combining the methylene blue test with a 
plate count and the coHform test. A posidve methylene blue 
reaction has in the writer’s experience been associated with a high 
plate count and a negative coliform test, or a low plate count 
(14,000) with the presence of coliform organisms in all three tubes. 
These results^ shed light on the probable reason for the methylene 
blue test being positive; in the former defective cooling and 
unclean vessels and in the latter unclean animals or cowshed. 
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INCIDENCE OF INFECTION. Tubercolosis is a 
prevalent infection in dairy herds, and as it is essentially chronic 
in character it may exist in any stage from early development to 
advanced manifestations of the disease. The extent of the inci^ 
dence of infection and disease is shown by the ratio of reactors, 
the post-mortem findings in abbatoirs, the percentage ratio of 
milk examinations which gives positive findings, and the results 
obtained from clinical examination by veterinar}^ sorgeons. 

The ratio of positive reactors among cattle increases with the 
age of the animal. In young animals the percentage is relatively 
low, but in old animals a high percentage will be found to react. 
According to Bang*s figures for Denmark, which are based on 
the examination of 40,624 animals, the percentage of reactors for 
animals of different ages is as follow's: under six months, I2“i per 
cent; six to eighteen months, 27-5 per cent; twm years, 38*6 per 
cent; and over five years, 48 per cent. As regards the reactor per-- 
centage for all ages, the following figures are supplied by De Vine 
for herds round Birmingham for the years 1907-27, representing 
a total of 2,136 animals. The highest percentage obtained was 
67*6 by the intra-dermal test in a group of 169 animals, and 
the lowest percentage was 4*9 in a herd of 41 animals. The 
average percentage of reactors for the whole series was 40*4. 

The percentage of animals reacting to tuberculin varies in 
different countries and in different parts of country. In Great 
Britain it is estimated that on an average 40 per cent of cows in 
dairy herds react to the tuberculin test. Earlier investigations 
have shown a considerable variation in the percentage in different 
parts of the country. The results of a survey during 1897-9 
showed that in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset 7 per 
cent of cow^s reacted to the sub-cutaneous test, wEereas in Sussex 
and Hampshire the proportion was 50 per cent. 

The results of investigations with the tuberculin test abroad 
also show variations. In the Netherlands Charlotte Ruys gives 
the results obtained in two series of animals, one of wEich com¬ 
prised 11,000 animals, in which the percentage of positive reactors 
was 40-8; in the other series the percentage was 21. In Sweden 
the percentage of reactors is stated to be 4*7 per cent in the north 
and^ 30-40 per cent in the south. In Norway the incidence of 
bovine infection has always been low. The first investigation 
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in 1895 showed 5 per cent of reactors, and this figure as a result 
of aaive and intelligent measures has been reduced to o-i8 per 
cent. In the United States of America where the measures 
adopted include the elimination of positive reactors, a very low 
incidence of infection, as shown by the following figures, is 
found: 


Year 

Animals 

Tested 

Percentage 

Reacting 

1919. 

329,878 

4*1 

1929. 

11,683,720 

1*8 

1936. 

22,918,038 

0*7 


The postmortem evidence of tuberculous infection in cows 
shows a striking agreement with the positive results obtained by 
the tuberculin tests; the figures for both being in the neighbour.' 
hood of 40 per cent. From a survey of all available figures it 
has been shown that of a total series of 55,318 cows slaughtered 
39'5 per cent were found to present microscopic evidence of 
tuberculosis. In 1929 the figures for the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, Islington, showed that 51 per cent of the cows slaughtered 
were found to be tuberculous. As is the case with tuberculin 
tests, the older the animal the more frequent is the evidence of 
tuberculous disease found on post-mortem examination. Cobbett, 
in a series of 379 animals of different ages based on Delepine’s 
analysis, gives the following results: 


Age in years 

0~I 

1-2 

2-3 

3-5 5~9 

9 ~I 3 

Total 

Pacentage 

Tuberculous 

3-4 

: 13*2 

24*1 

1 

i 

23*5 1 48*9 

76*0 

30*5 


The sharp rise after the ages of one and five years, and the 
high percentage of tuberculous animals after the age of nine will 
be noted. 

The high incidence of infection in cows, especially old cows, 
compared with that in other bovines is significant and sheds 
light on certain aetiological factors responsible ft)r the disease. 
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were examined all were found to be contaminated with tubercle 
bacilli. One significant result obtained by Pullinger in his im 
vestieation relates to the extent to which milk had to be diluted 
before it lost its infectivity for guinea/pigs. He lound that 
samples of raw raikank milk had to be diluted lo to i,ooo 
times before infectivity was lost, and that samples of milk obtained 
from a cow with tuberculous udder rctained its infectivity tor 
euinea/pigs even when diluted one million times. In Scotlam 
investigation has shown that in the four cities, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee, samples of raw milk showed 
the presence of tubercle bacilli in lo jper cent. One sigmficant 
result which emerges from this investigation is in regard to the 
excellent standard of milk from tuberculimtested herds as regards 
freedom from infection with tubercle bacilli. Of 714 samples 
of milk from these herds which were examined, in only one were 
tubercle bacilli found. Figures given for various ^districts in this 
country show that the percentage of positive findings in the case 
of mixed milk samples prior to the year 192S varied from a 
minimum of 1*3 to a maximum of cent, more ^ recent 

figures give a range varying from 2 to 21 per cent. It is estimated 
that the average for the whole country of samples of milk con/' 
taining tubercle bacilli is about 7 per^ cent. 

One of the main difficulties which the milk problem ^ in 
relation to tuberculosis presents is the wide difference which 
exists between the incidence of infection and the proportion of 
animals detected as being infected on routine veterinary inspec/' 
tion. According to returns from various districts collected by 
Sir WilMam Savage, the incidence of clinical tuberculosis in 
dairy herds detected on routine veterinary inspection varies from 

0-15 to 1*77 per cent. . , , , , • r j 

The reason for the wide variation between the number iniected 
and the number presenting recognizable clinical lesions is that 
apart from the tuberculin test it is difficult to diagnose the 
presence of tuberculosis in an animal in the absence of gross 
lesions. This is the explanation why an animal may continue 
to pass tubercle bacilli in the milk for a considerable period 
without detection and is the reason for the delay which may 
occur in finding the animal or animals responsible when tubercle 
bacilli have been found in mixed milk. 
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CAUSES AXD TYPE OF INTECTION. The high 

irxidence of tuberculous infection in cattle depends upon two 
main determining factors, namely, extreme susceptibility to a 
specific orgarism and the existence of continued facilities for 
infection. The much higher incidence in dair}' cows compared 
with that in bulls, htiiers, and oxen, is due to lowered resistance 
occasioned hy close confinement, frequent calving, prolonged 
lactation, and the greater risk of infection. Calves born of tuber/ 
cuious cows are usually free from infection and will remain so 
if removed from contact with infected animals and are fed with 
milk which does not contain pathogenic tubercle bacilli. 

The various breeds of cattle are not all equally susceptible; 
some South African breeds are stated to possess a relatively higher 
resistance, but in estimating the relative resistance or susceptibility 
of various breeds it is impossibk to exclude the influence of other 
contributory factors. It should be possible, however, to evolve 
a breed which possesses a higher degree of resistance to mbercu/ 
losis than is possessed by the common breeds found in dairy 
herds at the present time. Too much importance must not be 
attached to the position of the cowshed as an aetiological factor, 
as it has been shown that among breeding cows kept in the open 
all the year round in Queensland the ratio of reactors to the 
tuberculin test wws betwxen 30 and 40 per cent. The character 
of the food given to dairy cows is also one which exercises 
influence on the degree of resistance; the present aim of feeding 
is to increase the production of milk, but increasing attention is 
being paid to improved nutrition with increase in the resistive 
powers of the animal. 

The method of infection in cattle, is, by coarse droplet infection 
or by the ingestion of infected milk or indirectly through the 
medium of infected dust or infected pasture. Coarse droplet 
infection must be a frequent cause of the disease in the cowshed, 
especially when cows are placed head to head without any inter/ 
vening protection. Infection by ingestion is the main cause of 
the disease in calves and young 'animals. The extent to which 
infection in calves may be produced by feeding with infected 
milk is shown by the results of an investigation by Wilkie et al 
for the Hannah Institute of Dairy Research. Two groups 
of calves, seventy/three in number, were fed for a period of twelve 
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weeks on raw' and pasteurized milk obtained from the same source 
namely, mixed milk from untested herds; thirtyxseven calves 
received pasteurized milk, and thirtyxsix had raw milk. Of the 
calves fed on pasteurized milk only one reacted to the tuberculin 
test, but no positive evidence of tuberculous infection was disx 
covered in this case on postxmortem examination or by the 
inocuktion of glandular material into guineaxpigs. Of the 
thirtyxsix animals fed on raw milk, twentyxfour reacted to tuberx 
culin, and in twentyxthree evidence of tuberculosis was found 
on postxmortem examination. The postxmortem findings were 
as follow's: tuberculous bronchial glands 4, tuberculous bronchial 
and mediastinal glands 3, tuberculous bronchial glands and 
pulmonary infeaion ii, tuberculous bronchial and mediasdnal 
glands and pulmonary infection 5. One of the most interesting 
and sigmficant results obtained by this research is the proof that 
the mam infection occurred in the bronchial glands and in the 
lungs, and that no microscopic evidence of disease was found in 
the mesenteric glands. It confirms the view which has been held 
lor ^ny years that ingested bacilli find their way eventually to 
the lungs and bronchial glands without producing tuberculous 
lesions in aodominai structures. 

The relative extent to which infection in dairy cows is produced 
by dust and by polluted pasture is difficult to estimate. In dark 
msamtary cowsheds in which little attempt is made at cleanliness 
infected dust must constitute a real source of danger either bv 
inhalation or by the ingestion of infected foodstuff's. Infection 
from pasture contaminated by excreta containing tubercle bacilli 
IS also a possible cause of the disease and must be the explanation 
of the iiffeaion found in ammals which live continually in the 
open and in wild deer which gain access to the feedingxgrounds 
of cattle. The extent to which catde are permitted to graze on 
polluted pasture must therefore be considered in relation to the 
relauve incidence of infection. That the bovine tubercle baciUus 
remains vuble in soil and in dung has been proved by investigax 
uom earned out by the National Institute of Research in Dairying. 

It has been demonsttated that organisms recovered firom poUuted 
g«ure poved pajogenic to guineaxpigs after exposure for a 
period of SIX months. From a study of disease in wild animals 
and birds the salient fket emerges that when overcrowding 
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and the excritai pollution of fccciing/grocnds occur die liealdi 
soffiTS and disease makes its appearance^ and this is the probable 
explanation of tnc appeararxe of tuberculosis in wild voles. 
\\ nether the disease is due to an existing source of infection or 
develops ie it is impossible to state, hut it would be an 
intcrcnticg investigation if it were practicable to test the coniinoed 
freedom from iriiecdo:! of a herd of tubcrciijin/negative cattle 
feeding on ^virgin pasture which gradually became "grossly pol/ 
loted and from which al! possible contact with any source of 
outside infection were eliminated. 

In this connexion the absence oftubercuiosis in cattle in Jersey 
presents an interesting study; in that island bovine tuberculosis 
do^ not exist. The writer is indebted to Dr. Marett, the Jvledica! 
Officer ot Health, for tne iollowing information on various points 
relative to the question. The landing of cattle on the island is 
prohibited not for prophylactic reasons but with a view to main^ 
taining^a pore Jersey strain. The cowsheds are ancient and are 
badly lighted and poorly ventilated, and here w^e have a definite 
illustration of the absence ot any correlatioii between insanitary 
cow^sheds and the incidence of tuberculosis. The cattle are out 
of doors at pasture almost all the year round, the custom being 
to allow one vergee (about one^fifth of an acre) of pasture per 
cow per annum- The cows are tethered to prevent them tramps 
ling and wasting the grass on which they feed, and although 
there is naturally some fouling of the pasture the animals wxrk 
gradually across the meadow^s. An interesting point which 
might well call for further investigation relates to the methods 
adopted to promote the enrichment of the pasture. The contents 
of the iiquid^manure cisterns wfoich undergo anaerobic treatment 
are usedjor this purpose, but owing to the strength of the liq uid 
manure it is only applied to the land when raining. In addition, 
seaweed is used as a fertilizing agent for land and pasture, and 
in Dr. Maretfs opinion the iodine contents of seaweed is a factor 
to be considered in relation to the freedom of the cattle from 
tuberculoos infection. The extent of the freedom from tubers 
culosis in Jersey is shown by the figures on page ii6- 

The tuberculin test is appHed only when animals are being 
exported, and not at stated intervals. All reactors are , Hlied 
and the carcasses examined. Of the seven reactors in these 
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groups t3:c test was doubtful in three animals and positive in 
iour. Post'-mortem examination of the four positive cases did not 
reveal any definite evidence of tuberculosis. 



Year 

1 Momber of Animals tested i 

with Tuberculin iveactors 

1933 . 

. 

• ; 60 - 

1934 • 


88 - 

1935 • 

. 

— 177 I 

1936 . 

. 

• ' 398 2 

1937 • 

. 

00 


Several points of interest arise in connexion with the absence 
of tuberculosis in cattle in Jersey. The main protective factor is 
the exclusion of infected animals, and there appears to be no 
evidence of any tendency for the disease to develop de novo. Is 
this explained by the methods adopted in connexion with grazing 
and the fertilizing of the pasture grounds; The animals are 
continuously in the open, the method of tethered grazing which 
is adopted minimizes the extent of excretal contamination, and 
although the contents of liquid-manure cisterns are used for 
fertilizing purposes, seaweed is also applied for the same purpose. 
Bardswell, in his comprehensive survey of tuberculosis in Cyprus, 
stated that the incidence of non-pulmonary clinical infection 
in that island is relatively low and that bovine infection in the 
native breed of cattle is practically unknown, no reacting animal 
having been found for several years. On the other hand it is 
interesting to note that avian infection of turkeys and fowls is 
quite prevalent and that pigs are occasionally infected with this 
strain of organism. 

Tuberculous infection in catde is invariably due to the bovine 
type of bacillus, although occasionally infection with the avian 
type of organism has been reported. Existing evidence favours 
the view that the primary focus of infection, as in the human 
subject, occurs in the lungs. The infection is essentially chronic 
in character and the disease spreads by continuity of tissue or by 
metastasis to extra-pulmonary organs and structures of which the 
lymphatic system, the udder, and the uterus are chiefly involved. 
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The incidepxe of puimonary infection in cases of udder tuber^ 
culosts is shown ['y\\'inki.rs fgr.res for the Xhtheriar.ds. 

I 9 C 6 . Oz 2ZZ cases of udder tuberculosis, 91-1 y>tr cent had 
pci mor.ary i r.fi'ctior.. 

I9C7. 3J5 cases of udder tuberculosis, 91-7 per cent had 

puimonziry infection. 

Titc ar.riii'g}' tetween bovine tuberculosis in cattle and human 
tuberculosis in naan is ib.at in both the disease is a general infection 
f rigjnating with few exceptions from a primary fccus in the lung 
with metastatic cutcrops in various extra^pulmonary organs and 
structures. Ih.c didercrxc between th.e two is that'in cattle the 
disease is^ more chronic in character; the extra-pulmonarv struct 
tales witicn bear the brunt oi tne metastatic inkction include 
the udder and uterus, and in cattle there exists a correlation 
between advanced age and progressive and widespread lesions. 

DIAGNOSIS OF TUBERCL'LOSIS IN CATTLE. 
As is tne case witn tuberculosis in the human subject, the 
diagnosis oftuoerculosis in cattle is directed towards the detection 
of infection and the existence of open lesions from which tubercle 
bacilli are being expelled. The early diagnosis of infection, and 
especially the early recognition of open lesions, are of primary 
importance from the point of view of preventing the extension 
of the disease in the herd and of preventing the bacterial con^ 
lamination of milk. 

The double intra/dermal test is now generally employed for 
the detection of tuberculous infection in cattle. The following 
is the correct procedure to adopt in applying this test. After 
shaving or clipping the hair and measuring the thickness of a 
folci of skin with calipers^ O’l cx. of old tuherculiii is injected 
deeply into the derma of the skin near the middle of the neck. 
After forty/eight hours, if the test is positive, swelling, heat, and 
tenderness are present at the site of infection and the thickness 
of the fold of skin is again measured. W ith a positive reaction 
the normal measurement of the fold, which is 6 to 8 mm., 
becomes increased to 22 to 33 mm. If in place of marked 
swelling with heat and tenderness there is a hard beamlike 
infiltration of the derma a second injecdon is given, the point of 
the needle being directed into the centre of the infiitradon, and 
after the lapse of twenty/four hours the result is noted. 
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The ophthalmic test may be used to confirm the results of the 
intra/dermal test, but as a single test it is not reliable. The test 
is carried out by instilling one drop of undiluted old tuberculin 
into the conjunctival sac, followed by a second installation of 
two to five drops forty^eight hours later; if the result is positive 
a conjunctivitis occurs after twenty.-four hours. 

A positive response to the tubercuhn test, while it indicates 
the existence of tuberculous infection, does not necessarily prove 
the existence of open tuberculous lesions, although all reactors 
must be regarded as potentially open cases of infection. The 
presence of clinical tuberculosis in animals is confirmed by the 
finding of tubercle bacilli in the milk, in the faeces, or in the 
secretions obtained from the trachea. 

The microscopic examination of milk for tubercle bacilli is 
made by staining films prepared from the deposit obtained by 
(xntrifuging a sample of the suspected milk in narrow tubes 
A positive film result in a sample of mixed milk indicates some^ 
what gross contamination. A negative result cannot be accepted 
as indicaung the absence of tubercle bacilh in the sample. The 
microscopic test increases in reliability as the source of the milk 
examned is narrowed down to a small group of animals and 
iinally to a single animal. 

k^ry Maitland recommends the following method for the 
rapid detection of tubercle bacilli in milk by the direct film 
method. The milk is centrifuged at 2,500 revolutions per minute 
ior three minutes, the supernatant milk is decanted and the 
deposit is spread on a slide, dried in hot air for half an hour, 
and fixed in the flame. The slide is then placed in equal parts 
ot alcohol and ether for fifteen minutes to remove fat, after which 
me fita IS stamed with hot carbokfuchsin for eight minutes. 
The fflm is washed and decolorized in 3 per cent hydrochloric 
acid in alcohol for three minutes, washed and decolorized in 

•S minutes, washed and counter/stained 

with Loffler s methylene blue for two minutes. The author states 

if has obtained by this method are comparable 

with those of biological examination. 

“ff be employed for the detection of 
tubercle bacilh m milk, although considerable difficulty is ex^ 
perienced in eliminating acMst saprophytes. Green, who has 
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employed this metiiod and has clieckcd his positive findings by 
means o! t!:e inoculation test in guinca-^pigs, gives the following 
results, fn seventjvseven sanipics of milk examined by him 
sixty/one were negative, four were positive to both the cultural 
and inoculation test, tone were positive on culture examination 
and negatiw on amma! inoculation, but the pathogenic character 
ot these strains was subsequently confirmed, and nine were 
positive to ariima! inocclatioii but were negative on cultural 
examination* These resuits provide proof of the value of animal 
inoculation in the detection of the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
suspected milk. 

WTile the demonstration of the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
die milk confirms the diagnosis of tuberculosis, the presence of 
other abnormal tiemenis in the milk has been investigated with 
a view to providing a possible aid to diagnosis. Sir William 
Savage states that the variations in the celitilar content of milk 
which occur in. udder tuberculosis may possibly be of value,, 
although in studying the cellular deposit he has not found any 
special types of cells which have proved of reliable diagnostic 
assistance. McFadyean draws attention to the plasma cells stained 
by Pappenheim’s stain as of importance. Kolhmann has ca.rried 
oot i,nvestigations as to various methods of detecting udder tubers 
culosis in cattle^ which included microscopic examin,atioii under 
a Jow power of miik deposits from individual udder and indi-^ 
vidual quarter samples for giant cells and the examination of 
milk w^hey by the complement fixation test. In 117 samples of 
milk from animals positive to the inoculation test tubercle bacilli 
and giant ceils w^re found in 106. Of 186 similar samples 
examined, the complement fixatio.n test was positive in 1,29; this 
test is sometimes positive in the absence of udder tube,rculosis. 
Kulhmann s conclusions in regard to these findings as applied 
to single cow samples are that the presence of giant cells, plus 
a positive complement fixation milk test, indicates tuberculous 
infection of the udder, and where both are negative the disease 
is absent. 

The biological test provides a much more accurate if more 
protracted method of detecting tubercle bacilli in milk. The test 
is carried out by the inoculation of a guinea^^pig subcutaneously 
or via the peritoneum with the deposit obtained by centrifuging 
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a quantity of the suspected sample. Sir William Savage has 
recommended the procedure of using loo cc. of milk centrifuged 
for one hour at 3,500 revolutions and inoculated subcutaneously 
into one guinea-pig. The test is positive if evidence of tuber¬ 
culous infection is found on post-mortem examination when the 
guinea-pig is killed four to five weeks after inoculation. Possible 
sources of error may arise if the guinea-pig succumbs to some 
mtercorrent infection or has developed tuberculosis otherwise than 
from the inoculated material or develops some condition some¬ 
what simulating tuberculous lesions such as coccidiosis. 

When tubercle bacilli are found to be present in a sample of 
mixed milk the detection of the cow or cows at fault may present 
considerable difficulty. The experienced veterinary surgeon insti¬ 
tutes a combined clinical and bacteriological investigation which 
aims at narro wing down to a small group of animals, and finally 
to the ammal or ammals which are at fault. The clinical in¬ 
vestigation should embrace a general survey of the animals in 
the open and a careful examination of the animals in the cowshed. 

I he detection of a definite udder lesion may at this stage indicate 
the ammal responsible. In the absence of any definite udder 
lesion attention has to be directed to any animal with a doubtful 
udder or any animal with symptoms of pulmonary disease, or 
which has shown evidence of ill health. The dictum that an 
extra-pulmonary tuberculous lesion means pulmonary involve¬ 
ment m the great majority of cases must always be kept in mind. 
Ihe symptoms of pulmonary tuberculosis are chronic cough 
lassitude, and wasting, or at least some fineness of outline! 
especially affecting the fore/quarteis. 

, animal responsible by the finding of 

tubercle bacilli in its milk may be a slow process in a large herd 
m the absence of any definite evidence of disease. If difficulty 
IS experienced smaU group samples should be taken, each group 
sample including imlk from two or three animals. If an irfected 
group be dHcovered the examination of single cow samples will 
reaily indicate Ae offending animal. An intelligent cowman 
who has knowledge of the animals and their state of health, and 

sideltb™^'^^ u ® investigation, an important con- 

of SfioK by indicating an animal or animals 

oi which he has reason to be suspicious. The existence of 
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pulmonary lesions may be confirmed by positive findings in the 

Sputum obtained from the suspecced animal by inserting a cannula 
into the trachea through which a brush is introdoced. 

The biolopcal test provides a delicate measure of the presence 
of living tcoerde bacilli in milk. Various investigators have 
shown that tnc inccuiadon of as few as two to six tiibcrcle bacilli 
will induce infection in guinea-pigs wiiatever the source of the 
organism. 

COxNTROL^AXD PREVENTION. Within recent 
years much study has been given to the most efficient and practi¬ 
cable measuies to be adopted with a view to the control of 
tuberculous infectioo in cattle and the prevention of infection 
with the bovine type of tubercle bacillus in man. While the 
standard of milk generally as regards freedom from infection wdth 
tubercle bacfrli of bovine origin is much higher than it was 
Uveot}’ or thiity years agO'^ there is still much ground to cover 
before a satisfactory standard of milk purity is reached. It is 
necessary in considering the question of a pure milk supply to 
take a broad view and to have regard to the existence of organisms 
other than the bovine tubercle bacilli^ such as organisms of the 
streptococcal groupj the specific organism of contagious abortion, 
and other pathogenic bacteria which are responsible for charac- 
teristic Sections of a serious character in man. The result 
which is aimed at is to deliver milk to the consumer free from 
infection with pathogenic bacteria and to provide that the methods 
adopted in the production of milk and in its passage from the 
cow to the consumer should be such as to secure this desirable 
result. 

The measures wffiich have been considered or adopted wdth 
a view to the elimination of tuberculous infection through milk 
include the following: 

(1) Raising the resistance of cattle to infection. 

(2) Improving hygienic conditions of cowsheds and pasture 
land. 

(3) The detection and elimination of reactors. 

(4) The deteaion and elimination of animals with clinical 
tuberculosis. 

(5) The protection of milk in transit from cow to consumer. 

(6) The treatment of milk to destroy pathogenic organisms. 
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RESISTANCE TO INFECTION. The resistance of 
cattle to primal}' tuberculous infection is low, but the chronicity 
of the disease^ and the high incidence of non^clinical reactors 
suggests that similarly as in man, primary infection exercises some 
degree of specific protection against rapid and progressive develop, 
ment of the disease. The possibility of inducing specific pro. 
tectxon by inoculation in cattle has been the subject of continued 
investigation, but no results of any positive value in this direction 
have so far been obtained. The possibility of developing a breed 
of catde possessing higher resistance to tuberculosis is worthy 
of exploration; all breeds do not appear to be equally susceptible! 
du Toit states that the post.mortem findings of over a milli on 
cattle slaughtered in Johannesburg during the years 1917 to 1929 
showed that in only 0-031 per cent were tuberculous lesions 
lound, and that during the same period, of cows chiefly belongins 
to nauve and African breeds, only 0 • 152 per cent showed evidence 
ot tuberculous infection. Reports from various districts of Africa 
indicate that tuberculosis when detected is chiefly met with in 
iinported cattle, and that indigenous animals, notably the African 
zebu and the Ankole cattle, are much more resistant. If the 
low incidence of the disease in these breeds be due to a higher 
natural resistance and not to the absence of exposure to infection 
It suggests a line of investigation which might prove of practical 
value, but whether a higher degree of immunity is compatible 

with a continued demand for high milk producdon is open to 
question. ^ lu 

The B.C.G. vaccine of Calmette and Guerin which is 
prepared from an attenuated bovine strain of tubercle bacillus 
has been extensively employed with a view to promote specific 
protecaon. Irvine, who has made a careful survey of the experi. 
mental work carried out with B.C.G. vaccine, and who gives 
a summary of the results obtained by various investigators abroad, 
states that Ae majority of Aese investigators report favourably on 
the protective value of the vaccine for cattle. 

The investi^tions carried out in this country have not. 
however, ^coiArmed Ae results obtained by investigators 
r who has tested Ae protective value 

condusim^-''' monkey, arrived at Ae following 
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' ly The strain of B.C.G. used m diese experiments can produce local 
ksions m the rhesus monkey, but these are always benign and do 
not lead to generalization. 

12 ' B.C.G.^^given by the mouth can pass through the mucous mem^ 
branc of tlie alimentary canal into the adjacent glands and also 
gain access to the blood stream. 

3 \ accw.ation with B.C.G. v.Tether by feeding or by ink'crion has 
tailed £0 give to monkeys complete protection against taberciilosiss 
but in some instances may have produced a low grade of relarive 
immuriitv. 


The extent to which immunity is induced in calves by B.C.G. 
has been investigated by Stanley Griffith, Buxton, and Glover, 
and the resolts,^which they obtain,ed indicate that while a,double 
intravenous injection of this vaccine gives complete protection 
for six months to the oral administration of virulent strains of 
the tubercle baciUiis, the protection is only temporary in character, 
and after nine and twelve months progressively declines, and 
further, tiiat revaccination does not completely control the 
declining^ immunity. The conclusion they draw from their 
investigation is that the intravenous injection of B.C.G. vaccine 
is capable of producing an effective resistance of limited duration, 
A somewhat similar negative result has been obtained by Watson 
after a series of investigations extending over a period of €ve to 
six years. Spahlingeris simplified dead vaccine has also been 
employed with a view to secure active immunization in cattle, 
and its value for this purpose has been the subject of a somewhat 
extended investigation in Northern Ireland. The report on the 
experimental work carried out states that the inoculation of 
calves with Spahliogeris new vaccine conferred upon them a high 
degree of specific protection against massive doses of tubercle 
bacilli administered intravenously. This report has been con/ 
sidered by the Joint Committee on Tuberculosis, who have 
expressed the opinion that a case has been made out for further 
investigation as to the specific action and possible value of this 
vaccine as an immunizing agent for the protection of cattle against 
tuberculosis. In the present state of our knowledge, however, 
regarding its specific action, they do not recommend its general 
use. It is important that experimental work on the immunization 
of cattle against tuberculosis, however inconclusive the results 
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may have been up to the present time, should be continued on 
a wider scale. In the hght of our present knowledge regardine 
infection and immumty m relation to tuberculosis it is not difficuk 
to envisage the possibility of inducing not temporary, but S. 
manent immumty in cattle against tuberculosis which 
indicate the method to be adopted in securing specific protection 
m the human subject against the disease. ^ ^ protection 

HYGIENIC CONDITIONS OF COWSHED The 
samtary and hygiemc conditions of cowsheds are of importance 
m relation to the health of cows and the prevention of mbercu^ 
lous infection. The cowsheds should be well constructed and 
airy, and be so designed as to facilitate cleaning and periods 

thTnoim isentiaf Horn 

the point of view of prevention preference should be siven to 

single stalls on one side only, although questions of infonveni. 

shouiri'^'^'T^f cost may arise; open head.to.head stalls 
hould obviously be avoided. The avoidance of overcrowdh^J 
and the provision of adequate ventilation are important com 
iderations. Buchan points out that the propoXn of Z 
urface to weight in the cow is much less than in the case of 

thrforml^^h' freer circulation of air about 

Ire- tr n Measurements recommended 

cubic 15 feet; cubic space, too 

UPIC teet, change of air, mne times per hour- area of inlef 

ventilation^, So square inches; the latter being placed 5 to 6 feet 
i""” ror vendkdon if Sei Ly S 

vided 1 esstndzl and should be pro. 

of^c^m^f cowshed and facilities for the ready removal 

tube™sir'FH^°"T' uT “ the prevention of 

fS mate£rit°t^ t of durable and im. 

Sight of < £1 ’ T 11 ^ smooth feeing to a 

i^etght of 5 feet, and all corners and angles should be rofnded 
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so as to facilitate cleaning* Tr.e lengili of the standing should 
be from 5 feet to 5 icet 6 inches, so as to prevent fouling^ and 
me fioor shouid have a slope of i in d to the drainage channel. 
This channel should de to 24 inches wdde, and should have 
a slope oi i in 240 and sitould discharge into a trapped gully 
outside the building. 

The approacit to the covvsittd requires careful and continued 
attention. A damp and muddy approach contaminated by 
excreta is a frequent cause of plashing with consequent soiling 
of che animals legs and udder. The approach must be cosi/ 
strutted of material which will prow*dc a dry surface and ail 
faecal collections should re rcmo\Td, Ail manure must be 
removed to a considerable distance from the cowshed and daiiqy 
and snould be so protected as to pnven: it fouling animals going 
to and coming from the cow'slted. 

Cleanliness of the miikers and ol the animals they milk is also 
of importance in relation to clean milk and to freedom from 
contamination with organisms of the colitorni group and with 
pathogenic bacteria. Conditions as to cleanliness of animals, 
milkers, and cow^shed, are laid down in the Milk and Dairies 
Order, 1926, made under the Milk and Dairies Consolidation 
Act, 1915, and the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. 
The tw^o Acts mentioned above are repealed by the Food and 
Drugs Act, 1938, which comes into operation on October ist, 
1939 - This Act provides for the replacement of the Mlk and 
Dairies Orders by Milk and Dairies Regulations, and Section 20 
empowers the Minister of Health to make regulations for certain 
specified purposes wfoich include inter alia (i) precautions to be 
taken to protect milk against infection or contamination, (2) pro/ 
hibiting the sale of infected, cootaminated, or dirty milk, or of 
milk suspected of being infected, (3) imposing obligations on 
dairymen and their employees in regard to cases of infectious 
disease, and (4) preventing danger to h^ealth from the importation 
of milk. Section 22 of the Act empow^'ces the authority by wfoom 
dairymen are registered, if they have reason to believe that the 
public health is likely to be endangered by an act or default of 
a person, to serve a notice on such person with a view to invest!/ 
gating the matter. Article 6 of the Order of 1926 imposes upon 
every sanitary authority the duty of keeping a register of all 
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cow^keepers and dairymen and ofall farms and other dairy premises 
and of notifying the County Council of all particulars of regis. 
tration and of alterations made in the register. Article 12 provides 
that every cowshed and every building used for keeping milk 
sha have sufficient light, that openings for efficient ventilation 
sha 1 be provided and maintained, and that during the hours of 
darkness adequate artificial light should be available. Under 
Amcle X3 all registered premises are to have a suitable and 
sufficient water-supply protected as far as reasonably possible 
trom contamination with foul or polluted water. Article 15 lays 
down that every person engaged in the milking of cows or 
handung or milk shall keep his person and clothing in a clean 
condiuon. Article 22 provides for the cleansing of the interior 
of cowsheds from time to time and for the lime-washine or 
spraying with ime or other disinfectant of the interior of the roof 
and wails of the cowshed at least twice a year. All dung and 
offensive material has to be removed at least once a day. Article 2^ 
lays down that the milking of cows must be carried out in a 
good and proper light, and that before milking all dirt in or 
around the flanks, udder, and teats of each cow shall be removed 
and the udder and teats cleansed. The hands of the milker are 
to be thoroughly washed and dried before milking and are to 
be kept dean, free from contamination, and, as far as practicable, 
dry, a rallaeg stools are to be kept thoroughly clean. As soon 
as possible after miking the milk from each cow is to be removed 

be placed in a covered receptacle. 
WMe the samtary and hygienic standard maintained in the 
e in relation to the health and protection 
of cattle the risk of infection which arises from the pollution of 
pasture and water cannot be disregarded. Certain facts which 
£ been mentioned serve as pointers to this possi- 

Si The overcrowding of feeding-grounds should be avoided 
^d the fouling of pasture-land should be reduced to the lowest 
iSl pure water-supply must be provided; it 

aS ["^^^^^^drinking pond-water in which 

which at the same time they are fouling. 

SLn! ^ extensively and more 

entifically adopted. There are other precautionary measures 
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which sopgict ti:cmscivcs, but ir is not necessary to discuss them 
further. Vdoat is to be aimed at is a cbean cow, nktivcly 
poiiuted pasnuredand, and a water-supply of a saiisfactory 
standard of ruritv. 

DhTiCtfOX AXD FXBIIXATIOX OF RE¬ 
ACTOR S. This mrhai n .xortid nt cwt or states in AmiTica 
and in Canada, By the elimination and slaughter of animals 
reacting to the intra-derma! test and l:y restricting additions to 
the herd to non-reactors, it is possible tc build up and to maintain 
a herd tree from tuberculous iriection drm to; establish, in due 
course an kccreitia arvU* which contains a group' of tubercle- 
free herds. Tins niethcd is tlic most reliable and effciciit system 
of securing the eiimimitiGu of tuberculosis, and should be adopted 
in those countries in winch th-e ratio of reactors is low, but for 
economic reasons it is not generally practicable where the ratio 
of reactors is liign, as in tliis country, excej?t by a gradual 
process. 

The detection and eiimiiiadoii of reactors has been adopted 
by Bang of Copenhagen in the system which he advocates for 
the building up of a herd free from infection. His method 
iiiciodes (a) the clinical examination of all animals and the 
slaughtering of any showing climeal evidence of disease; {F) the 
testing with tuberculin, of the remaining animals; (V) the separa¬ 
tion of reactors from non-reactors and their continual separation 
as far as is practicable; (d) the removal of calves from all contact 
with infected animals and the feeding of ca,lves with milk treated 
to destroy any tubercle bacilli wEicli .may be present; and (f) the 
testing of the herd and calves twice yearly with tube.rcuiiii and 
the elimination of reactors. 

In the Report of the Agricultural Research Council attention 
is drawm to the fact that it has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
herds free from tuberculosis can be established and maintained 
by regular testing, elimimtion of reactors, disinfection, and 
isolation, and by the testing and quarantine of newly introduced 
cattle. 

DETECTION AND ELIMINATION OF ANIMALS 
WITH CLINICAL TUBERCULOSIS. The presence 
of climeal tuberculosis in dairy animals may be detected during 
routine veterinary inspecdon or as a result of finding tubercle 
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bacilli or securing a positive biological test in a sample of milk 
or for the reason that the owner or cowkeeper has recognized the 
existence of a tuberculous animal or has a suspicion that an 
animal appears to be suffering from the disease 

Section 25 (i) of the Food and Drugs Act. 1938, provides 
that no person shall ^ 

(a) sell or offer or expose for sale for human consumption, or 
W use in the manufacture of products for sale for human 
consumption the milk of any cow which to his knowledge 
has given tuberculous milk, or is suffering from emaciation due 
to tuberculosis, or from tuberculosis of the udder or any other 
disease of cows. ^ 

(2) In proceedings under this section the defendant shall be 
deemed to Imve known that a cow had given tuberculous milk 
theTact*° suffering if he could with ordinary care have ascertained 

The action taken by Medical Officers of Health to stop a milk 
supply and to take steps to have suspected animals examined 
nder Sections 3 and 4 of Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act 1915, has been altered by the Agriculture Act. 1937, and 
k Order, 1938. The new arrangements provide 

w en the Medical Officer of Health of a county or county borough 
eceives notice that milk is. or is likely, to cause tuberculosis, he 
Jail commumcate wuh the Divisional Inspector of the Ministry 
J Agriculture and Fisheries, who will arrange for the inspection 
of the cattle concerned and proceed as if the notice had been 

M^ical Officer of Health of the result of the investigation. 

of cattle is carried out under the Milk 
To (Amendment) Order, 1938, which revokes Articles 

*e inspection 

01 cattle. These inspections are now carried out by the divisional 

'^The tnh^^^ Mnistry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

tubercuhn testing and veterinary examination of cattle for 

fndS”. ^“'Ppeckl Desfgnauom) Orders. 1936 

^ Carried out by divisional inspectors. This 
of however, affect the existing powers 

of Local Authorities to grant licences authorizing the use of the 
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designation> ‘tutercen’r. tested’ and ‘accredited’ in England and 
\^a!is and ‘ccrrifled’, ‘turcrculin tested’, and ‘standard’ in 
Scctland. 

^ Sric:..! Dc-L’r.AJons, Amcremen: CrdcT cf 193S provides 

kUr kk uzz: 

'J -'J' prim.'-y jccvcv to C3C Ac duipnotion 

rj. creo ;c :cw uziz^t sotiA the lictnsinp r.ud:cr:ty that the herd 
ever; aroma! m the herd^ not more than one 
moron rrevvrs tu d«:e ci ..pplicadrjn has ken vohhctcd t-o a tuterccHn 
tesr^m.aod cy an insroctor o; kmisli the aathanhv aviA a ceniHcate that 
snch test L:s recn carried oat. 

fa_ ^ He snail smisfy Ac acthcrity that every animal has been ciiricaily 
by an mspectar na: mere than one month previoos to date of 
*ipp::cation or saiamit a evtennary surgeons ccrtiiicate to the effect that 
suen examfnaman has been carried cut. 

A/ He^skL s^tisiy tne aiitstonty tiiat any ammal certffed as reacting 
to tiiciyunn or any animal mowing evidence of diseases likely to affect 
me mik mjcriously^siiali he remejed cr segregated from the herd. 

(4^1 W^ncre a proUocer applies for a primar): licerxe to use the special 
designytion accredited ire shall either satisfy the authority that the milch 
cows in tiie herd nave^been examiricd by an inspector not more than 
one month previous to date of application or furnish a veterinary surgeoffs 
certificate to the effect that such examinarion has been carried out. Any 
cow showing evidence of any disease shall be removed or seeregated 
from the herd. ® 

(5) Hxaiiij.natioiis and tubercolin tests shall be made by an inspector 
unless otherwise agreed. 

( 6 ) ^An inspector may make a special tuberculin test of any animal 
at an interval of not ^less than two months after the last preceding test or 
at any time if the animal has not been previously tested. 

(7) ^ Every ^animal belonging to a “tobercuHmtested herd** shall be 
examined at iniervals of not more than six months and if the exairanadoo 
IS made by a private veterinary surgeon his certificate thereof shall be 
sent to the Hcemifig authority within seven days after the date of 
examination. 

(8) ^Evei:y^ milch cow belonging to an accredited herd* shall be 
examined once in every three months and if the examination is made 
by a private veterinary surgeon his certificate thereof shall be sent to the 
licensing authority within seven days after the date of examination. 

The action to be taken following the detection of an animal 
suffering from tuberculosis or of an animal which appears to be 
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affected with the disease is kid down in the Tubercolosis Order, 
1938. This order provides inter alia that: 

(i) (i) Every person having in his possession or under his charge: 

(a) any cow which is, or appears to be affected with tuber/ 
culosis of the udder, indurated udder, or other chronic 
disease of the udder; or 

(h) any bovine animal which is or appears to be affected 
with tuberculous emaciation; or 
(c) any bovine animal which is affected with a chronic 
cough and showing definite clinical signs of tuberculosis 
shall with all practicable speed give notice of the fact to a constable of 
the police force for the area wherein the animal is, or to a veterinary 
inspector wEich means a veterinary inspector of the Ministry of Agri/ 
culture and Fisheries. Paragraph (3) of this Article provides that a 
veterinary surgeon who, in the course of private practice, is of opinion 
or suspects that an animal wEich he has examined is an infected animal 
for the purpose of this Order shall without delay give notice of the fact 
to a constable or a veterinary inspector. Paragraph (4) imposes upon 
the constable receiving any notice under this Article the duty of giving 
information of the receipt of such notice to the veterinary inspector of the 
area where the animal is and to an inspector of the Local Authority 
which is the Local Authority for the purposes of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1894. Any person who is in possession or has charge of a bovine 
animal which is or appears to be infected with tuberculosis must take 
certain precautions to prevent the spread of infection. Article • (2), 
paragraph (3) provides that when a notice is served under paragraphs 
(i) or (2) of this Article the owner or person in charge of the animal 
must detain the animal on premises specified and keep it isolated from 
other bovine animals. It is also recjuired that in the case of a cow the 
milk shall not be mixed with other milk until a Withdrawal of Notice 
(Form B) has been served and that all milk affected by the Notice 
(Form A) shall be boiled or otherwise sterilized. Any utensil in which 
such milk has been placed before being sterilized must be thoroughly 
cleansed and scalded with steam or boiling water. 

^ Where the report of the veterinary inspeaor indicates that there is an 
infected animal on the premises Article 4 (i) lays down that the veterinary 
inspector shall give notice in writing (Form C) to the owner or person 
in charge of the animal and shall cause the animal to be slaughtered. 
Objection on the part of the owmer may be submitted in writing, to the 
Minister or the vetainary inspector and the animal shall not .be 
slaughtered until fiirtha special authority under the Official Seal of the 
Minister has been obtained. Article 5 (i) makes it obligatory for a 
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post/moiiCm e::r*rnin:*tion to be cs.rned out 20 tne case of every anima! 

siaughrered Lnder the provisions of A ride 4 of the Order, 

I'he priridp'k' iirAalvir,^ this Order is siiiiikr to that in the 
nicthod ridvccated by Ostertag cf Stuttgart, wliicli includes 
h c,u lO on ofa'l ardntals to discover open cases 

cf the diseise and cIil shtughter of animals so infected; (h) the 
pi!iodic:1 Lactcridogical examination of sarapdes of milk from 
the Imrd- 'h fx £eding of cihvvS vnhli sterilized milk or with 
rav" milk frcni cows wiiidi are free from irdcction with tubercle; 
and (dj ihe weaning of cali.s which are tested with tuberculin 
arm the slauditer of tlrose which react. 

PROTECTION OF TIILK IX TRANSIT. Milk after 
It has left the ccw may become infected with tubercle bacilli of 
bovine origin from dust, especially in the cowshed or with tubercle 
bacilli cf human or bovine origin by the employment of a person 
with open tuberculosis in the handling of mulk and of the utensils 
which contain it. Infiction cf milk in the home from a case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis is by no mcacs a remote possibility. The 
prevention of infection of milk in transit consists in the strict 
adoption of the simple measures of cleanliness and protection by 
sealing and covering. Too much importance cannot be attached 
tO' the cleansing and sterilizing of chums and other receptacles 
in which the milk is placed for conveyance to the consumer. 
The provision of an efficient steriHzing plant is essentia! to the 
continued production of clean milk. The risk of infection arising 
from the presence of a human, carrier has been recognized. 
Article 4 of the Public Health (Prevention of Tuberciilosis) 
Regulations, 1925, places upon Local Authorities the power to 
prohibit any person suffering from tuberculosis of the lungs &om 
being employed in any occupation which involves the milking 
of cow^s, the treatment of milk, or the handling of milk vessels. 
The person concerned has a right of appeal to a Court of Som*^ 
mary Jurisdiction and he may obtain compensation if he has 
sustained damage and if he himself is not in default. It will now 
be possible to issue regulations for this purpose under the Food 
and Drugs Act, 1938. 

TREATMENT ^ OF MILK. PASTEURIZATION. 
The aim of pasteurization, around which no little heated dis-^ 
cession has revolved, is to destroy the pathogenic organisms 
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pcsMnortcm exrimfnation to be carried out in the case of every animal 

s!.,lightered under the provisions of Article 4 of the Ordex^ 

The rnre'^'le rnderiying this Order is similar to that in the 
method edeicat.h iy Ostertag of Stuttgart^ which includes 
'h the chhheA e word:.at ion of ah airinia'S to discover open cases 
of the dim-ave and the sLiughter cf animals so infected; fh') the 
pn.odical L;CiWio!cg!cai examination of samples of milk from 
tht Iierd; T the fweding of calves wftn sterilized milk or with 
raw milk froiii cows vvhicli are free &:m iricction with tubercle; 
anc ' i; the weaning ot calves which are tested with tobeiculin 
and the Siacelitcr of those which react. 

^ PROTECTION OF TIILKJX TRANSIT. Milk after 
It has left the cow may become infected with tubercle bacilli of 
boeine origin from dust, especially in the cowshed or with tubercle 
bacilli cf human or bovine origin by the employment of a p^ersoB 
with open tuberculosis in the handling of milk and of the utensils 
which contain it. Infection of milk in the home from a case of 
pulmonary taherculosis is by no means a remote possibility. The 
preventioo oi infection of miik in transit consists in the strict 
adoption cf the simple measures of cleanliness and protection by 
sealing and covering. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to the cleansing and sterilizing of churns and other receptacles 
in which the milk is placed for conveyance to the consumer. 
The provision of an efficient sterilizing plant is essential to the 
continued production of clean milk. The risk of infection arising 
from the presence of a human carrier has been recognized. 
Article 4 of the Public Health (Prevendoii of Tubercolosis) 
Regulations, 1925, places upon Local Authorities the power to 
prohibit any person suffering from tuberculosis of the longs from 
being employed in any occiipation which involves the milking 
of cows, the treatment of milk, or the handling of milk vessels. 
The person concerned has a right of appeal to a Court of Som^ 
maty Jurisdiction and he may obtain compensation if he has 
sustained damage and if he himself is not in default. It will now 
be possible to issue regulations for this purpose under the Food 
and Drugs Act, 1938. 

TREATMENT ^ OF MILK. PASTEURIZATION. 
The aim of pasteurization, around which no little heated dis^ 
cussioE has revolved, is to destroy the pathogenic organisms 
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present in niiik so as to render it innocuous for human consump.' 
don. The destruction of these organisms is brought about by 
raising the temperature of the miik to an adequate degree and for 
a suScient period of time to secure the destruction of the bacteria. 
Various methods of pasteurizadon are adopted in different 
countries according to variation in temperature, and the duradon 
of dme employed in the process. In this country the method 
adopted is the one defined in the Miik (Special Designadons) 
Order, 1936, which provides for the miik to be retained at a 
temperature of not less than 145° F. and not more than 150° F. for 
a period of not less than thirty minutes with immediate cooling 
to a temperature of 55° F. or lower; as applied to Scotland the 
cooling temperature is 50° F. or lower. The milk shall not be 
heated more than once. 

In considering the value of pasteurizadon as a measure to be 
adopted for the prevention of infecdon with the bovine tubercle 
bacillus in man, two main points have to be discussed, namely, 
the reliability of the process and the effect which it may exercise 
on the nutritive standard of milk. The reliability of efficient 
pasteurizadon in effecdng the destrucdon of bovine tubercle 
bacilli in milk has been demonstrated by various observers. In 
the laboratory it has been found that the tubercle bacillus in 
naturally infected miik is destroyed by exposure to a temperature 
c *^hirty minutes. This is supported by the 

findings of Wilkie and others in experiments carried out on the 
value of pasteurized milk in the feeding of calves which have 
previously been mendoned, the milk used being obtained from a 
to produce ‘pasteurized’ milk under the 
Milk (Special Designadons) Order (Scotland), 1923. 

Various other observers in this country and abroad, including 
M^nwell, Campbell Brown, Price, Pullinger, and North 
and Park ha,ve by a series of invesdgadons confirmed these 
resulte, and it is now accepted beyond any possibility of 
doubt that efficient_ pasteurizadon of milk destroys pathogenic 
o^amsms in milk including the bovine tubercle bacillus. The 
effect of efficient pasteurizadon at a temperature of 140° F. for a 
period of from twenty to thirty minutes is to destroy tubercle 
bacilli iri twenty ndnutes, typhoid bacilli in two minutes, the 
bacilli of diphtheria in one minute, dysentery bacilli in two 
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niiiiuics, fr:e micrococci of uiidulant fewT in twenty minutes and 
the ^organisms of cholera in one minute. While the recorded 
outbreaks oi epidemic disease of milk/borne origin have been 
in\”ariat'V due to infection through raw milk,, cothreaks of in^ 
fectiocs disease asscciatcd with ineScient pasteurization have 
occurred. In Montreal in 1927 an outbreak of enteric fever with 
over 4^755 cases and 453 deaths occurred in which the cause was 
attnouted to infection of the aii!k before entering the pasteurizing 
plant mad the release of a considerable quantit)^ of the milk with-- 
oEtperHciecc pasteurization. In Glasgow in 1931 there was an 
outDreak cl scarlet fever with 230 cases, which was considered to 
be associated wi’th pasteenzed milk, the cause being attriboted 
to a mechanical ceiect in the plant. In the process of pasteuriza^ 
don, as in any other mecharucal process operated by man, there 
must iieccssarny exist tiie possibility cf an unexpected mechanical 
defect, or an error on tne part oi some person or persons operating 
the plant, cut under licence and emcient iiispecdon the possibility 
of error or breakdown is reduced to a ininimum. 

Sir W' eldon Daliy^mpltvChampneyes has pointed out that 
failure to secure efficient pasteorization is due to several causes 
which relate both to the individual and the plant. The most 
frequent causes of failure to which he directs attention are:-—^lack of 
knowdedge, failure on the part of manofacturers to insist on a 
rational lay/ouf of the plant and todneorporate efficient automadc 
temperature^control devices, the construction of plants from units 
of different makes, failure of the Local Authority to insist on 
reasonable requirements for buildings, plants, and methods of 
operation and, lastly, inadequate knowledge and experience on 
the part of inspectors. 

Various objections have been raised to pasteurization, most of 
wffiich are more or less theoretical in character. The chief 
criticism is that the process of pasteurization reduces the amount of 
certain importaiit constituents in the milk which seriously impairs 
its nutritive value. The only constituents which investigation 
has shown to be in any way impaired are vitamin C, calcium 
and phosphates.^ Vitamin C is partially destroyed,, but the 
amount ..of this vitamin in mi,Ik Is so small that a further diminu-- 
don may be disregarded. Calcium .exists, in cows' milk in 
amount which is considerably in excess .of the requirements of 
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the amficialiy fed baby, so that some diminution in its quantity 
m no way impairs the nutritive value of the milk. The actual 
results observed in children who have been given pasteurized 
imlk do not support the view that it is lacking in essential com 
stituents. Frank, who investigated the histories of 3,700 children in 
the Umted States, was unable to detect any variation in the heioht 
and weignt of children receiving treated milk as compared with 
those recemr.g raw milL The feeding ertpeiiments «rried out 
on calves by Wilson ef al. have not proved that any changes in the 
constituents in milk which may result from pasteurization are 
such as to impair the health of the animals. On the contrary the 
average increase in weight was slightly higher in the group fed 
on pasteurized mlk the increase being 62-94 per cent for this 
group compared with 61-18 per cent for the group fed on raw 
milJc. The literature deahng with the subject of the effect of 
pasteurization on the nutritive value of milk has been reviewed by 
Stirling and Blackwood, and they were unable to find any com 
elusive evidence in support of the view that there existed any 
substantial degree of variation in the nutritive value of pasteurized 

ff 'Wilson states that pasteurization, 

if efficiently carried out and controlled in practice by the phos/ 
phatase test, renders milk safe for human consumption and that 
pasteurizauon IS to be regarded as the equivalent to the treatment 
of water by filtrauon and chlorination. The Ministry of Health 

nnt S ? ^ which is not 

caul unimnlf 

I by the heat to which it is subjected’. 

pasteurization is 

uWuW indifference to the presence of 

tuberculosis in cows and that it would remove the incentive for 

to&r ™ 

effort toiaT Pa^enrizauon must in no way tend to restrict 
" high standard of health in dairy cows 

fnd mol ^ of “ilk the easier 

Wr « pasteurized. The transfer of various 

fn inspection and the eUmination of disease 

bovine animals to inspeaors employed by the Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Fisheries \vi!h h is hereef, secure a sostained and 
iocreaiStd effort to improve the iiealth cf dair}’ herds and lead 
to the eradication of diseastv 

A ivea vrnich has been cntirtJ in siif port of raw milk is that 
tne ingestion ct tovine tubercle bacihi gives some measure of 
spccirx protcctioi: against intection with the hiiman type of 
baaUus in Liter years. There exist no scientife data in support 
of tms view. As it is not practicable to control the degree of 
vinilcrxcyor the number of covine tubercle baciil: which are in/ 
gistec with rave milk, it is impossible to forecast cvhetlier the 
resmt win be a mil j innocuous infection, a local infection which 
mav resuk in sericus disHgurernent or deformity, or a general in/ 
tensree infection wnicn may end fitaily. This tuca must therefore 
be disregarced as iinscicntifc and dangerous. 

As ^tne value ot pasteuiizadon in destroying the pathogenic 
crgarjsms in milk has been proved by sciendlic iiivestigadon, 
there remains to be discussea the most efficient and. |)racdcal 
system ^of ^application^ to be adopted. Universal compulsory 
pasteurization cannot be regarded as a pmacticable procedure at 
tde present time. Sir iliiam Savwgc, who has made a special 
study ^of the^subject, advocates an active policy towards securing 
the elimioation of tuberculosis among dairy herds and that only 
cow^s free from tuberculous infextioii -should provide the source 
of milk and milk products for humao consumption, and that 
pending the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, pasteurization 
should be employed to provide a safe milk supply. Mixed milk 
may be responsible for the conveyance of disease other than tuber/ 
colosis to a large head of population. Streptococcal infection, 
unduiaiit fever, and diseases of the enteric group illustrate diseases 
wbich have their origin in milk infection. The writer has had 
experience of an outbreak of i68 cases of parat)fphoid fever 
caused by milk from a dairy which received supplies from nine 
farms. The origin of the outbreak was traced to one farm wffiere 
the farmer s wife who washed the cloths through which the milk 
w^as strained was not only nursing a child with an unrecognized 
paratyphoid infection, but was herself a carrier of paratyphoid 
bacilli. 

^ The granting of powers to Local Authorities to make pasteur/ 
ization compulsory in their areas is a step which has now received 
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in the paper 

Mk Poky IS that subject to certain conditions, any Loral 
Authority shall be enabled p apply to the Minister of Health 
or Secretary of State for Scotland, for an order making compuh 
so^ the efficient pasteurization of milk sold by retail in its aS 
The conditions laid down are that the Order shall not come into 
operation until two years after it has been made, that it shall not 
apply to milk from tubercuhn^tested herds or to sterilized milk 

fT m‘ of operation 

n • Inf supplied from a single herd. The 

British Meffical Association has advocated an enlightened policy 
to safeguard the rmlk supply which provides that ‘Local Author! 
hibi/^ a reasonable period of notice, to prox 

heids, or has not been subrmtted to approved treatment to render 
It bacteriologically safe’. The Association also recommends ‘that 
only milk complying with the conditions required for the desL 
ran°^f 1 “Pasteurized” or preferably both 

the iSht of" rT'^'k • It will be observed in 

recommended above that the position 
regarding pasteurization has become clarified. The poHcy must 
be developed along the following lines: ^ 

(«) The enforcement by Local Authorities of the efficient 

obtained from tubercle. 

maintaining of the highest possible standard of 
frf'pfJ I"" production and distribution. 

iziSoH'^^^'k undertake the pasteur. 

izauon of milk at special stations under certain conditions. 

the^pLSl^S? 0 “?''f pasteurization is shown in 
KU sJbSS to contained in the first Milk Industry 

tn bf.; ^ L These Orders provide for power 

the^Lo^cirAuthoritf'r'^^'k^^^^^^’ appHcation^from 
unpasteuL^ tjf!’ prohibiting the sale of 

Se rj.. thc Locd Authorky to under, 

take the pasteurizing of milk or to provide persons w 4 premises 
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or plant orjo m;:ke loans or grants of money to enable the pas^^ 
teurizing cr ni;!k to be earned oct, znd to include in the Order 
to. ixtrrn n f prnanm.ni ni to cream. The proaisions con/ 
hart \ H Bfl dcci ir a co-niprehenslvc manner 

v%’itn tne question cl imstciirizatmin If they were to come into 
crwon.en Usiypovu d, it cFxiirdy and uniformly tpplied^ con/ 
stneuce a aefnne ^ad’eacce m the direction of seciiring a milk 
iuppiv whicit is r.xtmi:logically sate. 

knm in rexnon to tuccrciilosis Las to be viewed from two 
opposite standpoints. On tl:e one lund it provides a perfect food 
rich in ^essentia, constituents^ including fat in its most refined 
iorm vr/jich veneii taken in adequate quantincs by cliiidren and 
}Cling adiuts improves nutrinon and thereby increases resistance 
to^thp atveaopnient or cdrucal tuberculosis. On die other hand, 
miu is^a, medium vTich facilitates the conveyarxe of in£x£ion 
watc tubercle bacilli of bovirx origin to man* The policy to be 
adopted, therefore,j's to provide an adequate supply of milk for 
human coiisiimpdon which is rendered safe by securing the 
absence or ^destriiction of the pathogenic organisms 'which are 
liable to infect it. 
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chapter Six 

THE IMPORTANCE OF EARLY DETECTION 

IN the prevention and treatment of disease of an infectious or 
contagious character, early recognition of its presence is of primary 
importance. In connexion with the acute infections early detec/ 
tion is of special importance in relation to prevention owing to 
the short period of incubation and to the fact that the disease may 
be most infectious at the stage of onset. In the case of tuberculosis 
Its early recognition both as an infection and as a clinical entity 
IS of importance in relation to both prevention and treatment. 

The chief source of origin of pathogenic tubercle bacilli of the 
human troe is the sputum of patients with caseating tuberculous 
lesiom of the lungs, and it is essential, if infection is to be com 
trolled that the presence of the disease should be detected at a 
much caseation has developed. Early diagnosis is 
also essential to the successful treatment of the individual and to 
the restoration of working capacity. The extent of tissue destrum 
tion which exists and the amount of systemic infection and of 
consequent constitutional ^sturbance which are present at the 
time of exantination, while they depend upon the mass and 
character of the dosage, are also related to the time which has 
elapsed between the onset of the disease and the date of examina. 
mn. Infection with tubercle bacilli is at the onset a pure im 
iection, but once the tuberculous lesion has become open, the 
intrusion of extraneous organisms takes place and a mixed im 
fecnon with consequent serious constitutional disturbance results. 

lAGNOSTIC DIFFICULTIES. Notwithstanding the 
advance which has been made in diagnostic technique, the de/ 
tection of tuberculosis in the early stage of its development still 
presents a problem of considerable difficulty. Except when due 
to massive dosage in a susceptible subject which gives rise to 
acute or generahzed manifestations of infection, or when associ. 
ated with some alarming symptom such as haemoptysis, the onset 
of tuberculosis is not usually accompanied by sufficient subjective 
evidence of ill health to compel the patient to seek nidical 
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advice. The result is that many patienis who suffer from the 
diwase arc fvcnd vr.in drs-r examined to liavc extensive lesions 
wdich yr Jrdme their prospects of recovery, \vhi!e during 

a iwrird cf time c h;ch nice saiily vaifis in duration they have 
co::st:ti:tcG a sccrce cf ir:fectio:i to- these wit:; whom they have 
Leen in contact. A funher difScuhy which arises is that in the 
alxncv cf ccnfirmatcry evidence ofc!!::ical infection as provided 
by th. nnd’xp ot tucerch* l\ici*x* hr sputum, discharge, or other 
nrxxia!, i: may he irn.possiclL withoat a period of observation 
and invtmy'tfen to rww categorically whether clinical tuber/ 
colosis ft or k net present, in general rraedee a routine system 
of ixaminatio:; ci the sputum, with tlic adequate provision of 
Ecilities for imnstigaticn in douLnfri cases, is essenda! if the 
p^exentage ct missed cases is to be maintained at a low figure. 
Unless such a system of caa-fal investigation is carried out it is 
unavoldacb: that a considexcle percentage of missed cases at the 
first examination sitouli cccur, and even with experts missed 
cases are i:ot altogether isiiknowi;. These facts are mentioned to 
emphasize the importance of careful examination and iiivestiga/ 
tion in relation to diignosis when dealing with such an insidious 
and ubiauitoes disease as tuberculosis. 

SIGXIHCANCE OF PEIMARY LXTECTION. The 
frequency with which primary infection occurs in childhood, 
its relationship to subsequent clinical mardfestations of the disease 
in later years, and the explosive character which it may present 
wlieii postponed until adult life must be kept in mind in relation 
to diagnosis. In approaching the problem, of the di,agnosis of 
tuberculosis it is necessary to have in mind that the individual 
under examination may never have been infected, may have had 
a pirimary iofection which has healed or may be the subject of 
clinical tuberculosis due to continued activity of the primary 
focus or to reinfection. The primary focus may not completely 
heal but remain latent for an indefinite period with some inter/ 
inittent phases of ill health or recognized stigmata of infection 
without presenting a definite clinical .picture of the disease. 

The existence of primary infection which does not eventuate in 
typical clinical manifestations of the disease cannot definitely be 
determiiied without the aid ofthe tuberculin test, and sensitiveness 
to tuberculin is specific evidence of present or past infection. In 
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children, however, there are certain stigmata the presence of 
■which should suggest the possibility of a primary tuberculous 
infection; these are: (a) enlarged lymph glands in the cervical 
and supra^clavicukr regions, (b) enlarged veins radiating over 
one or both sides of the chest in front, and a festoon of dilated 
veins in the cervic/dorsal region behind, (e) long eyelashes and 
an excessive growth of fine hair on the back, (d) a dry skin with 
firie desquamation, (e) malnutrition, (f) erythema nodosum, and 
U) unilateral flushing and inequality of pupils. Erythema 
nodosum has come to be recognized as a frequent cutaneous 
expression of tuberculous infection. Wallgren gives some sig/ 
mficant figures regarding the associadon of this condition with 
tuberculosis. Of Soo Swedish children with erythema nodosum 
95 per cent gave a positive reaction to tuberculin compared with 
25 per cent aniong children in the general population. In a 
group of 362 children who had erythema nodosum and who were 
positive to tubercuhri, 68-5 per cent were found to have definite 
chmcal and radiological evidence of tuberculosis compared with 
7*1 per cent in a reacting control group. In 133 children it was 
deinonstrated that the cutaneous eruption developed simultane^ 
ously with the onset of sensitiveness to tuberculin. 

• of tuberculosis associated with primary infection 

tf j ^ known as epituberculosis, the name first given to it 
by Ehasberg and Neuland, has been described. This type of the 
disease occurs in children who are tuberculin positive, and is 
characterized by a considerable area of pneumonic consolidation, 
usually lu the right lung with enlargement of the mediastinal 
glands. The physical signs are those suggestive of lobar pneu^ 
moma, but in epituberculosis dyspnoea and general symptoms 
are much less severe, whilst its duration may extend to several 
months or even to one or two years; recovery usually takes place 
although cases terminating in fatal tuberculosis have been re^ 
^rted. The generally accepted view regarding the character of 
t e pneumomc process in the lung is that it consists of an im 
nammatory and possibly protective reaction of lung tissue around 
a deiimte tuberculous focus. An interesting and informing light 
IS shed on the aetiology of epituberculosis by the experimental 
work of I^rson and Long. In a series of animals these observers 
inoculated direcdy into the lungs doses of purified tuberculin 
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procein» Tlic n^DC'jkiions aavc rise to an infiammatoiy reaction 
consisting of intcrstida! celiiilar infiltration and exudation into 
the alveolL It was ncteii tliat the reaction was more marked in 
allergic than in normal animals, and Larsem and Long suggest 
that the iitfiamniatory cliangcs thus produced were similar to 
thosL v.'raca charactm^zi die larly swg.suftubercihouspneiimoiiia. 

Burton Y'dccd, in a recent contribution on the soojcct of 
erituoerciiiosis, states that the condition is a maiiifostation of 
rcswpnmarp tcoercnlosh in chf dhood which occurs when en/ 
largemen ci the bromxhial glands and a teiidency to exudation 
exist* He mgarcs atelectasis caused by bronchial blockage by 
tuberculous gLnds to be the main aetiolegical factor with 
alveolar ingcrgement and exudation and tuberculous allergy as 
secondary iictors* Ihcst obsewations, and the nature of the 
recovery in many cas'cs oi primary iricction, suggest that where 
the balance between dehmee and attack is about equal, a primary 
or secorodary lesion produced ay a small dosage of tubercle bacilli 
may be mainly inSamniatory m character and is capable of com«^ 
piece resolution ii the multiphcadoii of the bacilli is held in check. 

FAMILY AXD PERSONAL HISTORY. Interrogation 
as to the family and personal history of an individual under exam/ 
inatioii frequently yields information which directs attention to 
the possibility of toberciilosis. A family history of loberculosis 
may suggest ao inherent predisposition to the disease, but the 
more significant inference to be drawn w^hen the history reveals 
that Aere has been direct contact with affected members is that 
the individual has been exposed to infection. While due ioi/ 
portaoce must be attached to a history of contact, an individual 
may be in contact with infected persons without developing 
clinical manifestations of tuberculosis or even a primary infection. 
The age of the individual should be noted in relationship to the 
type of the disease met with in the varioiis age/'groiips. The 
occupations followed by the individual may indicate the existence 
of predisposing factors or the presence of added risk of infeaion 
as is the case in workers in siHca dust, barmen, cowkeepexs, and 
butchers. 

The history as to previous health may yield information as to 
the onset of primary infection or of a subsequent clinical develop/ 
meet of the disease. Febrile attacks and evidence of, lymphatic 
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gland infection in childhood are frequently associated with 
primary infection. A history of chronic ill health in a child calls 
for thorough investigation. A history of haemoptysis, of pleurisy 
with effusion, and of previous disease of glands, bones, joints, 
skin, or other extra-'pulmonary structures should suggest the 
possibility of an existing active infection. 

SYMPTOMS OF CLINICAL TUBERCULOSIS. 
The classical symptoms of the pulmonary and extra^pulmonary 
forms of tuberculosis are well known. These vary according to 
the type of the disease and the severity of the infeaion. In active 
tuberculous lesions there always exists some indications of 
toxaemia which varies in degree and which if not pronounced 
may be overlooked. Fishberg has emphasized this point in 
relation to diagnosis and states that if there are no symptoms of 
constitutional toxaemia the patient may have been infected with 
tubercle bacilli but is not sick with a disease which needs special 
treatment. Toxaemia of the earlier and less active forms of 
tuberculosis may find expression in unobtrusive symptoms which 
may be overlooked. Marshall states that most of the symptoms 
in the earlier stages of the disease are those of toxaemia, although 
many of them are not specific. The early indications of toxaemia 
to which he draws attention are fatigue, loss of morning appetite, 
loss of weight, amenorrhoea in a young female, and evidence of 
neurasthenia or nervous breakdown. 

The clinical symptoms of intoxication, namely, pyrexia, a r eek 
crated pulse, sweating, wasting, and loss of strength are well 
known and are usually associated with welkmarked disease, but 
less obvious indications of toxaemia may be met with in the 
earlier phases of the disease. These indications arrange them/ 
selves into certain recognized groups. Lassitude and languor 
associated with a subnormal temperature constitute early evidence 
of toxaemia. Dyspeptic symptoms associated with anaemia and 
night sweating in young adults frequently arise from the toxic 
effect of an early lesion. In a young male anaemia is more fre/ 
quently due to tuberculosis than to any other morbid condition. 
Muscular wasdng associated with persistent headache and neur/ 
asthenic symptoms may be traced in many cases to toxaemia 
produced by the tubercle bacillus. Persistent pyrexia is the most 
frequent and most reliable indication of toxaemia, and no case 
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c;in bc‘ thoroughly investigated without care.fii! records of the 
tem|w^rature range; a temperature which reacts to physical exer^ 
cise IS ot special significances A persistent siibnorma! temperature 
wjtli increased range or amplitude is also met with in early stages 
of the Jiseasee 

eirrenenced observer the appearance of the patient may 
suggest inc presence of toxaemia, the appeararxe varying according 
to cue pxxx'it ana coration of the disease. In, well-marked 
rears the stvirnp of illness. The so-calied 
pnthisica: and scrofolcus types of former days may be observed 
in cenain cases.^ A toxic prfJcr with patchy pigmentation, crops 
oi frecKies ^against ar: iiniutarally pale background, a.od malar 
fiijsning when not artixcial arc points to be noted. 

1 ne localiziiig iiiaicadons of clinical tubcrcuiosis vary ac/ 
cording to tne organ or structure involved. Cough, expectora- 
tion,^and haemoptysis arewi-Ii known as the cardinal symptoms 
of toberculosis of the lungs. Cough is rarely absent although its 
existence may be deiiieQ by the patient. Spiitii,m may be absent 
or it appears to be absent tor the reason that it is sw^allowxd; 
whenever sputum can be obtained it should be examiiied bac- 
teriologicaily. Slight haemoptysis alone is a misleadin,g symptom 
as if may be doe to other causes, bot an unexpected free haemop¬ 
tysis to the extent of a cupful or more in an apparently healthy 
individual is, as Maxwell points out, a significant diagnostic 
symptom. Dyspnoea is a symptom of rapidly progressive and 
advanced disease. The typical dysphonia of laryngeal tuber¬ 
culosis is well known, although alteration in the character of the 
voice may be doe to other causes, but whatever the probable 
cause the condition of the larynx should be fully investigated. 

In certain forms of extra-piiimonary tuberciilosis pain is an 
early and sigmficant symptom and, when the di,s€ase involves 
joints, limitation of .movement is early observed; persistent pain 
is the most ftequent indication of spi,nal tuberculosis; referred 
pain is sometimes present and may be misleadiog. 

In the diagnosis of tuberculosis less iiiiporta,nc€ is now attached 
to symptomatology, ^owing chiefly to the reliance which is placed 
on the cHagnostic aids provided by radiology and other means. 
The writer recalls the early days of liis tuberculosis experience 
when the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis was determined 
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by a stody of the symptoms^ by stethoscopic examinations and by 
microscopical examination of smears prepared by himselC with 
the siibcotaeeous inoculation of tubercolin in doubtful cases; 
no radiological examinations or modem laboratory facilities were 
then a¥aikble. It is unfortunate in some respects that the pen-- 
dolum has swung so far in the direction of what one may term 
technical diagnosis^ as in general practice the general practitioner 
must still place some reliance on the older methods, although he 
is fortunate in being able to call to his aid the services of experts 
and of modern diagnostic methods. 

PHYSICAL SIGNS OF TUBERCULOSIS. It is not 
necessary to give any detailed description of the physical signs 
which are characteristic of the various types of tuberculosis; these 
are fully described in works dealing with the cHnical aspects of 
the disease. It is necessary, however, to emphasize the importance 
of carefiil physical examination not only in relation to diagnosis, 
but in regard to the progressive character of the lesion and to the 
response which is being made to treatment. In general practice 
the medical practitioner, secure in the knowledge that he has 
available modern methods of diagnostic investigation, is liable to 
treat too lightly the necessity for the careful physical examination 
of a patient who has consulted him. But the knowledge gained 
from careful physical examination when viewed in the light of 
the subsequent information derived from radiological and bac-- 
teriologicai examinations is of real value in enabhng the practi/ 
tioner in general practice to have a more accurate conception of 
the incidence of tuberculous infection and to have a clearer 
appreciation of the variations in type which the disease presents. 

RADIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. The greatest 
advance which has been made in connexion with the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis within the last thirty years is in the field of radiol^ 
ogy. No case of tuberculosis of longs, bones, or joints can be 
accurately investigated without an, X^ray picture of the structure 
involved. In the examination of contacts also, and in the wider 
investigation of selected groups of individuals, the employment 
of radiographical’readings in .association with tuberculin tests 
provide the most reliable means of detecting early indications of 
clinical infection in the absence of more positive findings. It is 
necessary, however, to make some allowance for possible error 
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in the inccrprctation of the radiographical picture., as the lesions 
of teccrciilosis, more especially of acute type, may be closely 
simiilated ty other morbid conditions. 

In doubtfiii casis of pulmonary disease and in conditions of 
cinonic iTi heolth in young adults radiological examination of 
the clitst should never be omitted. Jessel reco,mmends that pul^ 
moner; tubererJesis should be regarded as at least a possibility 
ai:d skiagraphy should be cmpioyedi.n thefollowing circumstances: 

n In cases provisionally diagnosed as broncliids or 'bronchial catarrh’ 
vT.ich do not clear up within, four weeks. 

2. Where patients complain of indigestio.n a.nd dyspepsia. Many so/^ 
called gastric or duodenal ulcers’ are really manifestations of tuberculous 
toxaemia. 

3. In cases of alleged haemoptysis. 

4. Ii: ycong persons with symptoms of debility or anaemia. 

5. In cases of chronic hoarseness. 

6. In cases cf ischio/rectal abscess. 

7. in all cases where there is a clear histo,ry of ttiberco.losis in some 
member of the immediate family or household. 

8. \^''here there is a history of some other close association with a case 
of pulmonary tuberculosis— for e,xample, friend or workmate in office 
or factory. 

9. \\' irere a case of tuberculous meningitis or other form of non^ 
pulmonary tuberculosis is found, attention should be directed to adult 
members of the household, even if stated to be in good health, in order 
to discover a possible source of infection. 

In the early stages of pulmonary tuberculosis screening reveals 
evidence of apical involvement by the fact that the affected apex 
does not light up during inspiration to the same extent as the 
normal apex, and by limitation of movement of the diaphragm 
on the affected side. When the disease is more advanced the 
picture revealed by the radiographical film becomes more definite, 
displaying areas of density of variable degree which may be inters 
sected with fibrous bands or have wel^marked opaque spots. 
Mottling of coarse or fine character may be observed, the latter 
being an indication of active disease; a clear, well-defined .area of 
an oval or circular shape is suggestive of cavity formation. 
Crocket states that active tuberculous disease of the lungs, is 
indicated by the existence of shadows which present varying 
degrees of density with poorly defined fluffy margins which 
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surround them like a halo. He emphasizes the point that ai 
X-'ray examination should never be substituted for a carefu 
clinical examination, and that it should be used for the purpose 
of amplifying clinical methods, not to supersede them. 

Dorothy Dow and W. Lloyd in their third paper dealing witl 
their investigations on the subject of tuberculosis in children giv 
a description of the radiographical appearance of certain patho 
logical conditions in children. The findings are of special valu 
as a guide to radiological readings as they were interpreted b; 
a sub-'committee of the medical staff of Brompton Hospital, anc 
a description is given on the opposite page. 
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PATHOLOGICAL CON’DITIOKS 


A. Ahnjvfhd Tracheo^Broiickid 
GkfJs, 

1. Enlarged 

2. Caseous 


3. Calcified. 

B. In the Lung Pjrenchyma. 

1. I ifihrctbii—An invasion of 
lunz rarcTxhvma bv anv ab^ 
ncrmal tissue v/hicn alters its 
stiucmre; the term is not, 
therefore, HnEtcd to inEkia/ 
doo doe to ciibcrcolosis. 

I a. Ffhmsfs~-lT£ltmtion with 
fibroos tissue. 

2. Healed Primary Focus of 
tuberculous infection, as de/ 
scribed by Ghon and Canti. 

C. Pkura, 

I. Pleural Effuskn, 


2. Thkhnei Pleura, 


XVRAY APPEARANCES 


Mo abnormal shadows seen unless 
the glands sufficiently large ^to 
project beyond normal media/ 
stinai shadow. 

Shadows must be (a) sharp in out/ 
line, (h) of great density, and 
usually (c) irregular in shape. 

Norma! lung appearance is altered 
by presence of localized areas of 
diminished translucency, out/ 
lines of which are generally 
iil/delined. 

! Evidence of infiltration is accom/ 
panied by definite homolateral 
; visceral displacement. 

I Small calcified focus in lung 
I parenchyma, with or without 

I calcification of corresponding 

j tracheo/bronchial gland (for cal/ 

j cification, see above). 

I Homogeneous shadow, usually 
I with contralateral cardiac dis/ 

j placement, possibly showing de^ 

finite iii.argin. 

This may appear as (a) homo^ 
geneous shadow, resembling that 
seen in pleural effusion, but 
! without contralateral cardiac dis/ 

placement; (J) obliteration of the 
costo/plirenic angle; or (c) peak/ 
ing of diaphragm. 
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A positive reaction per se is of little assistance in arriving at a 
correct diagnosis of clinical manifestations of infection, but in 
conjunction with radiographical examination the tuberculin test 
is of definite value in determining, especially in children, whether 
a suspected lesion is likely to be tuberculous in character. A 
negative reaction may be accepted as postulating the absence of 
primary tuberculous infection, except in the type of case referred 
to above. From the point of view of prevention, importance has 
to be attached to a negative reaction as it connotes the absence of 
specific protection with the consequent existence of a greater 
degree of susceptibility in the absence of that unknown quantity 
inherent immunity. 

The tuberculin tests which are in use or have been employed for 
the detection of infection with tubercle bacilli, include the sub/ 
cutaneous test, the intra/cutaneous test ofMantoux, the cutaneous 
test of Pirquet, the ophthalmic test, and Moro’s cutaneous test. 

In the subcutaneous test an initial dose of o-ooi cc. or less of 
O.T. or other tuberculin is injected subcutaneously; if this fails 
to evoke a positive response, higher doses may be given, but it is 
inadvisable to exceed o-i cc. A positive reaction is shown by a 
rise of temperature and some degree o£malaise, and where a lesion of 
the lung exists there is usually some focal reaction indicated by 
increased cough and sputum with perhaps streaky haemoptysis 
and more marked physical signs; such a focal reaction is of diag/ 
nostic significance. At the site of inoculation a local reaction 
may occur. This test used to be frequently employed, but though 
reliable it is not altogether free &om risk, and as it is unsuitable for 
children it has been largely superseded by the intra/cutaneous 
method. 

Mantoux’s intra/cutaneous test is applied by injecting a solution 
of Old Tuberculin into the skin. When the reaction is positive 
an area of hyperaemia with some heat and swelling develops in 
twenty/four to forty/eight hours. The percentage of positive 
reactors to this test varies according to the dilution of tuberculin 
used. Dorothy Dow and Lloyd, who have investigated the 
value of this test in a large series of children under the age of 
fifteen, recommend the employment of three dilutions, namely, 
(a) I in 10,000, (h) i in i,ooo, and (c) i in loo. The results they 
obtained by the employment of these various dilutions are briefly 
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as iD!!ov/s: a pa.sitive reaction was obtained with a dilution of 
I in i:,ccc in 26*7 per cent, which %ure was increased to 38*9 
ct.nt and 43/1 per c^nt wit!: dilutions of i in i,ccc and i in 
IOC resrectiwly. If all the children in the series had been tested 
with I in ICO dilution the ratio of reactors would have been 
46“ I piT cent. These observers conclude from dve resuks of their 
investigation that the Mantoux Test is more delicate and more 
accurate than the Pirquet Test, wniie the former has the ad\*aiitage 
that a measured amount of tuberculin is used in each case. 

In the cutaiiLOUs test of Pirquet the skin is cleansed with spirit 
or ether and one droti of a 25 to 50 per cent dilution of Old Tuber/ 
ciilin is placed on the skin which is scarifed through the tuber/ 
culin. As a control the skin is scarified through a drop of diluting 
solution. A positive reaction shows itself in twenty/foor hours 
as an erythema with some swcdling which develops into a papule;, 
occasionally some general reaction, occurs. Various observers 
have i,fivestigated the possible correlation between the character 
of the reaction to various dilutions of tuberculin, and the character 
and intensity of the tuberculous infection whic,li exists. Opie 
and MePhedran investigated the character of the reaction in 
children in relation to clinical and radiograp,hical fi,n,dings and 
came to the conclusion that a severe reaction or a positive response 
to weak dilutions i.ndicated a heightened risk of severe tuberculous 
infection. D^Arcy Hart has tested the view that a patient who 
reacts positively to weak solutions of toberculin is more likely to 
be suffering from clinical tuberculosis than from sub/clinica! 
infectioii, and submits graphical evidence in support of it. 

As regards the reliability of this test Dorothy Dow^ and Lloyd, 
in their investigation referred to above, found that the figure of the 
positive results obtained corresponded approximately with that 
obtained by the intra/cota,iieous method with a dilution of i in 
10,000, and this, they point out, agrees with the findings regarding 
the tw^o tests obtained by Happ and Casparis. 

The ophthalmic test is applied by instilling one drop of a one 
per cent solution of Old Tuberculin into the conjunctiva. When 
the test is positive, congestion of the conjunctiva develops in four 
or five hours. This is a delicate test, but owing to the risk of 
serious eye injury wfoich may follow its application it is now 
seldom used. 
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Moms cutaneoos test is applied by inunction with a paste 
composed of equal parts of Old Tuberculin and knoline. A 
positive reaction is indicated by the development of a papular 
rash within. tweiity/four hours at the seat of inunction. A 
modification of this test is the tuberculin plaster test first described 
by Malmberg, in which the tuberculin ointment is applied under 
a plaster, a positive result showing a bright flush with confluent 
pio/head papules. A further modification is the Vollmer patch 
test in which the plaster is used with undiluted Old Tuberculin. 
Court has found this test to approach in reliability the Mam 
toux test. 

EXAMINATION FOR TUBERCLE BACILLI. The 
differentiation between infection and clinical disease frequently 
presents a difficult problem. The only conclusive evidence of the 
presence of definite tuberculous lesions apart from that supplied 
by pathological examination is the presence of tubercle bacilli 
in sputum, pus, discharge, or other material. The organism may 
be present in such small numbers that they cannot be detected in 
film examinations, although their presence may be proved by 
cultural or biological methods. A prolonged and careful in/ 
vestigation may therefore be required before it is possible in a 
given case to state categorically whether clinical tuberculosis is 
or is not present. 

The most frequent method employed for the detection of 
tubercle bacilli is the microscopical examination of films of the 
suspected material stained by the ZiehLNielsen method and it is 
the one primarily employed in the examination of sputum. To 
facilitate the detection of tubercle bacilli the sputum may be 
specially treated before the films are prepared. A detailed account 
of the methods employed for this purpose will be found in a 
recent publication issued by the Joint Tuberculosis Council. 
In the absence of sputum the presence of tubercle bacilli may be 
sought in the droplets obtained by the .mirror test or by, the 
examination of stomach washes or faeces. 

. In the mirror test introduced by Burton Wood, the laryngeal 
mirror is placed in position as. for examination of the larynx, and 
the patient is asked to cough. The droplets which are deposited 
on the face of the mirror are transferred to a slide and, a film is 
prepared and stained. Cohen and Wood give the following 
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ixTCTS f'f 20': tvOs 4)f tlie mirror mtrhcd for the detection ot 
:i:Krch .o;phec t?) yxiLrAx hi sh\£}vone of 

theo: ri;s cals one cccosicndHy hiTk hbres wore found in 

c::yhi: from rotnna who stmed thot thxy were unable 

to produce any sputiinn In sixteen cf iliese sixty/ooe tests the 
pmS'ince of nfoerclc inwilh Vvcs demonsttrutd, v/hile tubercle 
oaciiii nere also s!:o\vii to Ic prwnnt by this method in ten 
patients who at the same time ::ad a iiLgative spiitum» 

Gasiric lavage and enaonnatit/n of tl:c stomach contents also 
provide a m«.d:od for tire dvuciicn of tubercle hacilii and have 
proved of value in the ixamiimdcn of contacts. Dixon, who has 
exknsively cm ployed this method, gi:es d:e following results of 
the examination of 500 gastric washes obtained iron: children 
iinci. rhe age cf years: In thirty wight cf J:ist or 7*6 per cent 
a rcsinw msuh was obained in three by smear examination and 
in thirttvfve afar irxcciation into geinea/pigs* In a recent 
icwsug.^avCi Kayuv and Hounslow using both inocuLition and 
cultural m^theds obtained 35 per cent positive results in the 
examination of the gastric contents obtained from 114 patients. 
Even more striking results obtained b-y gastric lavage and guinea^ 
pig inccolation are recorded by Iiu Goiirlcy in the case of fifty/ninc 
children examined by her; of these, twentywight or 47*4 per cent 
gave a positive result, 86 per cent of which gave a history of contact. 

These figures illustrate the value of this method of exaniination 
and they serve to emphasize the necessity for a careful and sys/ 
tematic investigation of contacts before it is possible to dogmatize 
as to their freedom from clinical manifestations of infection. The 
method is of special value in the examination of children, w^ho 
invariably swallow sputum, w 4 ic!i is usually small in amount, 
while the physical examination of children apart fiom radios 
graphical findings yields little reliabie evidence of disease in 
the majority of cases. It may generally be accepted when this 
method gaves a positive result that the tubercle bacilli come from 
swallowed sputum and that an open pulmonary lesion exists. It 
is possible, however, that the bacilli may emanate from other 
sources, and it w^ould be interesting to know if, in the case of 
Eon/contact children, bacilli of the bovine type have been re/ 
covered by means of gastric lavage. 

Tubercle bacilli may also be recovered from the faeces in 
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patients with polmonary disease who sw^allow their spotum and 
in those who suffer from intestinal lesions. 

The cultural method of detecting the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in sputum and other material may be employed when 
smear examination has failed. The latter method is extensively 
employed in routine work because it is convenient and gives a 
rapid result, but several negative smear results cannot be accepted 
as definitely precluding the possibility of clinical tuberculosis. 
Where any trace of doubt exists^ the material should be examined 
by cultural or biological methods and, if necessary, by both. 
In applying the cultural method to sputum it is necessary to 
employ measures to kill off the contaminating or extraneous 
organisms which are present, and for this purpose various chemi/ 
cal agents are employed. Sulphuric acid in low concentration 
is the agent now generally used for this purpose. A variety of 
culture media exists from which to select one for inoculation; of 
these the bestAnown are media suggested by Griffith, Hohn, 
Petroff, Loewenstein, Gumming, and Jensen. 

Several observers have recently investigated the cultural method 
of detecting the presence of tubercle bacilli and have checked their 
findings by guinea-pig inoculations. Edblad investigated the 
comparative value of guinea-pig inoculations with the findings 
obtained from culture on Loewenstein s and Hohms media in 
seventy-eight cases, chiefly those of surgical tuberculosis. His 
results were as follows—culture on Loew’^ensteins medium, 
positive twenty-one cases, culture on Hohn s medium positive 
in thirty-four cases, and guinea-pig inoculations positive in 
twenty-eight cases; he concluded that the combination of these 
three tests provided most interesting and reliable information. 
Edwards et d. compared the results obtained in the examination 
of sputum by the concentrated smear method slightly modified, 
as recommended by Pottenger, with those obtained by the culture 
method, the medium adopted being a slight modification of that 
of Loewenstein s. Their results are shown in the table opposite. 

Shrewsbury and Barson have also tested the value of the cul¬ 
tural examination of sputum for tubercle bacilli as compared with 
the direct smear method. They employed three media for their 
investigation, namely, Loewensteims, PetrofLs, and Petragnani^s, 
and they found that for routine work Loewenstein s was the best. 
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avirulent or possibly dead. Of 224 specimens of urine five were 
found positive by both methods and seven were negative on 
smear examination but positive by the culture method. Of 
twenty/three specimens of cerebro/spinal fluid, tubercle bacilli 
were found in one by both methods, while in three the smear was 
negative and the culture method positive. Eighty^three samples of 
milk were examined, of which two gave a positive result by both 
methods and five were negative by smear but positive on culture 
examination. On the other hand, two specimens showed tubercle 
bacilli by smear examination but were negative on culture. 
Twenty^two specimens of faeces were examined, and two were 
found positive by both methods, all the other specimens being 
oegative. 

The conclosions arrived at by Green from his investigation 
are that the culture method is a practicable measure for the detect 
tion of tubercle bacilli,, that the percentage of positive results is 
distinctly higher than that obtained by the direct smear method, 
and that while the inoculation test is generally more reliable, it is 
not invariably so. 

Further evidence of the value of the cultural method in the 
detection of tubercle bacilli in pleural fluid is to be found in the 
report of the Pathological Department of King Edward VII 
Sanatorium, Midhurst. The examination of pleural effusions 
complicating arti,ficial pneumothorax in the case of thirty-^five 
patients gave the following results: smear positive, also culture 
positive eleven or 31*4 per cent; of the remaining twenty^fbur 
negatives, cultural examinations gave a positive result in twenty^ 
O'lK, so that in^ 91 per cent of the thirty^five cases the presence of 
tubercle bacilli in the pleural effusion was demonstrated. An 
interesting investigation by Beck as to the extent to which 
baciUaemia exists in experimental tuberculosis shows the value 
of the cultural method in the detection of tubercle bacilli present 
m bkod. Using Lowenstein^s technique, he obtained positive 
blood cultures in eleven out ofthirty/six tuberculous animals. 

Tne inoculation test may be accepted as the most reliable 
method of detecting tubercle bacilli in suspected material, although 
It involves longer time and increased cost. The guinea/pig 
inoculation is administered by the sub-^cutaneous or intraperi/ 
toiieal route according to the material employed. The test is 
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of special value in the examination of milk, material obtained 
cv gastric lavage, cerebro/spinai fluid, and pleural fluid. The 
value of the test was demonstrated in a case which recently came 
under the writer’s observation. The patient, who was a boy aged 
twel'v-c years, developed an acute illness wdiich presented features 
suggesting pneumonia and w'hich was associated with some 
pleural effusion. The fluid which was sterile, gave a positive 
result for tubercle bacilli with the inoculation test. The test is 
more complicated wffen sputum is the material to be examined, 
owing to the presence of extraneous organisms which may prove 
pathogenic to the guinea.^pig. The adoption of measures to 
destroy these contaminating organisms and the employment of 
the sub^cutaneous route for inoculation overcome this difficulty. 

The consideration of the various methods employed for the 
detection of tubercle bacilli emphasizes the character of the in/ 
vestigation which may be called for before it is possible to state 
that clinical tuberculosis is or is not present. While it will not be 
praaicable to carr)^ out the more searching methods in all cases 
which show negative smear results, such methods are called 
for wheie there exist indications obtained from radiographical 
findings, symptoms, or physical signs, or other features, which pro/ 
vide strongly presumptive evidence in favour of the presence of 
clinical disease of a tuberculous character. 


BLOOD TESTS. The possibility of specific blood reac/ 
tions providing an aid to the diagnosis of tuberculosis has been 
explored. The complement fixation reaction when positive is of 
some value as indicating the presence of tuberculous infection, 
and w'heri negative as pointing to the absence of such infection. 
It IS usual^ positive in 85 to 90 per cent of cases with clinical 
evidence of infection. Alcock et al. in a series of cases obtained 
posmye results in 90-6 per cent of patients with positive tubercle 
acilii findings and only 36-5 per cent positive results in patients 
with negauve findings. The rate of sedimentation of the red 
iood corpuscles in tuberculosis is now investigated as a routine 
measure; the rate is increased in active and progressive types of 
• W^hile this test alone provides Ettle or no assistance 

m diagnosis, it is of definite value in prognosis. 

DIAGNOps IN SUSPECTED PERSONS. Two 
separate types have to be considered in discussing the procedure 
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to be adopted in approaching the problem of diagnosis in sus/ 
pected persons, namely contacts who must always be regarded as 
suspects, and individuals who, apart from the question of whether 
they are contacts or not, present evidence of some departure from 
a normal state of health. 

The examination of contacts, especially of young contacts, to 
determine whether clinical infection is present or not provides a 
problem which calls for careful investigation. It is easy to deter/ 
mine whether a primary infection has occurred by the employment 
of the Mantoux Test, but to state whether there exists an unhealed 
tuberculous focus is much more difficult to decide. In the 
absence of confirmatory evidence provided by positive findings in 
sputum, stomach wash, or other material or by positive patho/ 
logical findings in the tissue available in certain cases, e.g. en/ 
larged lymphadc glands, a correct diagnosis can only be made 
from the reasoned study of the data supplied by several lines of 
investigation. Such data are obtained by physical examination, 
by investigation as to the presence and character of symptoms, 
more especially the evidence of toxaemia, by radiographical 
readings and by the response to tuberculin tests. The age of the 
child has to be taken into consideration in the examination of 
contacts, as children under the age of five years are more likely 
to present clinical manifestations of infection than children of 
school age. While due consideration must be given in the 
examination of contacts to the fact that the individual has been 
exposed to infection, this must not be allowed to influence one’s 
judgment in favour of the positive diagnosis of tuberculosisunless 
evidence in favour of such a diagnosis is practically conclusive. 

A difficult diagnostic problem is presented in the case of some 
children by the close similarity which exists between active puh 
monary tuberculosis and non/tuberculous infections of the lungs, 
especially the condition to which Leys has given the name of 
chronic pulmonary catarrh. Young, who has directed attention 
to this condition in this country, states that measles and whooping 
cough are the most frequent aetiological factors, and that one 
or both parents frequently give a history of cough or chronic 
bronchitis. He gives the symptoms, which are fairly constant, 
as cough, sputum, which is frequendy purulent, occasional 
haemoptysis, dyspnoea, and rise of temperature during the acute 
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phascj. The chronicity of the coRdition, the i:’.:erm;t*e::t citarac- 
ter of the temperature excursTns, the nepa::’, e r,*d:peT'.uhica; 
findings and the continued ai-M.rxe -ef tuhneie haenif fr.-m 
sputum or storxiach wash txociaim the n.'-t-tnhercui,c'taracnr 
of this condition. 

Considered judgment has tc he exeieis.d in fn d-tnr.s = of 
clinical tuberculosis of the bronchial glands in c’'i;drv:;.' the 
pulmonar}' tissue is the scat of primaiy ir.f.ctirn in \y.'er ‘.'O ner 
cent of cases, it follows in accordance* with ParroA law tr.at'in 
a large percentage of tuberculin positive children th.-re will have 
been an infection of the brondtial glands. On the otlie: hand, 
in tuberculin negative chi’d.en temporal’. erd:.:g..T!.n. af the 
bronchial glands may result from acute illness. Kamlu' 'cr has 
drawn attention to the mistaken views which are held r.cirdrig 
bronchial gland tuberculosis. He emphasizes the iact th.it seme 
involvement of the bronchial glands will has'e occurred in all 
individuals in whom aerogenous infection has taken place, hut 
he_deprecates the loose manner in which the term is applied to 
children, and he states that radiographical evidence of bronchia! 
gland tuberculosis should be ignored unless supported by a 
positive tuberculin reaction, a high sedimentation rate, suggestive 
physical signs, and a radiological picture which shows something 
more than a mere hilar shadow. 

Suspected persons who come up for examination because of 
symptoms suggestive of tuberculosis or for the reason that there 
exists or appears to exist some departure from normal health, 
frequently belong to one of the adult age/groups in which clinical 
tuberculosis most frequently occurs. In some of these cases the 
diagnosis is apparent and is readily confirmed; in others, a period 
of investigation is necessary before an accurate diagnosis can be 
made. To carry out such an investigation efficiently it is necessary 
that the individual should be admitted to the observation unit 
of a general hospital, a tuberculosis hospital, or a sanatorium. 
The investigation to be complete must include all the lines of 
inquiry which have previously been indicated and which are 
necessary for a full elucidation of the case. The character of the 
investigation will depend upon the organ or structure which is 
under suspicion, but the fact must never be overlooked that 
tuberculosis is a general infection and that extra^pulmonary 
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tuberculosis means in the majority of cases a primary pulmonary 
infecdon. ^The procedure adopted in the investigation of a sus^ 
pected or doubtful case necessarily varies in different institutions 
but when all available data have been secured it will be found 
that the best system to adopt is to submit the data for a final 
decision to a medical board which has been specially appointed 
for Ae purpose. This method has been in operation in the county 
of Hertford for a number of years, and it has answered well. 
It provides that no doubtful or suspected case is retained in 
the sanatorium for any extended period without being fully im 
vestigated. The Medical Board consists of the Medical Super, 
intendent, the Chief Clinical Tuberculosis Officer, and one 
Tuberculosis Officer. The method adopted for the investigation 
^ mu Board are shown in the report form opposite. 

• diagnosis of various forms of extra.pulmonary tuberculosis 

inAe absence of positive evidence may also present considerable 
difficulty. In early cases of tuberculosis of bones and of joints 
with involvement of bony structure, radiographical readings by 
a recogmzed expert are essential to a correct diagnosis, and even 
then the diagnosis may be impossible until a later date, or if 
practicable, until a portion of the structure involved is obtained 
for pathological examination. Seddon has employed the method 
of examnation of the inguinal lymph gland first described by 
Jose Vails as an aid to the diagnosis of tuberculous disease of 
the knee. He points out that tuberculosis of the inguinal lymph 
glands is known to occur in association with the following 
conditions: (i) generalized tuberculous adenitis, (2) tuberculous 
iffiection of the anal region or vulva, and (3) tuberculous infection 
of some part of the lower extremity. The technique which 
beddon employs consists of the removal under local anaesthesia 
01 OM or, if easily accessible, of two inguinal lymph glands, 
portions of which are submitted to biological, cultural, and 
histological examination. In eighteen cases he obtained positive 
results in fifteen; of these thirteen were positive on sectional 
examnation and seven were positive to the biological test, while 
in five cases positive results were obtained by both methods of 
examination A sinular method of diagnostic procedure can also 
be employed in doubtful cases of arthritis of other joints. The 
lagnosis of memngeal tuberculosis in young children in the 
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mtdica! practitioner and the school medical cfScer in the search for suspects. 
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geoeral public the objects and benefits* of contact examination. 

(^J Contact tX4.iminti.ti0n sr.ouid be regircied a> providing an oppor*' 
cunit} for clinical research on the fictors predisposing to tiibcrciiiosis. 


It is unntCvSsary to discuss icrtlier the results obtained by 
investigation ot contact groups* as these have been given elsew'liere* 
but reference may be made to the results obcained by some 
observers in the iiwesdgatioo of special and general groups, as 
the procedure is one of definite value in that it secures the detection 
of a number of cases at an early stage of onset and prevents the 
development of more serious tuberciilous lesions. 

The survey of a group of adolescents in urban and semi/urban 
working/ckss ^ population between the ages of fourteen and 
twentyvone with a view to^ determioe the incidence of latent 
pulmonary tuberculosis has been carried out by Wingfield and 
Maephersoo. A total of 2,381 adolescents were submitted to 
radiological examination, of which 1,350 were pupils attending 
secondary schools in Surrey, and 1,031 w^ere employed in factories 
and shops. Of the total nuuiber fifteen or 0*65 per cent showed 
definite evidence of tuberculous lesions, while in a further eighteen 
the films W'Cre abnormal, and in ten of these the shadows were 
accepted as being in al! probability due to tuberculous lesions; 
this gave a possible incidence in the group of i -08 per cent. The 
wTiters point out that their findings show a lower incidence of 
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latent tuberculosis than that obtained by other observers, and 
quote the following figures:—3-9 per cent among University 
students, by Hetherington et al; i-8 per cent by Soper and 
Wilson; 1-5 per cent by Steihm; 2 per cent among Munich 
students by Kattentidt; 4 to 5 per cent in Barcelona students by 
Saye; and the high figure of 17-9 per cent among young members 
of professional classes in China by Hall and Chang. 

Misgeld, who refers to the fact that it is now possible to carry 
out routine radiological surveys in Germany, gives the results of 
the investigation of two groups. In one group composed of 868 
persons, chiefly from rural districts, he found twenty persons with 
evidence of active tuberculosis, more than half of whom had a 
positive sputum. In a second group of 2,200 persons, who on 
clinical examination were considered to be free from infection, 
he obtained evidence of active tuberculosis by radiological 
examination in 0-4 per cent. 

Considerable importance has been attached to group investi/ 
gadon in America as a means of detection of early tuberculous 
lesions and as a procedure of definite value in preventing the 
development of more serious manifestadons of the disease, the 
chief groups selected comprising school children, college students, 
medical students, and nurses. Long, who gives a summary of 
the literature on the subject, refers to the findings of various 
observers in this field of investigation. He comments on the 
efficient method for the early detection of the disease in school/ 
children adopted in the state of Massachusetts, and quotes the 
results obtained by Chadwick. The procedure which has been 
adopted in that state for at least a period of ten years includes: 
(l) the applicadon of the tuberculin test, (2) the radiological 
examinadon of positive reactors, and (3) a clinical examination 
of pupils with posidve radiographical findings. The following 
is a summary of the posidve findings: 

Number tested with tuberculin .... 

Perceut^e of positive reactors .... 

Number who had radiological examination 
Number who had physical examination . . . 

Percentage of adult type disease in positive reactors 
Percentage of childhood type disease in positive reactors 
Percentage of suspeas in number tested . . 
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400,591 

25-0 

103,462 

117,777 

0-261 

5-62 

3-08 
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Tn:s survey siio\>.s i.iat (ii’.nr.g t;:c cecerurium 19U4-34 there 

cH^povLvr. 2^'i C 23 cs :t adi::t np^ dist^.sc, 5/;2: of 

lEi co^cuxf'U tvpL, ar*d 12,325 sust":ct.-d cases, the great majority 
ol v.hich wou:d nave remanmd urJetcctcci iit the ahsence of 
seme seen ccnyrahoniiw sch/irnt 0* nnwstigaticp. ^alnc of 
tiic screcme, if ioilowed Dy the adoption ot iroproan'iate measures 
oi propnylaxis and triatment tor these in unem tviderxc of 
iiiftctioii has been ootaintd, is mat it j’^roaidcs rrotection against 
they recrudescence ot latent lesions during the more suscentible 
periods of adolescence and adult life. 

Somewhat similar investigations are carried cut in America 
in connexicp with the spccia! groups of college studwnts and 
medical students. According to Shepard iiftv colleges have 
acopteci a speciUi scheme lor Ac detection of icberculcsts among 
tney pupils with routine yearly cxaminariciw. It is stated that 
each year among college students there is an awrage of six per 
thoesaed with ividerxc ot dec adult type ofmberculosisj and that 
in the country^ as a whole 30 per cent gi\'c a positiv'c reaction to 
tuberculin. Long and Seibert give tlielollow'ing results obtained 
by diem as to dmyratio of ]?csit!ve reactors in coilege students in 
different geographical areas in America: Atlantic States, 46-6 per 
cent, Centra! ^States, 27*2 per cent; Mountain States, 45*5 per 
cent; and Pacific States, 39*5 per cent. 

The incidence of clinical tuberculosis has been found to be 
relatively high in the medicahstudent group, and it is significant 
to note that the risk is greatest during third and fbortli years of 
study. This increased risk is no doubt due to the confinenieiit 
and strain associated with study, to under/feeding in certain 
cases, and to the greater risk of massive infection. The statistics 
given by Lees and quoted by Long show that in, the University 
of Pennsylvania radiological examination revealed the followfing 
incidence of tuberculosis in various groups of students. Under^ 
graduates, o*6 per cent; freshmen, 0*3 per cent; law students, nil 
in 165; and medical students, 5-8 per cent. 

The inferences to be drawm from group investigations carried 
out as described above are important and may direct attention 
to further deYelopments in the field of prophylaxis. .Long, in his 
coniiiiu.riicatioii already referred to, emphasizes the importance 
of detecting the presence of pulmonary toberc.u!osis .at. the .stage 
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when the lesion is of a non/ulcerating lobular pneumonic char^ 
acter, as it is at this stage that suitable care and treatment will 
bring about resolution and complete cure. The carrying out of 
group investigations by means of tuberculin tests, radiological 
examination, and clinical examination, with the consequent 
preventive measures which must be adopted, necessarily involves 
expenditure of time, money, and labour, but in view of the 
accepted fact that in the majority of cases detection of a pulmonary 
lesion in the early pre/caseating stage is impossible by physical 
examination alone, the adoption of this system, especially in the 
case of groups exposed to risk such as contacts, is the only means 
by which the successful detection of early cases of clinical infection 
can be secured. Moreover, it provides for the subdivision of the 
group exposed to risk into three separate sub-groups; namely, 
susceptibles, those with primary non-clinical infection, and those 
with clinical infection. A knowledge of the existence of these 
groups is essential to the appUcadon of appropriate remedial and 
prophylactic measures. 

FACILITIES FOR DIAGNOSIS. The provision of 
adequate facilities for confirming the diagnosis in doubtful cases 
of the disease must be available, more especially to the medical 
praaidoner in general practice. The bacteriological examination 
of sputum, pus, and other suspected material, and the radio¬ 
logical examinadon of suspected lesions must be provided for as 
far as is practicable. While such facilities exist in the larger 
towns and cides and are readily available in connexion with 
clinics and at larger hospitals, they are only remotely available 
in scattered rural districts. It is not possible to provide facilides 
for radiological and bacteriological examinadons in the r ural 
districts to the same extent as is in urban districts, and it is here 
that the helpful co-operadon of the general pracddoner can be 
of rpl value. He can be regularly supplied with, and have always 
available the outfit necessary for the posdng of specimens to the 
central laboratory, and he can nodfy the tuberculosis officer of the 
district that he wishes to have a specimen investigated or to have 
the suspected patient examined. The sending of specimens by 
post entails a certain amount of trouble and requires the intelligent 
co-operation of the patient, but it is time and trouble well spent. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of the 
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rounr.e b^LCtrrio:og_!caI cxamiiiatior. c.fsri:turr. and ether material 
in tr.e diagna5:>; of tnhercniosis. 

Kad.t ogic.i! vtrrinirr.nrrt rre' e; :rme Lt.Ccitlnes in scattered 
.urt.i cisi.icis, although these has'e been mir.sc'iized d'oring recent 
years by improvement in transyert services, h is, rM\vc°x, diS. 
cCi.^ u.i provide X-'ray facilities ot a satistactorv standard of 
efficiency in many rural districts. 
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chapter Seven 

PREVENTION AND CONTRANNFECTION 

THE marked and progressive fall in the death-rate from tuber¬ 
culosis which has been a feature of the last fifty years is evidence 
in support of the contention that the control and prevention of 
the disease is well within the compass of public health effort. 
The decline in the incidence of tuberculosis has been coincident 
with improvement in social and economic conditions. Improved 
housing and industrial conditions, better food, higher wages and 
a clearer conception of the relation of cleanliness, fresh air,’ and 
sunlight to health have been instrumental in raising the standard 
of natural resistance to infection which has reinforced the influence 
of specific protection. There has also been a marked develop- 
ment in the measures adopted to minimize the risk of infection 
while the institutional treatment of cases of the disease, the 
segregation of advanced cases, and the removal of contacts from 
infected homes have secured a lessened exposure to risk; conse¬ 
quently the output of tubercle bacilli has been greatly decreased 
and the proportion of the population exposed to the danger of 
massive infection has been much reduced. 

Some interesting and important aspects of the control of tuber¬ 
culosis are presented by Frost. He postulates the possibility that 
sonie part of the decrease in the death-rate from tuberculosis ma y 
be due to a cycle change of the organism, but he considers that 
probably the most important factors responsible for the decline 
are selecuve mortality and the augmentation of non-specific re- 
sistance by improved environmental conditions. He considers 
that the frequency of exposure to actual infection is probably 
inuch less man would appear to be indicated by the high ratio 
of tuberculin positive individuals, and that present indications 
point to _the gradual elimination of the tubercle bacillus as a 
pathogemc orgamsm. He mentions two factors, however, as 
likely to reverse the process of elimination; namely, impairment 
of the standard of human resistance and some definite alteration 
in the adaptation of the bacillus to the host. 
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1 ms would pro vice uselul infcrmaiion to the authority,* and it 
would give to the medical practitioner an added sense of responsd 
1 ip and a grt-ater^appreciation of the importance of notifcatioii. 
Patients are now ircquently referred directly to the tub-erculosis 
dime by the meaicai praaitioner without being notified and 
without being examined. While this has deSnite advantages in 
relauon to early diagnosis and treatment, it is unfonunate if it 
IS responsible for the general practitioner losing touch with the 
chmcal aspects of the disease. Something is lost in the scheme 
o t iin^jS ^ ^ e general practitioner regards it as iinnecessarv’ to 
make a careful climcal examination of patients because- they are 
or may be tuberculous^ By doing so he loses couch with, and 
interest in, the climcal features of the disease. 


The dimes of notification are imposed by the Public Health (Tubers 
culosis) Regulations 1930. Artick s provides that evers' medical 
pracuuoner and school medical officer shall notify the medical officer of 
hedth of the di»ia within which the person reside, of a case of tuber, 
culosis witbn fony.eight hours of seeing it, provided he has no reason 
to ^hewe that the case has previously been notified. Under Article 6 it 
is the duty of the medical officers of public assistance instinitions and 
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sanatoria to notify immediately after the end of each week particulars 
of cases of tuberculosis admitted to, and discharged from, the institutions 
during the preceding week. Article 7 deals with the diagnosis of tuber¬ 
culosis which must not be based exclusively on the evidence of infection 
obtained from tuberculin tests. The duties of medical officers of health 
as defined in Article 10 relate to the receipt of notifications of tuberculosis 
and to the adition to, and removal from, the tuberculosis register of the 
names of notified persons. Each quarter the medical officer of health 
has to submit a statement giving particulars of the number of cases on 
the tuberculosis register, and of the additions to, and removals fiorn, the 
register which have been made. 

_ Recovery from tuberculosis is defined as the absence of symptoms, 
signs, or other evidence of existing disease for a period of five years in 
the case of respiratory tuberculosis and for a period of three years in the 
case of other forms of tuberculosis. 

The notification of cases of tuberculosis to the medical officers of health 
of the districts in which the patients reside postulates the adoption of 
preventive measures. Article ii of the Regulations requires the medical 
officer of health to make such inquiries and take such steps as are necessary 
to investigate the source of infection, to prevent the spread of infection, 
and to remove conditions favourable to i^ection. Article 12 deals with 
special powers and duties of local authorities in relation to the dK Psse ; 
these include the supply of medicine or other assistance, including articles 
which may be necessary for the detection and prevention of the disease 
and the provision and distribution of information and instruction regard¬ 
ing tubaculosis and the precautions to be taken to prevent the spread 
of infection. Article 13 specifies the circumstances under which notifica¬ 
tion is not required. 

Additional duties devolve upon medical practitioners in regard to the 
notification of insured patients. As prescribed by the National Health 
Insurance (Medical Benefit) Regulations, 1936, the duties include 
(it) sending to the Tuberculosis Officer an initial report of a patient 
suffering ftom tuberculosis on Form G.P. 17 (Revised); referring a case 
of suspected tuberculosis to the Tuberculosis Officer for advice on Form 
G.P. 35 and (c) forwarding a record of the progress of a patient under 
domiciliary treatment on Form G.P. 36 at intervals not exceeding three 
months. The dudes of medical practitioner in respect of patients also 
mclude senffing information of any serious change in the condition of 
insured patients suffering from tuberculosis who are receiving treatment 
from him and information regarding any emergency treatment to a 
tuberculous patient who has not been recommended treatment under 

him. The medical practitioner has also to confer with the Tuberculosis 

Officer from time to time in regard to patients suffering from the disease. 
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patient usually requires assistance to expel his sputum cleanly 
and here the use of the cheap handkerchief or of swabs will be 
found helpful. The services of a nurse or of an intelligent relative 
at this stage is indispensable in securing the destruction of the 
sputum and the prevention of so ilin g. 

A further source of origin of tubercle bacilli is the discharge 
tom open cases of tuberculosis of bones, glands, and other 
structures. In advanced cases of tuberculosis of bones and joints 
there is frequently a considerable quantity of discharge which 
may soil the bedclothes and personal clothing if strict attention 
is not paid to the changing of dressings. In such cases it is 
necessary that suitable and sufficient material for dressings should 
be available, and that all soiled dressings should be destroyed 
by buriung. When clothing is soiled by discharge it should be 
changed imiriediately and be sterilized or be soaked in or swabbed 
with antiseptic solution, according to the amount of soiling and 
the character of the clothing. 

Precautions are also necessary with regard to cups, glasses, 
knives, forks, and spoons used by patients with advanced pub 
monary tuberculosis. Each patient should have a marked set of 
such articles reserved for his own use; they should be washed in 
hot water and soda or be sterilized. There is direct evidence that 
inleaion can be conveyed by such articles, and it is a wise pre^ 
caution to close every possible channel along which infection 
may be conveyed. The results obtained by various investigators 
have shown that pathogenic organisms may be recovered from 
imperfecdy washed glasses, cups, forks, and spoons. Gumming 

demoiistrated that among troops the incidence of certain acute 
imections in which the causative organism is located in the naso/ 
pharynx is much lower when the mess/kit is washed up in 
especially hot water (76-100“ C.). Gumming and Spruit have 
isolated vanous pathogenic organisms &om the water in which 
utensils used by patients or carriers had been washed. The 
orgamsms identified and the percentage of positive findings of 
various material examined were: streptococcus haemolyticus, 
84 per cent; pneumococci, 63 per cent; streptococcus viridans, 
65 per cent; and tubercle bacilli, 35 per cent. These results 
indicate a two-fold risk; not only may the bacillus of tuberculosis 
be transnutted in this way, but the risk of inducing a more acute 
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sensus oi otaruon. Tne moiern trend of meditai ori-'v->" i; thi* 

arminJ dni:nlctan,^..s n.nenaiy rruiisurirot i4T .‘‘h.LX- 

tnc reason t....t tne :r.„in nn .hods of'in.action cjrnat ’ e d. ntrohed 
by SUCH ruu-a. in c...-.o;ie vd’;.,ot. aid sa-a, t"';. t t.minal 
!>:nlcction gives .Maise sense ol sectnity, and that it s.honid be 
r.;oi.a-:d _r}' ^eJeenamg H-fth soap and water, and furth.er that 
tiil-e-.ae tactni are ;n r.r \w:y ir.conankr.ced by farnahn or 
any cnar gaavns daintectar.t. Bur a h,never eiew^ mav be held 
rcgaruir.g tneyeaiUe ut otiurwise o! cermina! dfsinfcctikn, there 
can e.mst no doubt as to the need for the thorouch cicansinc of 
a room octujn.a by a tuhercuious r.nwrt, .i.d h^this conne.Cion 
iw risk snou'd oe incur;ec. Cjeansing w ith soar and v\ atcr, with 
Che addition ot a sunarle antiseptic, the remmal and destruction 
ot ail dust and litter, and the thorough vencilauon of the room 
must be carried out. It some more direct method of disinfection 

ull prmiS'is”" followed by cleansing, 

In the public mind importance is still attached to caseous 
disinrection of rooms and large buildings, including schools, but 
It IS tile least efficient and most difficult method of disinfection 
to adopt. The best method of disinfecting a room or classroom 
IS to close windows and doors at night, after u'hich no one should 
e permitted to enter the room. The following morning, the 
noors, woodwork, especially angles and corners, seats, desk, etc., 
are sprayed with an antiseptic solution in the composiuon of 
which dettol or formalin is speciaUy effective. This is followed 
) thorough cleansing with soap and water and thorough vend/ 
lauon by opening all windows and doors with the admission of 
as much direct sunlight as is available. Personal articles, includ/ 
mg books which have been much used by the patient and are 
01 no great value, are better destroyed. 
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INDUCTION OF IMMUNITY. The development and 

maintenance of resistance at a level which will protect the indi/ 
vidual from tuherculosis is an essential preventive measure The 
protection aimed at may be specific, or non-specific, or a com- 
binauon of both. We are unable to envisage at the present time 
what actually underlies relative or complete non-specific protec¬ 
tion, and this provides an obvious field for further investigation 
_ The possibility of inducing in infants a specific protection or 
immunity in the light of our knowledge regarding acquired 
relative protection has been explored by Calmette and Gumn 
who employed for this purpose a special attenuated strain of 
bovine tubercle bacilli now well known as B.C.G. (Bacille 
Calmette-Gu&in). This strain, owing to repeated sub-culture, 
IS stated to be completely innocuous as regards pathogenicity, but 
to retain its antigenetic properties as the bacilli which enter into 
the composition of the culture are alive although attenuated. 

Whik the method of immunization advocated by Calmette 
and Guerin is based on sound and accepted principles, it must 
fulfil certain conditions to be of any practical value as a preventive 
measure. The vaccine used for purposes of immunization must 
be innocuous and be incapable either immediately or remotely 
of assuming virulent properties and giving rise to tuberculous 
esions which contain bacilli capable of further exaltation of 
virulence. The measure of immunity it confers must be uniform 
and reliable and should continue for a period of ten years and 
certainly for a period of not less than.five years. Lasdy, it should 
be capable of resuscitating protecdve resistance if and when this 
begins to wane. To what extent B.C.G. fulfils these conditions 
has been the subject of much investigation. 

^It is generally accepted by those who have investigated the 
character of B.C.G. that it is harmless to the human subject if 
prepared according to the directions of Calmette and Guerin. 
The tragedy of Lubeck in 1930 which resulted in seventy- 
three deaths following the oral administration of the vaccine was 
accepted by the court before which proceedings were instituted 
as due to laboratory contamination % a virulent strain. Irvine 
quotes the evidence of Kleinschmidt, L. Lange, and B. Lange 
wnich supported this conclusion. A' second group of deaths in 
infants to whom B.C.G. had been administered occurred in 
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•Vf ppf tnat inmcaon cocurr.d in this case in the 

infan s Home, no p-jdeiice in support of th.is was forthcomir.t;. 

ail T' B.C.G. acministrationWo 

nl nn r possibility of contact infection 

hand excluded. On the other 

hand, B.C.G. has been administered to a large number of in&nts 

^ me states that 1,343,000 have been given the vaccine and 
there is not yet one sure case of death from B.G.G. infection’. 

ofB G Ir*•“ administration 

hlCT” ^ L The influence of shock 

cannot be altogether ruled out, as has been proved by animil 

expenmentatton and the possibility^ that the vaccine may-lol 
an excitant to the development of encephalitis Icthargica is not 
to be overlooked According to Bocchini a number^of infants 

^ lo have received B.C.G. die from tuberculous meningitis 
during the first few weeks of life. ^u.igius 

f of assuming virulent properties 

SWk progressive tuberculous lesions in guinea-pigs 

has been proved by various observers, but the greater susceptibility 
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of the guinea-pig to bovine tubercle bacilli has to be borne 
m imnd in this connexion. Stanley Griffith has shown that 
gumea-pigs may succumb to shock when given large doses of 
the vaccine. Watson et al. investigated the effect of inoculation 
with B.C.G. in guinea-pigs and found evidence of the develop- 
ment of tuberculous lesions in 9 per cent of the animals inocu¬ 
lated. Somewhat similar results have been obtained by a number 
of other observers, and exaltation of virulence has also been 
obtained by passage through animals. On the other hand, many 
observers have failed to produce progressive tuberculous lesions 
in animals by inoculation with B.C.G. vaccine or to obtain 
any kcreased virulence by animal passage. These somewhat 
conflictiiig results postulate either variation in the standard of 
the vaccine used or an absence of uniformity in the methods 
employed in the experimental work. To secure the specific pro¬ 
tection aimed at, the employment of a vaccine composed of live 
avirulent bacilli is probably essential, but if under any conditions 
they assume either immediately or remotely virulent properties the 
end aimed at is defeated. 

The cultural and pathogenic properties of the various strains 
of organism of which B.C.G. is composed have been the subject 
of extensive laboratory investigation. Petroff has shown that 
the vaccine consists of two strains of organism, one presenting a 
rough surface on growth on appropriate medium which is 
deagnated R, and the other presenting a smooth surface which 
IS designated 5 . The strain R was found to be innocuous, but i 
the strain S was found to be pathogenic to guinea-pigs. The 
results obtained by Petroff have been confirmed by Dreyer and i 
Vollum, B. Lange, and other observers. Calmette and other 
workers ^ in this field of investigation have, however, failed to ’ 

substantiate these results, namely, a resumption of virulence by ' 

altered cultural conditions. Recently Feldman has published 
the results of a prolonged investigation on the effect of the culti¬ 
vation of a strain of B.C.G. on glycerinated egg medium; he 
obtained no increase in its virulence. 

The extent to which the administration of B.C.G. vaccine is 
capable of producing some lasting degree of specific protection | 
against tuberculous infoction is sdll uncertain. That it is capable ! 
of producing a positive tuberculin response in a considerable 
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unknown. 

I he conclusions to be drawn from a study of the method of 

Calmette are fiirlv obvious. 
In the light of Koch s phenomenon and of our knowledge re^ 

L^of ifh primat}- to secondary infeaion, the 

jehod IS based on sound principles. Whether the bovine type 
of kefc should k soleaed as the basis of au iutmukiS 
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essential that the ultimate effect of the vaccine on resistance to 
clinical manifestations of infection should be known, and this 
can only be determined by following up the after/history of those 
to whom the vaccine has been administered. What is the effect 
of B.C.G. therapy in early life on the incidence of the disease 
m the young adult age.^group and in middle life; A further 
point to be cleared up is whether the administration of a vaccine 
containing live tubercle bacilli is capable of evoking permanent 
immunity without producing a definite tuberculous lesion 
however small and innocuous. 

Interesting immunizing results have been obtained by Hensel 
with dead tubercle bacilli. Twenty/one animals were inoculated 
with 0-005 gramme of tubercle bacilli suspended in i ccm. of 
lanolin, the organisms having previously been killed by exposure 
for two hours to a temperature of 65° C. These animals were 
subsequently inoculated intra./cutaneousiy with o-ooooi mg. of 
living tubercle bacilli and a similar inoculation was given to ten 
control animals: all the animals were killed three months later. 
In the control aninials infection was found in the focal lymphatic 
glands, and in nine the spleen was involved. In the group 
inoculated with dead tubercle bacilli, with one exception no 
evidence of tuberculosis of glands or spleen was discovered. The 
main point to be noted in this interesting experiment is that the 
tubercle bacilli were introduced intra^cutaneously. 

INCREASING NATURAL RESISTANCE. Apart 
from specific resistance, protection against clinical manifestations 
of tuberculous infection depends upon inheritance, which is an 
unknown factor, and that general resistive quality of the human 
body which is related to the standard of physical tone and nutri/ 
tion in the widest acceptance of that term. These three factors 
may be envisaged as operating separately or as being supple/ 
mentary to each other. The complete heaUng of a primary focus 
is to be regarded as resulting from inherent defensive and repara/ 
tive processes which are influenced by the standard of nutrition 
and by an immunizing response evoked by the presence of the 
tome products of the organism. Every factor which directly or 
indureedy improves the genetal standard of nutrition will strengthen 
the resistive capacity of the body against clinical infection with 
tubercle bacilli. 
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lniant_ welfare work^has also exercised its influence in raisine- 
he resistive capacity of the young to tuberculosis. The establish^ 

mothers health and capacity for lactation are of importance in 

thc^riS b^sis of health and resistance in the irfant. while 

he risk of infection during the early months of life with the 
ovine tpe of bacillus is eliminated. The actual properties of 
the mothers milk which impart inaeased protec^rt the 
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infants are pot clear. That Nature has provided that it should 
contain anti/'bodies or other protective constituents is known, and 
that the degree of protection which the mother is capable of 
imparting to her infant will depend upon the state of her health 
and physical condition may be accepted. Evidence exists that the 
breastfed infant possesses greater resistance to disease and greater 
powers of recuperation than the infant who is artificially fed 7 The 
results obtained in the investigations carried out by Agnes Nicoll, 
which is referred to above, emphasize the value of breast/feeding* 
as is shown by the following figures extracted from her paper. 


Extent of breast/feeding 

Health Standard of Infant 

Highest 

Inter/ 

mediate 

Lowest 

Exclusively for 8-9 months or 
longer 

44 

( 3 ^- 6 %) 

68 

(48-9%) 

27 

(19-4%) 

Exclusively or partially for 8-9 
months or longer 

5-2 

(28-7%) 

( 48 - 7 %) 

41 

(22-6%) 

Discontinued before the end of 
third month 

(17-4%) 

38 

( 44 - 1 %) 

33 

( 38 - 3 %) 

Never established or given up 
before end of first month 

5 ! 

( 19 - 2 %) ! 

(34-6%) 

12 

(46-1%) 


^ The conserving of the mother) health during the period of 
l^tation is of importance in relation to the vigour and resistance 
of me infant. The removal of the mother and infant during the 
early weeks of lactation to a convalescent home is of proved value 
to the health of the mother, and greatly benefits the child. It 
provides for the mother rest, regular and adequate feeding, and 
a measure of freedom from domestic cares and responsibilities, 
which are speedily reflected in improved health and lactation. 
Such improvement is especially noted in the pale exhausted 
woman who comes from a poor home and who has suffered 
rom shock and haemorrhage. Frequent pregnancy and lactation 
are responsible for impairing the resistance of the mother, hence 
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the following extracts from the First Report of the Advisnrv 
Committee on Nutrition: ^ 

‘It is well known that deficiency of suitable protein or of 
any one of the essential mineral elements or vitamins results 
in a disorganized state of nutridon.’ 

‘We believe that better physique and health can be obtained 
and resistance to disease increased by the applicadon to human 
diets of recent knowledge which demonstrates the importance 

of certain classes of food for proper nutritionf 

‘From the health standpoint there is no other single measure 
which would do more to improve the health, development, 
and resistance to disease of the rising generation than a largely 
increased consumption of safe milk by mothers, children, and 

adolescents/ 

The following slightly modified tables which contain the basis 
of a correct dietary for mothers and children are taken from 
Appendix III of the Report: 


Diet Table for Pregnant and Nursing Women 


Protective Foods 

Amount 

(grammes) 

Calories 

Milk . 

Meat, fish, or poultry ..... 
Eggs . 

Cheese. 

Green and leafy vegetables .... 
Potatoes . . . 

Legumes, dried 

Cod/liver oil ^ 

Raw fruit and vegetables (vitamin C). Suitable 
amount. 

1,000 

120 

50 

30 

100 

250 

10 

3'5 ; 

660 

240 

70 

125 

30 

250 

35 

30 




Energy^producing Foods 

Amount 

Calories 

White flour or . 

Whole/meal flour 

Fats (preferably butter) and sugar 

250 

250 

as required 

1,000 

1,000 

as required 
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Protective Foods 


Milk ^ 

One egg (or meat, fish, or liver) . 

Green leafy vegetables 

Potato (and oAer root vegetables) 

Cod^Iiver oil , 

Raw vegetable or fruit (Vitamin C) 

Emrgy^ieliin£ Foods 
Fat (butter, if possible) 

Cereals (bread).... 


Age, 3 - 

■"5 vt'ors 

calories; 

Anioirnrs 


igrammesj 

Calories 

1,000 

660 

48 

70 

60-100 

20 

100 

100 

3 

30 


■—“ 


J5 no 

75 225 
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Protective Foods 

Age, 5-7 years 
(1,400 calories) 

Age, 12-14 years 
(boys 3,200 calories, 
girls 2,600 calories) 

Amount 

(grammes) 

Calories 

Amount 

(grammes) 

! Calories 

Milk .... 

1,000 

660 

1,000 

660 

%g • _ • 

48 

70 

4 S 

70 

Meat, fish, liver, or cheese . 

30 

40 

90 

120 

Green leafy vegetables 

100 

30 

250 

75 

Potato (and other root 





vegetables) . 

150 

150 

300 

300 

Cod^'Hver oil . 

3 

30 

3 

30 

Raw vegetable or fruit 





(vitamin C) 





EnagfqkUlng Foods 





Fats (butter, if possible) 

20 1 

150 

as required 

as required 

Cereals (bread, etc.) . 

100 i 

1 

300 

as required! as required 


The Commission in its report draws attention to certain points 1 
of importance in regard to the protective feeding of expectant 
and pursing mothers and young children so as to secure optimum 
nutridon with its corollary of a high standard of resistance. Stress i 
is laid upon the necessity of a diet for expectant and nursing 
mothers which contains adequate amounts of vitamins and of 
plciuni, phosphorus, and iron. The importance of iron salts 
in relation to the normal nutrition of young infa nts, and the fact 
that milk is deficient in iron is referred to, and the addition to 
the diet of all infants of foods rich in iron, such as egg-'yolk and 
furies of green vegetables or carrots, is recommended. The need 
of an adequate intake for infants and young children of vitamins i 
C and D, the latter especially, during the winter months when 
sunshine is at its minimum is now generally recognized; these ; 
are supplied by fresh fruit and vegetable/juice, and by the 
administration of three to six grammes of cod^Uver oil. 

The standard of nutrition at the age of puberty and in early 
adolescence, especially in females, calls for careful attention. 
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. In a Memorandum issued by the Ministry of Health reference 
s made to the necessary action to be taken to secure improvement 
m diet as regards amounts and essential constitucri To be 
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(especially fat fish and fish/roes), liver, eggs, fresh fruit, and 
fresh vegetables. ’ 

The consideration of the question of nutrition and food in 
reladon to natural resistance to tuberculosis emphasizes the 
necessity for the adequate intake of certain consdtuents. Of these 
the most important are animal proteins, fats, vitamins A and D 
and calcium and iron. ’ 

For the accurate assessment of the state of nutridon no practical 
and reliable scientific method has yet been evolved, while it is 
impossible in the present state of our knowledge to estimate the 
degree and character of the resistance to tuberculosis governed 
by nutridon. The state of nutrition depends upon the controlling 
influeiice of the nervous system, the powers of assimiladon, the 
condition of the blood, and the response of the dssues to the 
intake of food. There are, however, other factors which adversely 
influence nutrition. Mental woriy, too Uttle sleep, fatigue, in/ 
herited proclivides, and the restricdon of sunlight and moving 
air are responsible for impaired nutrition. Wilkins, who has 
made a special study of the assessment of the nutridon of school/ 
children, points out that the recent nutridonal state is shown 
chiefly in the soft dssues and the blood. As a guide to the 
standard of nutridon, he attaches importance to the proportion 
of flesh, fat, and muscle, the quality of muscle as indicated partly 
by posture, the texture of the skin, colour as expressing the 
character of the blood, and the general state of well/being. 

A very complete investigation as to the condition of nutridon 
in 3,384 children of school age in Australia has been carried 
out by Clements. The tests applied were both physical and 
clinical and were of a comprehensive character and included the 
application of Pirquet’s ‘sacratama’. The children in the sub/ 
noriml group, and also a number in the normal group of 
nutddonal development, were submitted to one or all of the 
following clinical tests: (a) an X/ray examination of the epiphysis 
at the wrist; (b) an estimation of the haemoglobin; (c) GothUn’s 
c^illaty resistaiice test for scurvy and border/line scurvy; and 
(0) a visual acuity test for night/blindness. As a result of the 
application of these physical and clinical tests Clements found 
evidence of unsatisfactory nutrition in 18 *8 per cent of children 
tn Western Queensland, in 13-3 per cent of children in the 
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Section i of the Factories Act, 1937, provides that every factory shall 
be kept in a clean state and free from effluvia. Section 2 prohibits the 
overcrowding of factories to such an extent as to cause risk of injury to 
the health of the persons employed therein. With certain specified 
exceptions a factory is deemed to be overcrowded if the amount of cubic 
space per person is less than four hundred cubic feet. The exceptions 
are when for special reasons the Chief Inspector grants a certificate 
exernpting the workroom &om the provisions of the subsection, and as 
provided by subsection 3, in respea of any room used as a workroom 
at the date of the passing of the Act, the cubic space permitted shall be 
two hundred and fifty cubic feet for a period of ten years subject to the 
provision of effective and suitable mechanical ventilation before the first 
period of five years is cornpleted. This subsection shall cease to apply 
to any room if it passes into the occupation of any other person or if 
default is made in the said provision of mechanical ventiladon, or if 
effective mechanical ventilation ceased to be maintained. Section 3 deals 
with the temperature of workrooms and requires the maintaining of a 
reasonable temperature in each workroom. Where a substantial proper/ 
tion of the work is done sitting a temperature of not less than sixty degrees 
shall be maintained and a thermometer shall be provided for e anh work/ 
toojfi. Section 4 makes it obligatory to provide and maintain adequate 
ventilation by the circulation of fresh air in each workroom and to render 
harmless all fumes, dust, and other impurities likely to be injurious to 
health. Section 5 requires effective arrangements for securing and main/ 
raining sufficient and suitable lighting whether natural or artificial. 
Section 7 provides that efficient and suitable sanitary conveniences shall 
be available with proper separate accommodation for persons of each sex. 

The Semetary of State may make regulations regarding the class or 
description of a factory or parts thereof and in regard to the heating, 
ventilation, lighting, and sanitary arrangements provided for factories or 
any class or description of factory. 

Section 41 of the Act requires the provision of an adequate supply of 
wholesome drinking water. Section 53 provides that no work shall be 
earned on in any underground room. Sections no and in deal with 
home/work and the employment of persons in premises injurious or 
dar^erous to health. Section 123 relates to the powers of inspectors and 
provides, inter alia, that an inspector who is a duly qualified medical 
practitioner shall carry out such medical examinations as may be necessary 

for the purposes of his duties under the Act. 

In certain industries, reference to which has previously been 
made, which are associated with the liberation of fine silica dust, 
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• (Silicosis; Regulations, 19=2, require that rrovis/ 

ion be made for efficient exhaust ventilation or for the control of 
dust by water or steam spray. 

In stop* dressing, a dust^trapping apparatus connected to an 
exhapt draught is now available. Sandblasting is an occupation 
which gives rise to spccial_ risk. To prevent the escape of dust 
toe glass is placp m a special protective chamber from which the 
dust IS extracted by mechanical suaion. Closely fitting respira. 
ors are aiso worn, and as an added precaution men are given 
one pint ofmilk per day. ^ 

Special precautions are also necessarj' for workers in asbestos: 
toese include the employment of wet methods, the enclosure of 
dppproducing machines, exhaust ventilation and the avoidance 
01 hand work involving contact with dust. 

An important precautionary measure to take in connexion 
with workers employed in industries associated with silica dust is 
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initial medical examination, followed by periodic medical exam/ 
inations. The extreme risk of group infection amongst workers 
in such industries makes it imperative that they should be pro/ 
tected from any possible contact with open cases of tuberculosis. 

The arrangements for such medical examination are provided for by 
the Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Arrangements) Scheme, 1931, and 
the Amendment Scheme, 1934- Para. 3 of the 1931 scheme provides 
for the appointment by the Secretary of State of a Medical Board for the 
purpose of making medical examinations and reports and giving necessary 
medical certificates. Paras. 7 to ii deal with applications relating to 
compensation arising in the case of death or disability. Para. 12 of the 
main scheme is amended by Para, i of the Amendment Scheme. This 
paragraph provides that a workman who is engaged for employment in 
any industry included in the First Schedule to the scheme shall submit 
himself for examination by a member of the Medical Board or other 
specially appointed medical practitioner before the end of the second 
month of such new employment or for such longer period as the Medical 
Board may authorize unless (i) being twenty/one years or mote he has 
been employed in that industry or process or other process included in 
the schedule in the same industry at any time within the three years 
previous to such engagement or is being transferred from work in any 
industry or process which though not included in the schedule is included 
in a Compensation Scheme, or (2) being a workman under twenty/one 
ycMs of age he has previously submitted himself for examination under 
this scheme and has satisfied the following requirements with respect to 
physique:—(i) The chest must be at least of average development and the 
respiratory passages must be free from obstruction. (2) There must be 
no signs of disease of the lungs or heart; and (3) There must be no 
tuberculosis of any region. 

If on such examination mentioned above, the workman is 
found to be suffering from the disease (silicosis or asbestosis) or 
from tuberculosis of the lungs or, if not having been previously 
employed in any industry or process included in the schedule or 
not having been medically examined under the scheme or any 
compensation scheme, he is found on examination not to satisfy 
the requirements as to physique set out above, the case shall be 
refmed to the Medical Board, who if satisfied, shall suspend the 
workinan from further employment in the industry or process. 
Initial and periodic medical examinations provide an important 
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XiAne are aiso ^pitnms witn cnrunic disvas*. who continue tor 
}Lars fo LXpC'A tuoerCiC bacLii aim wno, owing to the Siowly nro^ 
gressivtmnaracter oi the diseasty retain censidirabh* amhiiLcory 
power ior a^|)roloGgeci period. To expect such cases to remain 
segregated irom home in an institution with no prospects of 
reco¥ery^ is more than can be hoped tor wiihoin the continued 
application of compuisox7 powers. A fordier facto, whidi gives 
rise to difficulty is the rooted objection which many patients have 
to their removal to an institution situated at any great distance 
from their homes. Lastly, if the segregation of advanced and in/ 
corabie cases be carried out in an institution or home which is 
used exclusively for^ tliat^ purpose, it comes to be regarded as a 
home for the dying with all the objections in the public mind 
which that designation connotes. 

The segregadon of advanced cases should be carried out in 
special accominodatioii connected with iiisdtudoiis used for other 
purposes, the provision being so spread over the area as to be 
within reasonable distance of patients* homes. The question of 
distance does not arise to the same extent in county boroughs as 
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it does in county districts, and it is to the latter districts that the 
various points no-w under consideration chiefly refer. The wider 
question of the institutional treatment of tuberculosis is considered 
in a subsequent chapter, but it is necessary to refer here to its rela/ 
tionship to the method which is adopted for the provision of 
accommodation for advanced and incurable cases of tuberculosis. 

In county areas it is desirable to decentralize accommodation 
for advanced cases of the disease and to make the necessary pro^ 
vision by means of smaller units to serve separate well/defined 
districts. These units which must be specially designed for the 
purpose should be provided in connexion with existing institu/ 
dons, namely isolation hospitals or public assistance insdtutions. 
The isolation hospital with a separate and distinct unit has 
definite advantages for this purpose, and there is much to be 
said in favour of the view that while the County Authority should 
be responsible for dealing with cases of tuberculosis which are 
Hkely to improve under treatment, the Local Sanitary Authority 
should be made responsible for the provision of accommodation 
for advanced and incurable cases of the disease. If public assist 
ance institutions are used for the purpose, a separate unit should 
be provided. Chronic ambulant patients who give no evidence 
of any further response to treatment and who have to be admitted 
to public assistance institutions primarily for social reasons can 
be accommodated in specially designed balconies. 

The medical assessment of all cases, even such as may appear 
hopeless, should receive due consideration. Doubtful cases should 
have the benefit of observation and treatment in a tuberculosis 
hospital or in the hospital unit of the sanatorium hospital where 
modern remedial measures both medical and surgical are avail/ 
able. No case should be relegated to a unit for advanced or 
incurable cases until the prospects of improvement under treat/ 
ment have been fully explored. It is necessary therefore that there 
should exist a closely connecting link between the hospital depart/ 
ment and the unit for advanced and incurable cases. 

The compulsory removal of infectious persons suffering from 
tuberculosis of the respiratory tract is provided for by the Public 
Health Act, 1936. Under section 172 of the Act the County 
Council or Local Sanitary Authority are empowered to make 
application to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction for an order for 
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The Court can ctder t;;c person to be removed co an institiitioii 
and to be retauied titere I'c a pi'icd i:ct exceeding three months. 
Appliciuonjcr a mnoAoCof the period must be mde before the 
expiration of any period tor vrnicn an order was obtained* At 
least three Ciiar days notice must be given to the person or to his 
representative in respect of whom application is to* be made. The 
Court Las wnwr to rrpune tin naOwnt to Iw ix mnnid bv sucli 
medical rractiiioner as it may direct. The Court has also 
p'owtr to^ direct^ that the County Coiutcil or Local Authority 
mamng :ne appuicarirn v^eil ray the whon or part oi the cost of 
removal to and maintenance in the iiistitution of the patient* 
RFhA)\AL i3F COXIACTS A logio! preventive 
procedure is tnc rxiioneii ot /cung contacts from homes in which 
theKyxist open casts ol luriTculosis. This mcihod of protection 
wliicii originated in f ninety is known as the Graiicher System* 
Its aim is to jtmovc young susceptible contacts from infected 
homes, especially those which are oviTcrowded and insanitary, 
and to bring them up under condidons which are free from risk 
of infection and w^liich will encourage the development and 
maintenance of higher degree of resistance by improvement in 
nutrition and by lieaithy surroundiiigs. The first important step 
in the system is the removal of yoong contacts, especially uiicltT 
the age ot three, w^ho arc tuberculin negative, and the younger the 
child the more urgent is thx necessity for removal The removal 
of contaas who arc tubercolin positive is also indicated for the 
£wo/fold reason that not only does it provide an increased measure 
of resistance to combat the infection which is already present, 
minimal though it may be, but it prevents the occurrence of 
further infection. Hebert emphasizes the importance of three 
medical desiderata in approaching the examination of contaas, 
namely the few recognizable symptoms and signs in many cases 
of incipient tuberculosis, the long latent period between infection 
and clinical disease, and the necessity for special attention being 
paid to adolescents and young adult contacts. Kayne, who has 
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studied the subject somewhat extensively states that the removal 
of a contact before infection has actually occurred will ensure 
protection at least up to the age of four years and also that the 
segregation of an infant already infected may protect the infant 
from clinical tuberculosis. 

The London County Council has organized a scheme for the 
boarding out of child contacts of persons suffering from tuber/ 
culosis. The writer is indebted to Sir Frederick Menzies for the 
following particulars regarding the operation of the scheme. 

The Mnister of Health has exercised his powers to authorize 
the local tuberculosis authority to board out contacts as regards 
London in Regulations known as the County of London 
(Tuberculosis) Regulations, 1930. The Regulations authorize 
the Council to maintain, or arrange for the maintenance other/ 
wise than in their homes, of children living in the Administrative 
County of London, in houses where, owing to overcrowding 
or otherwise, they are, in the opinion of the County Medical 
Officer, in danger of being infected with tuberculosis, or 
whose parent or parents are receiving residential treatment for 
tuberculosis and for whose care adequate arrangements cannot 
otherwise be made. 

The Council boards out children for whom no other arrange/ 
ments are possible, and who live in homes in which there would 
be risk of infeaion for the children if they remained in the home; 
and also boards out children when the parent or parents are 
undergoing residential treatment for tuberculosis. Recommenda/ 
dons for boarding out are made by the Metropolitan Borough 
Council Tuberculosis Officers, each case being dealt with on its 
merits and no specific standard of overcrowding or otherwise is 
adopted. Except when children are boarded out to enable the 
parent to undergo residendal treatment for tuberculosis, authority 
for boarding out is given only when the parent concerned has, or 
recently had, posidve sputum. 

When parents are offered the boarding out of children, they 
are informed that the boarding out will be provided free of charge, 
but that voluntary contribudons will be accepted from those who 
feel they would like to make a payment and can afford to do so. 
Children are only boarded out when the parents agree. If) while 
children are boarded out, the parents demand their discharge. 
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A schtnie ^or tne boarding out ot young contacts has been in 
operadon in thtp County of Surrey since 1936, The actual 
working ot tne scheme has been described bv FiTguson and may 
be briefly summarized as follows. Children are accepted for 
boarding out after due consideration has been given to the 
question of iiifectivity and to the condition of the home. Every 
contact child under consideration is examined clinically and 
radiologically to exclude the presence of climcal infecdoiu All 
contact children boarded out within the county are kept under 
observation by the Tuberculosis Officer, wliiie children not over 
the age of nine also come within the purview of infant life pro^ 
ttaion. Where there are several children in one family to be 
boarded out and the parents have expressed a wish that they 
should not be separated, use has been made of larger foster^homes 
privately managed by trained nurses and over which the Surrey 
County Council has some measure of control. Contacts are 
boarded out by the Children s Aid Society or by the staff of the 
County Medical Officer in small homes or in larger foster^homes. 
As many of the children come from poor families, clothing and 
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special attention have frequently to be provided. The cost of 
placing these contact children varies from 12s. 6 d. to 17^. per Aveek, 
and there were about fifty children boarded out under the scheme 
which has proved so successful that difficulty is being experienced 
in finding sufficient foster homes of a suitable character. 

PREVENTIVE PROPAGANDA. So much can be 
done in controlling and preventing the spread of tuberculosis by 
simple measures based on accurate knowledge, that importance 
must be attached to the role of education in prevention. The 
practical application in the home of the simple laws of hygiene, 
the recognition of the necessity for a balanced and adequate diet, 
and the carrying out of recognized measures against infection are 
essential to secure a further decrease in the incidence of the disease. 
There is some tendency to make popular education in health too 
technical in character and to overlook the fact that the simple 
lines of approach are more likely to yield the best results in regard 
to the inception of knowledge. The main principles to be incuh 
cated with a view to prevent tuberculosis is to know how to 
provide a diet which will maintain nutritional resistance at a 
protective level, to appreciate and to apply the practical measures 
which are necessary to prevent infection, and to secure domestic 
and personal cleanliness and the admission of moving air and 
sunlight to the home. 

There are various methods by which the spread of knowledge 
in matters relating to health may be disseminated. The founda/ 
tion of such instruction should be laid down in the school, and 
should consist of recognized systematic courses of instruction in 
domestic and personal hygiene, cooking, and food values, and 
generally how to conserve health and well being. The Press 
provides through the medium of special articles an important 
and far^spreading means of bringing enlightenment on health 
problems to the homes of the people. Special health literature, 
including leaflets and posters, and health leaures are also much 
used for the purpose of imparting knowledge. The Central 
Council for Health Education is the principal body for orgam 
i7ing propaganda work in connexion with Public Health services, 
and provides for this purpose experienced lecturers and particm 
lars regarding health films. The Central Council has carried out 
a very complete survey of the results obtained from propaganda 
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work ir.d of tkc -.'r.icticai sttps wl'ick .-.re -..iken to tncourace 
pu,p..'to tl corsJ-o., .n.-:. w-tady oisrecul ro.rt.tahrcalosis 
..V i...<..J. hjm I' r.o’A iXtens/ixU' used ter inst-iictfor: 
Ki niattus iciaunc ir kcakh, and tk;. mukoci of rrop,-p.ir.da 
IS etoizu. :;.i] A*: .-ckrt: •; ir: 7 of 

1 LiL-i.rCUo-.53S. 

The British Broadcastius; Corporation ir.ciudoi in Vy 
gram.™ short tnks on U-ahh and A™.-.., d.dit:.- almost 
e.xdusivciy w pre-oirti-oe action. Ti-o^o talks t.acli a lartt. 
auuiince, anc it tn.y ar. listened to .-.rvi duty at-rreeshted titev 
must constitiite a vaiu.t^ie n .ts ofdhvemiitatir.g knossltdae on 
t .. iiti, i, j, a, rt unovCtcgc as to the 

in.tvrtanc. o. c.ean m-^ t.cductic.n and fv nete^hty of the 
pwtecuon ot mj;;A trom conr„m!:ut!.sn hr t:;L-erc!c baeJ'i -ind 
otn.r organisnjs of cisease is of salue. Special ieafets and rosters 
de.iir.g vvitn tne_eau5es and pro.or.rira of tal-urcAosis a't‘issued 
.J * none rtea.tn ekuti-.crnns and I-y the National Association 
^ownejAv.mticn or Tne.rcn:-sis. In c.mne-ne- with such 
instruction \ eTornca r>a..ek;’i5, howeeer, pivis e.xpressian to a 
notv Oi wavrui.g. Sne draws attention to the difficulties to be 
experienced m anti.tucercuiosis propaganda after the age of 
ntteen, especially in yo'eng lemales, owing to the honor of tubers 
culosis experienced by^ many and to their disinclination to 
approach the subject with a view to eRlightenment. She advo-- 
cates a cautious approach in publicity methods. In the United 
States and m Germany anti^tuberculosis propaganda is linked up 
witfi schemes of insurance* r 

In tuberculosis institutions lectures are invariably given to 
padents on measures to be adopted for protection against infection 
and regarding the steps to be taken to maintain resistance against 
the disease. The tuberculosis institution thus acts as a centre 
irom which, through the medium of ex/patients, knowledge 
IS disseminated on practical measures of prevention. Health 
exhibitions are also employed for propaganda purposes. The 
tuberculosis exhibition arranged by the National Association for 
the 1 revention of Tuberculosis is well known and includes the 
following sections: 

(i) Extent of Tuberculosis—the statistical section: the relative mortality 

trom the disease; its decline; its economic inipoitancc fiom its heav^ 
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incidence on the working years or prime of life; the conditions favouring 
its spread—insanitation, overcrowding, poverty, and unhealthy occupa/ 
dons—^illustrated by diagrams, stadsdcal tables, etc. 

(2) Causadon of Tuberculosis—the pathological section; the tubercle 
bacillus and its effect on the various organs, demonstrated by photographs, 
microphotographs, lantern slides, and actual specimens. 

(3) Where Tuberculosis Lurks—which contains posters, photographs, 
and models of insanitary, unhealthy, ilhventilated dwellings and rooms, 
back/to^back houses, etc. 

(4) How Tuberculosis is Spread deals with the modes of actual 
infecdon—by coughing; by dust infected from dried expeaoradon; 
through the medium of milk, etc. 

(5) How Tuberculosis is Prevented—the converse of the two preceding 
sections, contains photographs and models of rooms similar to those in 
secdon 3 rendered clean, sanitary, and well vendlated, showing the 
importance of abundant fresh ak, the disinfection of sputa and of infected 
rooms, the pasteurizadon of milk, etc. Instructions about food are given 
in this secdon. 

(6) How Tuberculosis is Cured—illustrates sanatorium treatment, the 
working of the dispensary system and home treatment by the use of 
balconies, roofs, shelters, garden tents, etc. 

(7) Tuberculosis in Children. A special effort is made to make clear 
the various forms of tuberculosis in childhood and their essendal unity 
in order to refute the popular idea that consumption of the lungs, which 
is reladvely uncommon in childhood, is the only tuberculous disease. 
Sanatorium and hospital life for tuberculous children is illustrated in 
order to arouse the interests of the parents as well as the value and mode 
of working of open-air schools. At the exhibidon, popular lectures, 
homely talks, and, where possible, lantern demonstrations on tuberculous 
meat are also given. 
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r'oyidc^convono.u.uv,- sci the cf noth unured 

liiit* 4.*i.i,purvt.. ptriO‘ns. I'n rn.,v.;ry pcnir to fjta''''i5h such. 
scKnu'i s« non-r;O'.,Cli uni.: the i'jiijc hk.ihh Ac: 19:6. 

Tni aim cf :ri trc.umir.t oi: cn. .ie is to p::rr.otc ricctry and 
to sccu^uC a nturii to paitioi cr tOia Orcrlonp cororztv^ ^ind in thi? 
case of coalmen]catk diseases to preiint ivssini: to 

healthy iiidividoals. As tuiaTculcsis is *1 coan'rjra4,,;iOie disease^ 
it is necessary in reviewing the various units which comprise a 
scheme of treatment to keep in imcd the rnfueiicc t*iey may 
exercise in relation to prevention and. the dual purpose which 
they consequently Wlien one k closely and continuously 

coEceriied with the clinical aspects of tuberculosis it is liable to 
be regarded m a morbid entity requiring special attention in 
relation to diagnosis and treatment^ while the iniporcance of 
viewing it as an index of the health scandird and social condi¬ 
tions ol the cominEnity is less likely to receive the attentioii it 
merits* 

ADMINISTRATIVE TUBERCULOSIS SCHEME 
A tuberculosis scheme to be complete must include provision 
for the diagnosis and treatment of all types and forms of the 
disease, and facilities for after-care and preventioii. It niiist also 
be linked up^ wdth co-existing public health services wEicii 
directly or indirectly bear on the question of prevention, or which 
may be utilized to assist io conserving the results of creatment. 
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The following is the provision necessary to a complete tuber/ 
culosis scheme as outlined by Sir Arthur MacNalty: 

I (a) Staff. 

1. The County or County Borough Medical Officer of Health 
as administrator and organizer of the scheme. 

2. The Tuberculosis Officer. 

3. The Medical Superintendent of Sanatorium and Hospital 

4. The Health Visiting and Nursing Staff. 

(h) The Dispensary. 

IL Institutions for the Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

1. The Sanatorium. 

2. The Hospital, when practicable (i) and (2) should be 
included in 

3. The Combined Institution for treatment, occupational 
therapy, and employment (Hospital, Sanatorium, Training 
Colony, and Village Settlement). 

4. The Home for advanced cases. 

in. Institutions for the treatment of tuberculosis in children—Children’s 
Sanatoria. 

IV. Institutions for special forms of tuberculosis, 

1. Institutions for the treatment of surgical tuberculosis (in 
connexion preferably with a comprehensive orthopaedic 
scheme). 

2. Hospitals undertaking the treatment of other special forms 
of tuberculosis (lupus, scrofuloderma, genito/urinary tuber/ 
culosis). 

V. Arrangements with general hospitals or special clinics for differential 
diagnosis and for the treatment of complications. 

VI. Institutions and arrangements for training and after/care. 

1. Technical training—sanatoria of adolescents. 

2. Industrial Centres—residential and non/residential. 

3. The Village Settlement 

4. The Care Organization. 

The various units in the above, scheme must make contact 
where practicable with Maternity and Child Welfare schemes, 
the School Medical Service, Public Assistance and other public 
health services which directly or indirectly deal with the disease. 
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which varies troni a !tvv week; tc £cc years, die ;wr:od c"'h*i‘ 
prinwry jnfictwn^niiw: iv.w nwh/ccenrs. the McAcaJ 
Cftcei ot oiL^ inLir.:. wcharc cw av s!wn!d nitihc a praedet of 
wivcsnpting the family itistory cf infants attcndnwr the centre and 
be on the pimiw fj chndrui v ho aw ‘snspwt’ cr aw crvioudy 
oipoSiwa tc nSi'p a nc cnnowii :w esime m ithhn the amhft cf 
till sclicol^ medical service tu wncni .special attendon shciild be 
pvwprw mcs. in t!:i :v clve pins .:pe proup, as t!\v arc artwcacb 
leg tne crmcai ywrmd of Hib wl:cn latent foci arc liable fo 
tecome activated* The pc-snicn at the oiwn-^air school is in 
imporutit one mi relidon to ine prot^edve creatment of childrtii 
CM senooi age wnewrave nad a primary infection widiooc clinical 
rmiiitcstaiions of the disoLOv. 

The Puoiic Assistance Service also his imrortinr points of 
contaa. Chronic ambulant and senile cases of the disease friv 
ciucntijr iift into public assistance insdtiiciocs, and occasionallv 
acute cases are also admitted. A special problem which calls 
for close co/operatioii is that of the tubercolous casiiiL Hen 
cnere is a section of the population not adequately noorislieclj, 
sobject to exposure and hardship, and moving about from place 
to place, and which ^exercises little intelligent care in regard to 
protection^or prevention. The arraegemeras which have been 
made for the examnation of casuals by medical officers ofpoHic 
assistance institutions have, how^ever, improved the position, 
and have been instrumental in the detection of cases of tubercul/ 
osis which w ould otherwise have been overlooked. The Medical 
Officer of the institution miist be alive to the importance of 
deteaing the latent or chronic type of the disease in casuals. The 
admission of tuberculous casuals to suitable institutions for treats 
incot is greatly facilitated by the powders of retention in Public 
Assistance institutions available under the Poor Law Act, 1934. 

PERSONNEL. ^The staff necessary for the efficient carrying 
out of a comprehensive scheme of treatment of tuberculosis is a 
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varied one, and as more specialized forms of prevenrion and 
treatment come into practice it becomes augmented by the 
inclusion of special officers and medical practitioners. 

The Medical Officer of Health of a county or county borough 
is the chief executive officer, and he is responsible, unless his 
council otherwise directs, for the administrative control of the 
general scheme and for providing that the preventive measures 
which must be taken in association with the scheine are duly 
carried out. Special duties in regard to preventive aaion devolve 
on the Medical Officer of Health of county boroughs and urban 
and rural districts. Article ii of the Public Health (Tuber/ 
culosis) Regulations, 1930, provides that the Medical Officer of 
Health on receipt of the notification of a case of tuberculosis, shall 
make such inquiries and take such steps as are necessary to in/ 
vestigate the source of the disease, to prevent the spread of infection, 
and to remove conditions favourable to infection. In the case of 
a patient in an institution not belonging to the Local Authority, 
the consent of the managers is necessary before any action under 
this Article can be taken. Medical Officers of Health are now 
appointed under sections 103 and 107 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933, and their general duties are defined in Parts II and 
III of the Sanitary Officers (Outside London) Regulations, 1935 - 

The Tuberculosis Officer is primarily responsible for the general 
clinical work connected with the scheme. On him rest the re/ 
sponsibiUty of the diagnosis of the disease in its early and curable 
stages, the allocating of different types of the disease to appropri/ 
ate forms of treatment, the examination of suspects and contacts, 
the carrying out of remedial and curative measures, some of 
which are of a highly technical character, and the taking of 
special action with a view to prophylaxis, more especially the 
prevention of contact infection. Tuberculosis officers are usually 
whole/time officers, exclusively concerned with the disease, but 
in some districts medical practitioners who undertake various 
public health services also act in the capacity of tuberculosis 
officer for their district and administratively this arrangement has 
some definite advantages, although it is doubtful whether it 
provides such a high uniform standard of clinical efficiency. In 
some districts the administrative duties in connexion with the 
Tuberculosis Scheme are carried out by a Chief Tuberculosis 
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Officer, in otiicr districts where the County or Borough Medical 
Officer of acts as administrative officer, a Chief Clinical 

TuhiTculcsis Officer is appointed. 

A Tucercu'os^is Officer is defined as a Medical Officer in 
clinical enarge^ of a tuberculosis dispensary provided by a Local 
Aut'penty, lire cualir.cations cf a tuberculosis officer or a 
*\iedicii SupiTintendent ot a sanatoiiuni are defined by the Local 
Goyenimeni (Qiuhhcations oi Medical Officers and Health 
Visitors; Regciations, 1930, as follows: (i) has had three years 
expinicnce in medicai practice; (ij has spent in general cHmcal 
worn a period of not less than eignteeri months, of which not less 
thaii six months nave been in a hospital, and (3} has received 
special training for a peiicd net kss ffian six months in the 
diagnosis and treatment of tiibercoiosis. 

lyis important that the tuberculosis officer in carrying out his 
clinical dudes should keep in close contact with other depart^ 
ments of the public health service with a vkw to co/ordinated 
action whenever practicable. 

The Medical Superintendent is defined as a medical officer 
in clinical charge of a residential institution of not less than 
seventy/five beds for the treatment of cases of toberciilosis in the 
early curable stages of the disease, and the qualifications necessary 
for the appointment ate similar to those which govern the 
^ tuberculosis officer. The duties of a medical 
superintendent are both administradve and clinical, and in con/ 
nexion with the latter duties it is essential that he should be in 
close and continued contact with the tuberculosis officer. 

A staff of experts or consultants must necessarily be associated 
with the toberculosis service. The varied manifestations of 
tuberculosis make it necessary from time to time to have the 
services of a surgeon, orthopaedic surgeon, ophthalniic surgeon, 
dermatologist, laryngologist, dental surgeon, and other experts 
in special branches. The advance wfoich has been made within 
recent years in the surgical treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis 
also Requires the services of a surgeon who specializes in this 
particular branch of chest surgery. 

The ^ General Practitioner must be regarded as an important 
unofficial member of the service. He comes frequently into direct 
contact with patients and members of their families in their homes, 
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and he is frequently consulted by patients suffering from the 
disease in the early stages of its development. He is responsible 
for the domiciliary treatment of cases of tuberculosis, and attends 
them in the advanced and most infective stages of the disease, 
when his advice on palliative and prophylacdc measures can be 
of real practical value. The medical practitioner is in a position 
to have first/hand knowledge of the family history and domiciliary 
condidons relating to the individual suffering from the disease, 
and to give valuable assistance in the detection of early cases of 
clinical infecdon by referring suspected cases, or members of 
suspected families, for invesdgation and in urging necessary acdon 
with a view to prevendon in the home. It is necessary that there 
should be close and intimate co/operation between the general 
pracddoner and the tuberculosis officer. 

The Sanitary Inspector who is now appointed under secdon 
107 of the Local Government Act, 1933, or section 9 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1936, is responsible for very im/ 
portant measures in reladon to the prevention of the disease. As 
part of his roudne duties he becomes conversant with the sanitary 
standard of the houses in his district, the degree of overcrowding, 
and the extent to which the hygienic conditions in the home call 
for improvement. He is in a posidon to report to his medical 
officer of health and to secure through him structural and other 
measures of improvement in domiciliary conditions. He is respom 
sible for the work of cleansing and disinfecdon of rooms and 
clothing and for supplying disinfectants when necessary. In 
county districts the appointment of a county sanitary inspector 
is necessary to carry out efficiently the dudes relating to housing 
and tuberculosis and to co-'ordinate preventive action. The general 
dudes of sanitary inspectors outside London are defined in Part IV 
of the Sanitary Officers (Outside London) Reguladons, 1935. 

The Tuberculosis Visitor has special dudes assigned to her in 
reladon to tuberculosis which include the visitadon of nodfied 
cases of the disease, the submission of reports regarding home 
condiuons and the giving of advice as to prevendon and afters 
care. To this may be added in certain districts attendance at 
tuberculosis clinics and the actual nursing of padents in their 
homes. The tuberculosis visitor may be a whole dme officer, 
or, as is the case in many rural districts, she may combine 
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tuberculosis work witli otiier duties^ such as health visiting^ school 
nursing, and domiciliary midwifery* 

liiC special qualifications of a tuberculosis visitor are defined 
intiie Locii Government (Qualification of Medical Officers and 
Health kdsitory^' Regulations, 193^1, which require chat she mosi: 
be qualincQ as a iieaim visitor or is a tully trained nurse who 
has had three months experience at a sanatorium, a tobcrcolosis 
nospitai or a tubercuiosis dispensary* Tliesc conditions do not 
appi} to a person who has held tiie appmiiitiiiciit of tuberculosis 
visitor prior to April isc 1930. 

Without the active co-operation, of the patient the treatiiieo.t of 
tuberculosis wdli be ii,iisiiccessfiii, and efforts at preveiition will 
be ^seriousiy prejudiced, Tne tiiberciilotis patien,t most be an. 
active and not a passive resisier. Patie.n.ts not infrequentiy hold 
the view that the responsibility of a successfii! .response to treat¬ 
ment rests with the doctor and niirse, a,iid with them alone, and 
that there is no call for the patient to make any effort tO' assist i,ii 
seciirin,g this end. It is iiecessat}' to advise patients that the arrest 
o,r eradication of disease cannot by the laws of nature but be 
associated with some measure of discomfort, and that die active 
and intelligent co-operation o,f the patient is a.ii essential factor in 
the successful treatment and prevention of the disease. 

UNITS OF SCHEME OF TREATMENT. The tuber¬ 
culosis dispensary or clinic has long been regarded as the fi.rst 
essential unit of any comprehensive scheme for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. It had its origin in this country in the Royal 
Victoria Dispensa,i:y in Edinburgh, which was established by 
Sir Robert Philip in the year 1887. The .function of the dis¬ 
pensary is to serve as the centre for diagnosis, examinadon of 
contacts, observation, special treatment and after-care, and for the 
dissemination of kno wledge regarding the measures to be adopted 
for protection against the disease* It should provide, either 
di.rectly or indirectly, facilities for bacteriological and pathological 
investigations and for radiological examinations. It provides 
also a bureau for the filing of records and stadstics .and is an 
i.mportant unit in the scheme, of after-care, as it constitutes an 
essential link between the tuberculosis officer and the ambulant 
toberctilous patient; an aspect of its .function which is much 
appreciated by the intelligent padent. 
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The most important residential unit for the treatment of cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis is the sanatorium, or as it is now termed 
the sanatorium hospital. The sanatorium, as originally designed, 
was intended for the conservative treatment of early cases of the 
disease on open^-air lines. Development, however, during recent 
years has been in the direction of combining sanatorium and 
hospital accommodation in the one institution, and it has indeed 
reached the further conception of a composite institution which 
provides under the same administration a number of units im 
eluding sanatorium, hospital, industrial colony, and village 
settlement. One advance which has been made in the institm 
tional treatment of the disease is the closer attention which is paid 
to the question of classification which is now rendered possible 
by the application of hospital principles to the sanatorium. For 
practical purposes tuberculous patients admitted to a sanatorium 
are divided into three groups, namely (i) ambulant, (2) non/ 
ambulant, including acute and advanced cases, and (3) cases for 
investigation. To.secure accommodation for these three groups 
it is necessary that separate provision should be made. 

Special accommodation should be considered for expectant 
mothers suffering from active tuberculosis. In a memorandum 
on tuberculosis and pregnancy which has recently been issued, 
by the Tuberculosis Group of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, it is recommended that unless conditions are especially 
frvourable, no pregnant woman should be delivered at home. 
Sanatorium treatment should be advised until the end of 
pregnancy, and delivery should take place in a sanatorium where 
suitable freiUdes exist, or in the isolation ward of a maternity 
hospital. A further period of sanatorium treatment after delivery 
is necessary, as it is at this stage that there is an increasing tendency 
to relapse. 

It is not recommended that provision should be made in county 
districts for advanced and apparently incurable cases which are 
obviously nearing their end, in connexion with the sanatorium, 
except in so far as such cases are admitted for purposes of obser/ 
vation to determine whether some form of special surgical or 
palliative treatment is indicated. Provision for these advanced 
cases should be made elsewhere. 

The original conception of the sanatorium as an open/air 
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, . . \ ^ 
mstmthn tor consemtion treatment has altered and now apy\f- 

proximates more closely to that ot a hospiul both in design and 
internal administration. \\ hne tlic cliaracfer of the provision in 
instjtutions iar the treatment of respiratory tr/eeiculcsis varies in 
diiicrenc localities^ tne broad princirics which goivtrn design and 
arrangements are now gcnemfiiv accerced and liavc been ouflined 
III the FiiUi Report o! tire Departmental Comniirmc on the cost of 
IiospimJs and in the Report of the Joint Tuberculosis CounciL 
Tire main recomniencaaons as to details of construction and 
arrangement from tiiese reports arc subniitied in the following 
summary. 

Site: Less importance is now attached to the rosition of the site; it s;:cij!d 
preferably be in the country but rewscnrhly accessibka be dry and 
fairly levti and if possible be linked up whh public srreiao. The 
area oi tne site shcula be adequate both ior iirmeciau* regiiiremetits 
and possible developments in the future. 

Size of Institution: This necessarily depends upon a number of factors^ 
the chief one being the s\ seem winch is adopted in dealing with the 
differeot types of the disease. The size may vary from a small 
institution of seventy beds or less to ci large institution of 200 beds 
or more. The large or medimn/sizeci institution 25 to be preferred 
to one of smaller type* and local aiithoritics may combine to provide 
this. 

Departments:^ These include ward blocks, treatment onit containing 
consulting^room,. X/rayvroom, dark/room, film store, treatment*^ 
room, w^aidng-^rooiii, cubicles, dispensaiyg, deotal/room, laboratory, 
and, for non/pulmomry cases, an, artificiaUight^room, and plaster^ 
room* The size of the X'^ray/toom should be not less than 320 s<|uare 
feet for institutions up to 150 beds, and 415 square feet tor institutions 
up to 300 beds. In large institutions a separate dining/roofn block 
centrally placed but near the main kitchen is required" The allow/ 
ance of space in the dimEg/hall should be based on 14 square fctt 
per patient for the estimated maximum number able to use the 
dining/hall. 

Ward Units: In institutions for Ae treatment of pelmomry tuberculosis, 

Ae size of the umt will vary from Airty to fifty beds, Avided into 
single/bed wards, two/bed wards, and wards wiA a maximuin of 
.six beds. The proportion of singlc/bed wards requiredl will, vajj 
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from 15 per cent to 20 per cent. In connexion with the accommoda/ 
tion provided for bed cases the provision of a balcony or terrace is 
recommended. 

The area of the wards recommended is 90 square feet for single.-bed 
wards and 80 square feet per bed for other wards. The height of 
the wards need not exceed 10 feet. 


Sanitary Provision: This will vary according to whether the type of case 
is ambulant or bed-'fast. For ambulant cases the provision should 
be water/closets (one to eight padents), with the addition of a urinal 
in units for male patients; baths (one to ten patients); lavatory basins 
(one to six patients). In a ward unit occupied by bed/fast patients 
modern bed--pan sterilizing equipment should be provided. 


Stt^ Accommodation. 
Administrative Services. 
Methods of Construction. 


These will conform, except in certain special 
details, to the provision made in acute general 
hospitals. 


In large institutions the provision of a special surgical block to 
provide facilities for the modern surgical treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis will have to be considered. In smaller institutions 
or where institutions are suitably located, arrangements for this 
special form of treatment are usually made with existing special 
hospitals which have the necessary facilities. As the more radical 
forms of the surgical treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis are still 
to some extent in the experimental stage and a very highly skilled 
staff is necessary for such treatment, it is desirable to proceed 
slowly and with discrimination in the provision of such units. 
McDougall and Bardswell have voiced a word of caution in this 
connexion. They considered that it would be a mistake to multiply 
units for chest surgery in a large number of sanatoria and chest 
hospitals throughout the country. They emphasize the necessity 
for the staffs of such units to have considerable and continuous 
experience in the surgical methods of treatment and in the after/ 
treatment and care of the patient. Attention is also drawn to the 
care which has to be exercised in the selection of cases which 
caHs for the most considered judgment on the part of both 
physician and surgeon. They recommend that neighbouring 
authorities should combine to centralize facilities for such surgical 
treatment at one institution so as to secure a standard of efficiency 
which it would be impossible to approach with smaller scattered 
units. , 
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The 4iS .1 pirate cnit in tl:e scheme is now of less 

importance as a means of providing accommodation for acute 
casis fvs mg .o (ne devel-pamenr rf tne Si^natorioni along hospital 
lines. \ olcretary 'wsmt, Is wnicn ir.aoe ‘"recial provision far 
diseasw"^ cr nvu camn ir.caia^ng tiib'nxiilosis, which have expert 
median nrc surgical ptait, co, however; fclfl a most important 
tonction. ; hty provide a centre for inviatigmion ot the disease 
and are specially srutihle fer the location oi surgical units for 
radicaj surgicai mietncGS oi treaniicnt. The value ofihe work of 
investigation and the special treatment carried out in hospitals 
of this class in London is appreciatid fa: beyond the area which 
they more immediately server 

1 he nospital treatment oi advanced and incurable cases which 
is purely palliative and prophyiacnc in character is referred to 
elsewhere. 

1 he character of the insiitctioiiai accominodatioii which it is 
necessary to provide for children suffering from pclimonary inarJ^' 
festations of tuberculcsiSs depenas upon tiie extent and severity 
of the disease. For children with definite evidence of pulmonary 
disease^ and for those with positive sputum^ stomach wash, or 
faeces, a term of treatment in a special children s block in the 
sanatorium for adults or in a special children’s sanatorium is 
indicated. Suspected cases of the disease should be admitted 
when necessary to an observation uiiit of the sanatorium for in^ 
vestigation, although in the majority of such cases, by means of 
tuberculin testing and radiological exaimaation, the diagnosis 
can be established at the clinic. The open/air school provides 
the most satisfactory accominodation for children who do not 
require special ^treatment. Residence in an opemair school is 
instrumental in improving nutrition and in building up resistance, 
and it enables the growing child to combat more successfully the 
strain of puberty and adolescence at a later date. 

The open-air school is certified as a school for physical defective 
children under Part V of the Education Act, 1921. Norris lias 
given a comprehensive description of the adiiii.iiistrative procedure 
in open/air schools which provide accommodation for cases of 
quiescent tuberculosis, suspected cases, and children whose home 
conditions predispose to the disease. Treatment provides for 
periods of rest and instruction under open/air conditions, and 
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temperature and weight records are kept. The presence and extent 
of possible infection are investigated by the employment of tuber/ 
culin tests and radiographical examinations. The school is visited 
by the tuberculosis officer, who acts as school medical officer. 

An important unit in the scheme of treatment is the hospital 
for the treatment of cases of non/pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
modern conservadve method of treatment reinforced by special 
surgical measures has yielded excellent results in the arrest and 
cure of tuberculous lesions of bones and joints and in the pre/ 
vention of deformities. The modern treatment of this type of 
disease is provided in large institutions specially designed and 
specially equipped for the purpose, and having a skilled nursing, 
resident medical, and consultative staff. Large institutions which 
are capable of serving a relatively large area are to be recom/ 
mended, and the accommodation provided should be adequate 
to meet the requirements not only of children but of adults 
suffering from tuberculosis of bones and joints. In some districts 
difficulty is experienced in securing the admission of adult male 
patients suffering from tuberculosis of the spine or other bony 
structure to a special hospital for treatment. An essential adjuna 
to the hospital is the orthopaedic clinic to which the patient can 
be referred for after/care and observation and for necessary sub/ 
sequent treatment for deformity. It is important that the tuber/ 
culous patients attending orthopaedic clinics should be under 
the supervision of a skilled orthopaedic surgeon. 

Cases of uncomplicated tuberculosis of the lymphatic glands 
and of the peritoneum also respond well to treatment in such 
special hospitals, although proximity to the sea is definitely more 
beneficial to some children suffering from these conditions. 

For certain forms of extra/pulmonary tuberculosis, admission 
to special departments of large general hospitals, or failing this to 
small general hospitals, is necessary. Tuberculosis of the ear, eye, 
kidney, bladder, faEopian tubes and skin require special methods 
of investigadon, nursing and treatment. In all cases of non/ 
pulmonary tuberculosis which do not require specialized methods 
of treatment, conservadve treatment in a sanatorium may be 
employed with good results. 

PRINCIPLES OF TREATMENT. Since the beginning 
of the present century the treatment of tuberculosis, more especially 
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ip pulmoniry iorm, hcs passed through various phases. These 
iiicludL tnc vnet rtgiir.w ot die Xordacn method, treatment by 
strict rest and ry rnno/-inccii1anon cn the lines recommended by 
olarciis i'at'wrsnir, spicndc treatment with toberciilin or sertim, 
*:i:d the pms^nr/day mLtncd ot cenitincd ccuiservative and orera/ 
tree treatment. Apart trom specidc treatnicnt the same prirxiple 
underiics^ tnesc various metnods ot treatment, namely rest or 
immobiiizadon of the disease structure. 

Rest constitutes an important and essential nart of the con^ 
setvadve treatment ot tiioerciiiosis. Just as pain is natiiiTs nieihod 
of securing rest of an innamed or injured structure, as was stressed 
by Hilton in his classical work. Rest drJ PAi, so do raised 
temperature and qcickened pulse/rate constitute nature’s demand 
for rest of body to combat coiistjtutional distubancc. Conserva/ 
tive jreatmect also includes hjgieoic measures—exposure fo 
moving air and measured sunlight, and adequate and balanced 
feeding. It is the quality and not the amount of food which is 
of importance. The aim oi the diet must be to secure improved 
nutritional resistance, and in certain cases it is necessaiy^ to give 
substances to improve the condition ot the blood. 
Conservative treatment in the saiiatoriuni is frequently reinforced 
by chemical treatment, an example of which is the rnodern treats 
ment ^ wdth ^ gold salts. Palliative and symptomatic treatment, 
especially in advanced cases, must also constitute part of 
the regime. Recently Hunter and Peii! have described a new 
method of chemical treatment. They employ a special anti/ 
septic medium hitroduced by intra/pulmomry injections with a 
view to promoting the calcification of localized pulmonary lesions. 
The medium ywhich is termed G.A.C.C., contains gelatine, 
acriflavine and calcium chloride, and the authors give a detailed 
description of the method and of three cases of pulmona..i:y 
tuberculosis with cavitation in wfoich the treatment has proved 
successful in securing, fibrosis and resolution. The writers coh 
league, A. P. Ford, has employed this method of treatment in 
three cases with encouraging results. 

The operative measures now employed in the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, aim at securing partial or complete rest 
of the diseased lung. Such operative measures do not, however, 
negative the necessity for rest in bed if^- in spite of the operative 
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treatment, there exists evidence of systemic intoxication, as ex/ 
pressed by accelerated pulse rate with pyrexia of even slight range 
There is a danger that the pendulum may swing too far in the 
direction of operative treatment. Operative measures will not 
alone solve the problem of the successful treatment of tuberculosis 
which is a general infection; for this a more direct line of assault 
on the entrenched tubercle bacilli is necessary. A note of warning 
on the abuse of surgical methods in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis has been sounded by Burton Wood. With reference 
to the more serious operative measures, he advocates an atdtude 
of caution and restraint and states that ‘we should never forget 
that the risk of over/treating is greater than the risk of under/ 
treating a disease in which the prognosis is, after all, often better 
than we expect it to be.’ The immediate results of operative 
treatment, more especially of treatment by induced pneumothorax, 
are frequently striking, but so far there is no evidence that the 
modern methods of treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis have 
exercised any appreciable and progressive influence on the case 
mortality of the disease. Drolet has investigated the trend of the 
case mortality in tuberculosis for the twenty years between 1915 
and 1935 and has submitted figures which show that little change 
has occurred in the case mortality during these years. Drolet 
concludes that the sanatorium or surgical treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis would appear to exercise little influence on the case 
mortality rates of the tuberculous population of the communities 
studied. He points out, however, that the average age at which 
death occurs has risen. In England and Wales in 1914 it was 
32-6 years for males and 29 for females- this average had risen in 
1935 to 38-9 and 32-8 years respectively. 

A very complete investigation as to the results obtained by 
sanatorium treatment in 2,750 cases at the King Edward VII 
Sanatorium, Midhurst, has been carried out by Brand and others 
and presented in a report to the Joint Tuberculosis Council. 
The results which were actuarily checked were inconclusive, and 
provided no evidence in favour of pneumothorax treatment as 
compared with an efficient sanatorium regime. Bentley has 
investigated the results of treatment by artificial pneumothorax in 
677 cases undergoing this treatment under the tuberculosis 
scheme of the London County Council between the years 
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192c a::d 193c* He coixiucics as a result of liis investigation 
teat the :J traacment of pcimoiiary tuherciilosis cases as 

juogt'Li ay J n\-e yrars will he iniproved by approxi/ 
m^ti. y 4 ex::, a'^d Ix .^garas x as a method ot treatment of 

vital iniycrtanci* Oj stipend inciudual vatfents. 

Sir ^Percivai^ Harticy and W inghwld, basx compareci the ex/ 
pixtation ot iht of pancrits during two periods of years, I905“‘'I4 j 
and I9I5““3 and ocserved littleedange in their aftcr/historyinthe 
cue periods except that the group rreateu by induced pneomo/ 
thorax showed an improved expectation ef life. Ford submits 
fgutiS \\ nice snow tne results as rcgarcs irxrcascd expectation of 
life in twcnty/£ye patients in whom satistactory collapse was kept 
up for a period of two years or more. In 193S the number of 
patients alive and wtl! with the year when twatment was com/ 
menced is as follows: 1924, one out of three; 1925, two out of 
five; 19265 two out of three; 1927, three out of four; 19285 three, 
the number created; 1929, two out of tiirce; and 1930, four, the 
number treated. Total treated, tweiity/five; nuEiber alive and 
well in 193 S, seventeen,. 

The various operative measures adopted in the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis are wxll known, but a description of them 
does not fall within the scope of this work. They include induced 
pneumothorax, thoracoplasty., operatio,iis on the phre,nic nerve, 
plombage and the division of adhesions. Two. direa. beneficial 
result must be attributed to the modern operative methods of 
treating pulmonary tuberculosis. They increase the expectation 
of life and they restrict the output of tubercle bacilli. 

Conservative treatment has yielded the best results in the treat/ 
ment of certain forms of non/pulmonary toberculosis. In cases 
of tuberculosis of bones and joints, rest, immobilization and 
postural treatment, supplemented by natural or artificial light, 
have given excellent results, although treatment has usually to be 
continued ^ for a prolonged period. In certain cases operative 
treatment is indicated, and in spinal tuberculosis.bone.grafting 
has proved successful In skin tuberculosis and in old/standing 
tuberculous lymphatic lesions,, artificial light treatment has. given 
striking results. 

The specific treatment, of tuberculosis by vaccine or serum., or 
by a combination of both, although it is the method which will 
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eventually solve the problem of the successful treatment of this 
disease, has not up to the present yielded satisfactory results. One 
still recalls the enthusiasm with which the first efforts at treatment 
with Koch’s tuberculin were received, and the expectations which 
were raised by the introduction of the sera of Marmorek and 
Maragliano. When one considers the proof provided by post/ 
mortem findings as to the frequency with which primary tuber/ 
culous lesions of the lung undergo complete healing under the 
influence of auto/inoculation, and when regard is given to the 
protective influence imparted by a healed primary infeaion 
against secondary clinical tuberculosis, even in spite of repeated 
exposure to infection, one is compelled to view with some degree 
of confidence a definite future for specific treatment. 

The vicissitudes which have characterized the use of tuberculin 
in the treatment of tuberculosis are due to various causes. No 
uniform method of administration has been employed in the past, 
and what is undoubtedly of greater importance the strains of 
organism which constitute the tuberculins in common use have 
been cultured on artificial media which differ widely from the 
natural medium in the human host. In this connexion Pot/ 
tenger states, ‘but natural tuberculin contains some unknown 
substance which so far has escaped laboratory elaboration, which 
stimulates the body cells to a quickened and sometimes a manifold 
increase in their normal antibody production.’ 

Some years ago the writer suggested the desirability of break/ 
ing away from the existing methods of preparing tuberculin. He 
advocated the employment of a culture medium containing non/ 
heated sterile blood serum under conditions approximating as 
nearly as possible to those under which the tubercle bacillus 
grows and develops in the human body. This would at least 
shed some further light on the true character of the toxins elab/ 
orated by the human type of organism in the process of growth 
under natural conditions. The placenta with its ample blood 
supply would provide an ever available medium for this purpose. 

The specific treatment of tuberculosis in this country has suf/ 
fered from the fact that no uniform method of administration has 
been adopted. Years ago the writer in an article on the selection 
of sanatorium cases for treatment with tuberculin pointed out 
that tuberculin containing the body of the bacillus should only 
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be used '.vi’.cu cunicrd cvider.cc of auto-'inccuiation had 
ceased, aud that varhy tubercuifn containing exotoreins should be 
i.nraln]- a n: c =i5 characte’iiv,- I y shah: ;'’eri:stent to.’-.v.imia, and 
a.T'.e .:ii t!' ,t uoaetii r.' nttot ct. aecad^d. Adirinistered in this 
way by giaCita.'iy :ncic:s::g titc dose ,ir.d ’.sh.en necessary by 
ret'eatntg to.e same co:-e, turerctnut svas ibiiitti to irxrease pro-' 
tection against relapse by prcducing tolerar.ce. and to reduce 
slight cut persistent pltases ci pyrexia. In certain cases of chronic 
tuberculosis oi bones and lympiianc glands with persistent dis^ 
charging sinuses, tne oeneh.ciai tdect of tuberculin is frequently 
quite marked. T\s'o resuits nu.s'c tein aimed at in the adminis'' 
tradon of tuccrciilin, namely to produce an immtirJzir.g response 
and to desensitize the tissues. Experierxe has sitown that the 
local reaction which is induced by attempting to force immunirv 
is more Harmful than beneficial, and that it is cniv bv sc-curing a 
progressive degree of desensitization ith increasing "small doses 
that any good result can be obtained. 

Young, in reviewing the position of tuberculin in the treatment 
of tuberculosis, expresses the opinion that it is only beneficial 
when the focus of disease is localized and non 4 oxic, and for this 
reason it is more likely to be helpful in cases of non^pulmonary 
disease. He emphasizes the fact that there is scope for much 
further research wmrk in the field of specific treatment, and he 
hopes that a reliable method of specific treatment will eventually 
be discovered, probably through the co-operation of biochemists 
with bacteriologists. 

Wingfield states that the continual use of tuberculin by proper 
inethods reduces sensitiveness, and if hyper-sensitiveness can be 
diminished by the use of tuberculin this is a sound method 
of treatment. Recently Wood and Randolph have investi¬ 
gated these two methods of administrating tuberculin in cases of 
ocular tuberculosis in the human subject, and their investigation 
has proved that the method which aimed at securing tissue 
desensitizadon has given the better results. 

Although tuberculin is not now generally employed in the 
treatment of tuberculosis, various observers condnue to believe in 
its value. Camac Wilkinson has for years been its most sturdy 
protagonist in this country. Somewhat striking figures in support 
of the view that tuberculin treatment increases protecdon against 
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relapse are supplied by Gillespie. In a series of sputum positive 
cases, classified i and z (Turban Gerhardt) the percentage of 
patients at work after ten years was as follows: treated with tuber/ 
culin, 33-3 per cent; treated at sanatoria, ii-8 per cent; otherwise 
treated, 8-5 per cent. Halliday Sutherland, who has had ex/ 
perience of tuberculin in the treatment of tuberculosis for a period 
of ten years, remains a firm beUever in its value. He advocates 
the use of tuberculin B.E. and he emphasizes the importance of 
what is the real secret of its administration, namely knowing 
how to increase the dose, how to space the dose and how to deal 
with reactions, which, however, should always be avoided. 

On the other hand Bardswell, who had made a careful and 
impartial investigation of the results of the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis with tuberculin was unable to subscribe to the view 
that it is of any definite value; further, he stated that his experience 
was that its indiscriminate and careless use will do positive harm. 
Bardswell and Thompson investigated the results in 228 cases 
Wated with old tuberculin (AF) and Koch’s B.E. in King 
Edward VII Sanatorium at Midhurst. The conclusion they 
arrived at was that treatment with tuberculin had no appreciable 
effect either for good or ill, although possibly it was responsible 
for some slight improvement in Group i cases. 

^ A study of the statistics of tuberculosis shows that while there 
has been a steady decline in the mortality rate from the disease, 
there has been no striking fall in the case mortality, although the 
age at which death occurs has risen. The decrease in the death/ 
rate must be attributed in part to segregation of infective cases for 
varying periods in hospital and sanatorium and to the educative 
influence of residence in these institudons. The persistence of the 
case mortality at practically the same level suggests that our 
present methods of treatment are not sufficiently effecdve to give 
permanent results. Do the facts not indicate that both conserva/ 
five and operative treatment must be supplemented by some form 
of carefully controlled specific treatment; Whatever our views 
may be regarding the present methods of specific treatment, it is 
obvious from statistical evidence that investigation in the field of 
specific and chemical treatment must be continued if an appre/ 
ciable and progressive fall in the case mortality of the disease is to 
be obtained. 
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CLI\!\TIC TRfcAI\lfc:N-I. A .f roidcr.ce so 

o! cliniitic co:Aiitici;s iC-ng jiAn ded 
rAo'/nirg t/i si'c;»rv ariist or tdi*' discaso. The view 
^ iv ao . Vi !act iovt l^g, niiniiuity witi: low tem/ 

.. vvn/L itVrie ^:ic. WArnctvJ .’^vvjvot, exercise an 

.cvws. virw ^ ^ tv.v :th ..ri .e^iwnwe of the uhtrculon^ 
Ti.TxrTf and ccirs.-twcentl''' n n as5nnr..c tiiat the ahscLCc ci such 


coiicidons '\:h tx^rci'e a cen,rii:_ 
criie II! Certain tvpes of the ciswisv 
cxerciswi in the sdection of p.*t:h;i 
climate is recoiTimendcd vrhen sue 
proposition. 


clTict. This is no doubt 
lin discretion has to be 
s for wpioni a change of 
cl.ange is a pracdcacie 


CcTtain cases of non/palmenary tuberculosis iindoifcteeily 
benera removal to a dktncz of high i!e\adon witl: clear 
amiospheric conditions, where graced heliotherapy can be effi/ 
ciently carried out. Toiing children also derive henefic by rtniioval 
to suitable maritinie districts. Cases oi pulmonaiy tuberculosis 
present a more difficult problem, as the age of the patient, the 
type and extent of the disease and ratio of resistance most be care/ 
My studied before the decision is made that a change to a district 
with better climatic conditions is desirable. One definite drawv 
bach, especially in the case of the patient who is not conscious of 
serious^ physical disability, is that in the absence of competent 
siipervisioo, with its controlling influence, undue eftbrt and in/ 
difference to ordered routine may lead to exacerbation and relapse. 
For the^ young adult with pulmonary tuberculosis, residence in a 
sanatorium in this country where modern methods of treatment 
are efficiently carried out is the better choice. A preliminary 
investigation has been carried out by Price and Sandison as to 
the results of treatment abroad in Switzerland, the Riviera, and 
other localities, of 251 sputum positive cases of puimonary tuber/ 
cuiosis in ex/officers and nurses during three periods, 1919-1922, 
1923-1926, and 1927-1936. They conclude that after making 
all allowance for age and other obvious factors, an analysis of the 
results does not show that the mortality amongst these cases is 
any Ips than that to be expected on the basis of comparable 
statistics of mortaHty amongst cases not treated abroad; indeed, 
rather the reverse is indicated. 

Cases of active pulmonary tuberculosis should not be 
. . 215 
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abroad except to a sanatorium where efficient conservative treat/ 
ment is carried out. Ambulant cases of fibrotic type no doubt 
benefit fiom residence in warm sunny districts free from excessive 
dampness and fog, but such cases should not be sent to high 
altitudes. The benefit which may accrue from residence abroad 
depends upon the habits and the psychology of the patient, and 
upon the efficient character of the accompanying treatment which 
is carried out. 

DOMICILIARY TREATMENT. At some stage in the 
course of illness and incapacity, treatment in the home is necessary. 
It is called for during the period of waiting for admission to an 
hospital or sanatorium, and at this period the value and importance 
of treatment by rest to keep in check the progress of the disease 
must be emphasized. Preventive measures which aim at restrict/ 
ing the output of tubercle bacilli so as to minimize the risk of 
infection to others also constitute an important part of domiciliary 
treatment. Under certain home conditions efficient domiciliary 
treatment is impracticable, but even under adverse conditions 
pending removal to hospital or sanatorium, the aim of treatment 
should be to secure rest in bed in a single room, adequate nourish/ 
ment and the regular use of the sputum cup and sputum flask. 
Isolation and rest are two most essential principles in relation to 
prevention and treatment in the home. 

Domiciliary treatment must never be considered as an alterna/ 
tive to institutional treatment unless the conditions of the home 
and the circumstances of the padent are such as to enable a high 
standard of treatment to be maintained and efficient preventive 
measures to be carried out. This requires a satisfactory standard 
of home condidons, a separate room for the patient, sufficient 
means to provide adequate nourishment and other necessides, 
and skilled medical and nursing attendance. If the house has a 
garden the provision of a suitable shelter will secure a greater 
degree of segregation. 
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THE CARF AXD E:APLOyMEyr OF THE 
TUBERCULOUS PATIEXT 

THi£ rc^*c ot ti:CvTciLi3y i as 2 cause of iiocmploynicro and 
consequent poverty has long Ken recognized, and the praetkai 
rneasurcs to cc aaoptec to pro\iue some sAution of the economic 
prouitin resulting from enc Gssoase arc new rcctivrng increasing 
atiCEtion. 1 he w^tge earner wno is maacRed bv tuciTCuiOsis, has 
sooner or latei to cease woric eitncr tnrongh phvsical disability or 
for the reason that iie is called cron to undergo a term of treatment 
ill a sanatorium or ncspiul Ir tU c^sc uf an unshhkd worW 
or casual lacourer tiic vacancy is usiiiiiy iriiniediatciy filed up« 
If the patient is a sKilied worker nis place mav or may not be 
retained for him according to tire prospects 01 iccoveTy and the 
attitude of the employer. Moreover, it the occapadoii which has 
been followed be one which is regarded as iikelv to predispose to 
the disease or requires the ex/patient to come into close contact 
with young siisceptibles, even when apparently restored to health 
and wmiking capacity, a return to the previous employment is not 
desirable. In this connexion the problem of the toberculous 
mother is one which calls for special consideratioo,. 

Tuberculosis represents, a fimneia! loss to the nation of many 
millions of pounds. It is a frequent cause of disabiiity and 
death at the most active stage in life, wfoeo the capacity for 
work and earning wages stands at its highest level and when 
the farnily of the stricken wage earner is e.ntirely dependent 
upon his working capacity for the necessities of life. Tuberculosis 
is^ a grpt cause of poverty, and as poverty is a recognized pre^ 
disposing cause of tuberculosis we have constituted a vicious 
circle which it is essential should be broken. The position 
has been clearly defined by Sir Pendrill Varrier/Jones, who 
states: Illness leads to unemployment, uiiemploy.me,nt to short 
commons, short commons to malnutrition, malnutrition to 
lowered ^ resistance, and lowered resistance to the contraction 
of the diseased 
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THE AIM OF AFTER/CARE. The term after-care is 
a comprehensive one and refers to the assistance, supervision, and 
treatment which are necessary after a term of institutional treatment 
has been completed. It also includes measures which aim at the 
control of infection. In discussing the importance of after-care 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health has empha¬ 
sized that a man with arrested pulmonary tuberculosis requires 
care and medical supervision, especially during the critical five 
years following arrest, and that if such a man is placed in com¬ 
petition with healthy labour in the open market he more frequently 
than not breaks down, and that it is this sociological factor that 
vitiates so frequently the successful results of sanatorium and 
hospital treatment. Brieger has described the functions of after¬ 
care as threefold: namely medical, preventive or social hygienic, 
and sociological. 

After-care is an essential adj unct to the treatment of tuberculosis, 
and is necessary for the patient through all stages of his illness, 
except when resident in hospital or sanatorium—its main sphere 
of activity both as regards assistance and prevention applies to 
the patient who is residing at home. Intelligent and practical 
after-care, by providing measures to combat infection and by 
assisting to prevent relapse in arrested and quiescent cases, plays 
an important part in restricting the incidence of the disease. 

^ The chief aim of care and supervision is to maintain the indi¬ 
vidual with arrested or quiescent tuberculosis as a cog and not a 
clog in the machinery of national Hfe. Such care and super¬ 
vision must, therefore, aim at providing the following: (a) extra 
nourishment and clothing; (b) assistance to conserve working 
capacity and to obtain suitable employment; (r) assistance to de¬ 
pendants of patients; (d) assistance to obtain a suitable house or 
to secure necessary alterations to improve housing conditions, in¬ 
cluding the provision of shelters; (e) assistance to secure special 
forms of treatment and appliances, and (J) the protection of 
contacts against infection. 

SCHEMES OF AFTER-CARE. The development of 
schemes of after-care has been directed along two main lines, 
namely the care of the patient as a unit of tuberculosis in the 
fanuly, and the care of the patient with a view to securing and 
maintaining the highest standard of working capacity of which 
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he is car.'.eiv. Thc'x present uvo distinct yet rekteJ problems. 
The ccr-jci t.dniirns:raiion of afrer/care is carried out by an oScia!, 
oy a ’ a.urn.'.y artLi^c.Te c.-T-rnit:.^ r: by the s's odtCvr 

■' 'he' i'T.'Ji' '>• Tr.h.rcu.usis Com^ 

^c'cra v.\\, v. 'C’.nnt'.p ibc 5}:t.rn at a'tcr/care for 
tucerculou; patients m i.'jndon, hac. siaiei chat he inclines to a 
care^ comir.ittcc svitn a gc''»ci secretary. He itad pointed out that 
tne iitspiring aper.t- ci :/.e seneme are the turercoiesis oScer and 
the secretary and that v.tat iiappens te' ta». nad.nt and nis dtv 
pendants afor kapra^f-.e '.inatorirm tit bespit..*, is what really 
matters. Tne ditr.cuities to te ceercome in the administration 
of a practical scheme of aftercare are .Tinch j;rcatLT in some dis^ 
tricts than otircrs. Aft.r-'care rr.-s.nts auite a didltent problem 
in a county area with small urban districts and a scattered rural 
population to that in a compact self-contained borough. In 
county areas the chief point cf contact is prostded by the tuber- 
cuiosis visitor or the village nurse. 

The constitution of the care committee depends upon the \’iew 
taken by the Public Health Authority; it may be an official or a 
voluntary committee. Bardsweli favoured tne\-oluntary principle 
and the usefulness of a committee composed of interested members 
who are prepared to give personal service to particul.ir patients. 
The voluntary principle has mainly been adopted in London. 

One difficulty which arises in connexion wdth ’voluntary care 
committees is the question of funds. In considering the question 
of after-care in relation to tuberculous patients it is necessary to 
have in mind two important facts, namely the chronicity of the 
disease and the partial disability in many cases, and the fact that 
depletion of income in the case of a tuberculous family is aetio- 
iogically of greater importance than in the case of almost any 
other disease. In this connexion reference may be made to a 
social service provided in Canada, which is of special value in 
relation to the after-care of tuberculous patients. In that country 
Wodehouse informs us that a mother’s allowance is provided, 
which in the event of the father’s death enables her to retain her 
children in the home and make provision for them; if the father 
of a family becomes tuberculous the State treats the family as if 
the man were dead, so that the mother becomes eligible for the 
State allowance. This is a real contribution to the problem of 
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after/care. The tuberculous family can ill afford depletion of 
income which means depletion of food, at the time when the 
members of the family are exposed to the risk of infection, owina 
to the presence of a member with clinical tuberculosis, and when 
an increased amount of suitable food to raise the standard of 
resistance has become necessary. 

The conception of an efficient scheme ofafter/care is one which 
would combine enlightened and sympathetic voluntary help with 
the capacity to give assistance, either financial or in kind. 

AFTER.CARE AND TREATMENT. The chronicity 
of the disease in many cases of tuberculosis demands a close 
co/ordination between care, supervision, and treatment. To main/ 
tain the improvement which has been secured by a term of in/ 
stitutional treatment calls for a prolonged effort on the part of 
the patient, and sympathetic encouragement and practical help 
to persevere. 

The ambulant patient who is able to attend the tuberculosis 
clinic without risk of strain will derive benefit from the advice 
and supervision which contact with the clinic provides. On the 
other hand, a patient with even a slight tendency to reaaion on 
effort may undo such benefit if attendance at the clinic involves 
such degree of exertion as will induce reaction. Sustained com 
tact with the clinic also secures an educational influence which 
is of real value to the patient. The checking of the temperature 
chart and of the weight records supplies necessary information, 
without which an accurate estimate of the patient’s condition and 
progress is impossible. Associated with this the physical examin/ 
ation of the patient provides for the early recognition of the first 
evidence of relapse from recrudescence of the disease. And the 
knowledge of this imparts to the patient confidence in the clinic 
as a medium for providing expert care and supervision. The 
efficient care and control of patients attending tuberculosis clinics 
is not, however, possible without home visitation and supervision, 
and for this reason there must be an active liaison between the 
clinic and the home of the patient. 

When the patient is under domiciliary treatment active care 
and supervision are especially essential. From the point of view 
of prophylaxis it would be a great advantage if every patient with 
open tuberculosis could throughout the course of the disease be 
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segregated and treated in an institution, but lor obvious reasons 
tins at piL^ent :s 'r:?ract:i,abic. Spicia! surervis^^on must, thertv 
fore, be diricted the case ci comiciliary patients to the efEdent 
carrying/cut o! prtveniive measures. Tiic tiiberculcus padent in 
his home requires constant erxoiirac;emen£ to neiicvcre ic carrying 
out preventive measuris, and it is !c tire health visitor and lubem 
culosis nurse to wncai v\'e must lock tor that nitei>a:re of home 
control and persona! ci ruct with the nariint winch is so tw.ntul 
£0 successful prophyLxis* 

To assist in tne etttcient care oi the patient in his Itcme ancillary 
provision is necessary. Adecoate food and clcthnirn, e^pcdallv 
bedciotlies, alteration in the structure ot windows, and the pro^ 
vision of better housing conditions are necessary, hlost ininortant 
of all is the question of food, as is showii by the rapidity with 
which ^ weight is frequently lost after sanatonum treatment has 
been discontinued. W’ hxre the income oi the familv insiiEcient 
£0 provide an amount of food adequate for the needs of die patient, 
and for the protection of the members of the family, some assistance 
in money or in kind must be given. Mark Fraser emphasizes 
the practical value of a pension scheme for persons siifilTing from 
pulmonary tuberculosis wdth positive sputum. Under the scheme 
the pensioner would be required (ti) to submic to regular medical 
examinatioo, (h) to undergo such treatment as might be con-^ 
sidered necessary, (c) to confonn to a mode of lifo w’liicn wxiild 
eliminate as far as possible all risk of infection to others, and 
(d) to allow his children to be periodically examined. 

Whatever method be adopted to assist tuberculous patients, 
chief consideration should be given to the question, of food, not 
only ^ from the patiends point of view, but in relation to the 
resistive capacity of the members of his family. It is for this reason 
that family food tickets would be of greater practical value than 
financial assistance, as this would secure, without any possibility 
of doubt, that the food available in the home was being aiig.meEted 
by a known additional amount. 

EMPLOYMENT. With few exceptions an individoal wfoo 
has or has had a positive sputum must be regarded as a daiii,aged 
life with an impaired capacity for work under normal conditions. 
Bashford a,nd Scott have investigated the after/history as rega,rds 
capacity for work of 3*755 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. They 
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conclude that of those who develop pulmonary tuberculosis nnt 
more than 50 per cent are able to return to work, and ofC 
who do there is a further wastage of 48 per cent within ten years 
from recrudescence or intermittent illness. The authors conclude 
from their analysis that there is less wastage due to recurren 
tuberculosis in light manual or clerical indoor.workers than li, 
manual mainly outdoor.workers. In regard to tuberculosis of 
bones and joints, while it frequently undergoes a complete cure if 
may leave as a sequela a degree of deformity which constitutes 
a dennite disability for competition in the open market 
Employment in relation to the tuberculosis patient presents 
therefore, a very definite problem to solve which various methods 
have been recommended. Remunerative employment is essential 
to provide the necessities of life, but unsuitable employment 
may be instrumental in producing reactivity of the disease with 
consequent relapse, while unemployment is psychologically and 
physically incompatible with a normal outlook on life mi a 
sustained resistance to the disease. 


The form of employment to which a patient with anested or 
quiescent tuberculosis returns after a term ofinstitutional treatment 
must be suited to his temperamental state and physical condition, 
otherwise he will tend to relapse. The occupations associated 
wi^ inorgamc dust which predispose to the disease are debarred, 
while employment which makes too great a demand on physicai 
or rnental effort is unsuitable. Heaf emphasizes the importance 
in aiter/care schemes of ensuring that patients are free from anxiety 
and physical overstrain. Associated with the q uestion of employ/ 
ment IS that of adequate nourishment. The importance of 
nutritional resistance as a defence against clinical tuberculosis has 
een previously referred to, and such resistance must be specially 
conserved, m the case of the patient who is employed, as a 
protecuon against relapse. The patient who has little reserve of 
resistance against reactivity of the disease will certainly relapse if 
tas Mandard of nutrition is impaired from lack of food, or if 
t e msease is reactivated by too excessive muscular effort or by 
continued physical or mental stra in , 

In considering the question of employment in relation to the 
tuberculous patient it is necessary that it should be viewed as a 
ree o problem, namely, in regard to the capacity to return to 
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A colony may be attac 

to which patients svn:; are r.ye,arie.i as ^uiraOe, 1 o:'. physically 
anv* temperamentailyy raav be tranr-fwireii i:: some saiutoria the 

colony principle^is adopted by providing spLCial acconiniodition 
lor the occupation oF eX'^pativnis v,'ho are employed on work 
connected with the sanatorium for which a small ss'age is paid.' 
In connexion w'ith some of the \\ eish Sanatoria cottapes art 
provided for the training of female patients in r.ousUvork. 
Examples of colonies associated with sanatoria are Vhrenbury 
Hail Colony, Cheshire, the chief industries cl which are |3ouItry-' 
farimng and_ carpentry, and the Hairmyres Colony in Scotland, 
which provides a sanatorium of 250 beds, and training and 
employment in an industrial section for about fifty patients. 

Xhe urban workshop has been tried as a non.'resideiitial 
training centre for ex^patients. In London the Spero workshops 
provMe occupations for patients wko have previously had some 
training in leather handicrafts; leatherwork and glove.'making 
being the industries in which the ex/patients are now employed". 
The average number of patients employed is twentyveigkt, and 
the turnover represents about £2,000 per annum. Bardsweil has 
stated that these workshops are an attempt to run a business on 
commercial lines and at the same time to pay the trade rate of 
wages, and that within certain limitations they are an encouraging 
success. 

An urban workshop wliich has successfully operated for some 
years is the Altro workshop of New York, which admits patients 
who are only partially fit for a full day’s work, but in the majority 
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of whom the prognosis is favourable. The patient and his family 
are under adequate supervision and special treatment is provided^ 
The workshop manufactures washable articles and uniforms for 
hospitals, institutions, and industrial and commercial firms, and 
the number of workers employed is between 125 and 135. *The 
wages are trade rate wages and the working time is restricted to 
thirty/six hours per week; this necessitates extra payment by means 
of subsidies. The further development of this workshop provides 
for the accommodation of unmarried workers in suitable quarters 
in its vicinity. There are workshops organized on similar lines 
both in this country and in America, but while they serve a 
very useful purpose and do excellent work, they do not develop 
to any great extent, and consequently the ex-patients who benefit 
under this system of sheltered occupadon are restricted to a 
comparatively small number. 

The aim of urban workshops, as pointed out by Brieger, is to 
provide non-institutional after-care, and although they do not 
provide dwelling accommodation they are associated with super¬ 
vision of the family as a unit. They constitute a useful method 
of providing employment suitable to the capacity of the ex-patient, 
a &ctor which is of value in preventing overstrain and in main¬ 
taining the relative measure of health which has resulted from 
treatment. 

Ihrther method of non-residential employment for ex-patients 
is provided by handicraft classes, a number of which have been 
established in London; at these classes the average number of 
patients attending is usually twelve, which is relatively small 
At two of the classes instruction in cooking and in the purchasing 
of food to the best possible advantage is also given to female 
patients, and to the wives and mothers of patients. This addi¬ 
tional instruction is of special advantage in relation to after-care, 
as it assists by means of improved feeding in maintaining health 
and resistance. 

The residential employment of patients associated with con¬ 
current treatment is typified in this country by such institutions 
as foe Papworth Village Settlement, Preston Hall British Legion 
Village, and Barrowmore Hall Sanatorium and Settlement. 

This type of institution has been termed the Village Settlement 
and has been defined by the Ministry of Health as follows: ‘The 
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Village Settlement consists essentially of a hospitaf/sanatorium 
which treats patients in nearly ail stages of the disease, with the 
establishment of an industrial section in association w'ith it, a 
section where the treatment can be prolonged and training in 
a suitable calling can be begun. The Village Settlement gives 
permanent employment under good hygienic conditions in a 
variety of trades and pays trade union wages to its skilled workers, 
and in_ this way it forms a village community, in w^hich work 
at an industry is combined with country life. It cannot cure 
every case of tuberculosis, but can lengthen the life of the majority 
of cases.’ Brieger has estimated the cost of a village settlement, 
established near or in connexion with an existing sanatorium for 
500 patients, to be approximately ^^loo.ooo. 

The Papworth Village Settlement came into existence in 1915, 
the aim of its founders being to make the tuberculous patient 
capable of fulhtime normal employment with the capacity to 
earn full wages, or where that was impossible to conserve and 
to increase the relative capacity for work by suitable employment 
under sheltered conditions. The Settlement does not aim at 
providing permanent sheltered occupation for arrested cases, but 
is primarily intended for the colonization of sputum positive cases, 
or those who suffer from repeated relapses. 

The Settlement is a composite institution which provides 
hospital accommodation for advanced cases, sanatorium accom-- 
modation, training in the industrial section, and settlements in 
the village. A patient may thus graduate from the hospital to 
final establishment in the village as a settler. 

The Settlement provides various special departments which 
are necessary in relation to the diagnosis, treatment, and invests 
gation of the disease; these include the Department of Radiology, 
the Surgical Unit, the Dental Department, the Pathological and 
Bacteriological Department, the Biochemical Department, and 
the Department for Clinical and Industrial Physiology. In 
addition, ante-'natal, ear, nose, and throat, ophthalmic and 
orthopaedic units are provided, so that every facility exists for 
the modern treatment of the disease and its complications. 
Brieger summarizes the provision made at Papworth as follows: 
‘the muldpUcity of the initial naaterial received makes it necessary 
for Papworth to cater for all types of cases—medical treatment, 
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occupational treatment, temporary occupational after-care, occu¬ 
pational after-care of indefinite duration, hospital treatmeiit, and 
finally, colonization with permanent sheltered employment all 
are provided/ ’ 

The comprehensive character of the employment in which 
patients at Papworth are engaged is shown by the followina 
industries which are carried out in the institution:—gardening^ 
carpentry, cabinet-making, boot-repairing, poultry-farminS 
tailoring, printing,_ trunk-making, sign-writing, upholstery, and 
building construction. 

The main principles upon which the establishment and 
administration of Papworth Village Settlement are based have 
been enunciated by Sir Pendrill Varrier-Jones and are briefiy as 
follows: (i) It is useless to treat a tuberculous patient without 
reference to his economic situation. (2) The family, and not 
the padent alone, is the unit to be dealt with. (3) Tuberculosis 
is a fluctuadng disease and middle or advanced cases are per¬ 
manently sub-standard. (4) Permanent after-care, in circum¬ 
stances enabling good wages to be earned and normal family ffe 
to be resumed is essendal for those who are rendered permanently 
sub-standard by the disease. (5) Every position from that of the 
general manager downwards must be open to a disabled man 
or woman, (e) Each industrial department should be built 
around a personality. (7) No visible element of charity must 
enter into the industrial departments, (s) Hours of work must 
be prescribed by a medical man who must satisfy himself by 
physiological tests in each individual case, but not otherwise 
intervene in industrial matters. (9) Industries should not be 
expected to bear the cost of interest and amortization of capital. 
(10) Sales must govern production, since it is disastrous to manu- 
f^ture what will not sell, (ii) Machinery compensates dis¬ 
ability ^therefore mechanize to the maximum. These principles 
indicate to what extent the success of the conception of the 
industrial and village settlement depends upon the association of 
modern methods of treatment and supervision, with business 
acumen, personal influence, and the ability to gauge the economic 
value of the relative or full working capacity of the patient. 

Preston Hall or the British Legion Village is also an institution 
which embodies the main principles of modern treatment, 
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industrial training and after-care, and tire village settlement. It 
was established in 1920, and in 1925 it was reorganized and 
remodelled on the lines prevailing at Papworth. 

The village is a comprehensive unit which includes provision 
for the most modern methods of diagnosis and treatment. In 
this connexion McDougali states: ‘Not only has Preston Hall 
become a recognized centre for the routine treatment of individual 
cases, but it has become a specialized centre where the most 
up-to-date methods of diagnosis and treatment are available for 
all patients. It requires some years of work in a village settle.ment 
to appreciate how difficult it is in a number of cases to keep 
men suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis in reasonable health, 
when all the attributes of diagnosis and treatment are at hand 
and where medical supervision is perpetual. How much more- 
difficult it would be—and the available statistics prove it—to 
avoid relapses when nothing but medical resources are available.’ 

The main sections at Preston Hall are the sanatorium, the 
industrial section, the village settlement, and the convalescent 
annexe at Douglas House, Bournemouth. In addition, there are 
special units, chief of w'hich are the surgical and radiological 
units. During the two years ending September 30th, 1937, there 
were 1,237 patients admitted to the sanatorium section, and of 
the total number admitted 888 were ex-servicemen. The surgical 
unit provides an important part of the treatment for selected cases 
at Preston Hall, and during the period of two years under review' 
175 operations were performed. McDougali in describing the 
work of this section refers to one important point, the implication 
of which should be more widely appreciated; he states: ‘We are 
anxious to produce collapse of the lung substance in one way 
or another, by limiting the amount of trauma which occurs during 
the operation itself, for so many patients, when they reach the 
stage at which operation becomes essential, are in such poor 
general condition that the more extensive operations involve risk.’ 

In the radiological section special attention has been directed 
to tomography and during recent years a routine investigation 
of cavities in the lungs by means of the tomograph has been 
carried out. Attention is now being directed to a special investi¬ 
gation of sputum positive cases with minimal signs shown by 
ordinary radiological examination to determine to what extent 
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further light is shed on the radiological picture by means of the 
tomograph. 

In the industral section at Preston Hall the following industries 
are maintained: the manufacture of portable buildings, graining, 
printing, and the manufacture of fancy goods, while ex^patients 
and patients are also employed in gardening and farming and 
in the management of the estate and institution. 

One feature of the scheme at Preston Hall which has been 
adopted is to discharge from the village settlement patients with 
arrested disease in whom there is no evidence of clinical tuber.' 
culosis, and to arrange for them to live elsewhere, thus releasing 
accommodation for definite clinical cases. McDougall states that 
there is no justification for keeping cases with arrested disease 
for five consecutive years in the sheltered conditions of a village 
settlement, and in this connexion he points out that in the great 
majority of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis which, during a 
period of five years have shown no signs or symptoms of active 
tuberculosis, the liability to relapse is very slight. He quotes the 
ratio of recovered cases removed from, and restored again to, the 
dispensary registers for Lancashire and the London County 
Council area for specified periods as 3 • 8 per cent and 3 -9 per cent 
respectively. 

A settlement on a smaller scale than Papworth and Preston Hall 
is the Barrowmore Hall Sanatorium and Settlement in Cheshire. 
The total number of settlers, staff, and patients, in 1935 was 254. 
The industries provided include carpentry, upholstery, printing, 
boot/repairing, poultry.'rearing, and gardening. 

In Ireland the Peamount Sanatorium Industrial Colony has 
been developed on the Papworth model. Its chief industries are 
the construction of portable buildings and glove'-making, the 
latter being adopted for the employment of female patients. The 
colony is under the management of an ex.'patient from Papworth. 

The Burrow Hill Sanatorium Colony at Frimley, which has 
been established by the National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, provides treatment and training for a special 
group of patients, namely young adolescent males between the 
ages of fourteen arid twenty; there is accommodation for eighty 
colonists. Instruction is given in gardening and clerical work, 
and there is also a course in general education which includes 
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such subjects as English, History, Arithmetic, and Economic 
Geography. It is interesting to note that arrangements exist with 
the London County Council by which the Parks Department 
allots five vacancies every year to young men from the colony 
who fulfil necessary qualifications. The good, results obtained 
in the colony are indicated by the fact that about 6o per cent 
of the colonists who have completed training are in fulhtime 
work. 

Training in setdements for tuberculosis patients have also been 
established in France, notably at the Bligny Sanatorium and the 
Health Village at Salagnac, and in the United States, examples 
of which are the Endow'ood Farm Colony, the Olive View 
Sanatorium Camp, and the Central New England Scheme at 
Rutland. 

Special provision for the training of young males between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty/two who have been crippled by non/ 
pulmonary tuberculosis is made at the Cripples’ Training College 
connected with the country branch of the Royal National 
Orthopaedic Hospital at Stanmore; the college is approved by 
the Board of Education for grant purposes. The course of 
training covers a period of three or more years with a minimum 
of three according to the student’s ability. The trades taught 
include book/making, upholstery, painting and sign/writing, 
woodwork and cabinet/making, tailoring, watch/ and clock/ 
making, and commercial training. The workshops are con/ 
structed on the most approved hygienic lines and facilities for 
indoor and outdoor recreadon are provided. All trainees have 
to attend school for general educadon for one hour each day in 
accordance with the reguladons of the Board of Education. 

A study of the solution of the problem of the after/care of the 
tuberculous padent by means of the colony and village settlement 
cannot but impress one that it is based on sound and correct 
principles. The patients’ capacity for work is gauged by close 
observadon and physiological tests, so that the physical effort 
required for his employment is commensurate with his physical 
capacity. He lives under condidons of rural life, away from 
possible contact with overcrowding and vidated air, while his 
intake of food in quandty and quality is adequate to sustain the 
balance of resistance against the disease. Moreover, his life is so 
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ordered and supervised that early evidence of relapse from re¬ 
crudescence is detected, while every modern method of treatment 
is available. In a word, he is living both sociologically and 
clinically under the best possible conditions. If one were to 
criticize the colony and settlement scheme it would be from the 
point of view that, as at present provided, it touches but the 
fringe of the problem, and that something more in the field of 
treatment is called for if more speedy and more permanent results 
are to be obtained. The very essence of the scheme, namely 
permanent sheltered occupation for sputum positive cases, restricts 
the number of patients who can be dealt with. 

The question is frequently asked: Can the principles so 
successfully embodied at Papworth and Preston Hall be applied 
to other districts in a manner to justify the cost involved 5 It will 
be appreciated that there is a difference between the scope and 
possible development of an institution of this character when 
administered on voluntary lines as compared with one which is 
exclusively rate aided. The view of the Ministry of Health is 
that the development of the colony and village settlement scheme 
on something approaching national lines can only be approached 
by the co-operation of several authorities in different parts of the 
country. A preliminary step towards this would obviously have 
to be a survey of the country as a whole, so as to divide it into 
areas, each of which would be geographically suited for a colony 
and setdement. Consideration would also have to be given to 
the ratio of the tuberculous population which could be served, 
and to the existing facilities for quick disposal of articles produced. 
The haphazard development of colonies and village settlements 
without any approach to a general comprehensive scheme for the 
country as a whole would not meet the problem. 

The chief difficulty to be faced in regard to a national scheme 
of village settlements, apart from the question of finance, is that 
in the case of those patients who graduate through the various 
departmeiits up to the stage of arrest or quiescence and full work¬ 
ing capacity, a protracted or permanent residence is necessary if 
unemployment with its injurious effects is to be avoided. This 
militates against the possibility of dealing with any large propor¬ 
tion of cases. At Preston Hall the ‘arrested case scheme’ has 
been adopted to ease the position, but this can only do so to a 
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minor degree. The possibility of amplifying the scheme so as 
to be able to draft suitable cases to suitable employment should, 
however, be further explored. This would require the institution 
of an employment bureau as the final unit of the scheme to secure 
a continuity of sanatorium, hospital, industrial colony, village 
settlement, and employment bureau. To attempt such a scheme 
would only be possible with Government assistance, not only as 
regards finance but in relation to outlets for employment. 

Heaf has recommended the establishment of a National 
Board to control the rehabilitation of tuberculous patients. He 
suggests that the Board should be formed by representatives of 
existing associations interested in tuberculosis, be established on 
a voluntary basis, and be supported by contributions fro.m the 
State. Its main function would be to advise and assist all local 
authorities in matters relating to rehabilitation. 
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chapter Ten 

TUBERCULOSIS AND THE NURSING SERVICE 

THE nursing of tuberculous patients is becoming increasingly 
a specialized service which is essential to the successful treatment 
of the disease. The variation in type which the disease presents 
calls for variation in the duties of the nurse; in the acute and 
advanced types of the disease her duties partake of actual sick 
nursing, frequently of a very exacting character, while in the 
ambulant type of case her duties which are no less responsible 
include tactful supervision, encouragement to persevere, and attem 
tion to routine. In regard to certain forms of treatment, such as 
the surgical treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis and the com 
servative treatment of tuberculosis of bones and joints, special 
experience on the part of the nurse is called for. It is necessary 
also that the tuberculosis nurse should have regard to the 
psychological and sociological aspects of the disease. She is 
called upon to encourage the depressed patient and to control 
the nervous and excitable type of patient, with a view to 
inducing them to take a controlled and rational outlook on 
life and to co-operate in carrying out measures of prevention 
and treatment. 

The preventive aspect of the nursing of cases of tuberculosis 
is one to which the nurse must give intelligent and sustained 
attention. Not only is this necessary with a view to preventing 
the infection of relatives and others who are contacts, but it is 
of equal importance in relation to the nurse herself, especially 
when she is in daily and intimate contact with open cases of 
the disease. 

TRAINING OF TUBERCULOSIS NURSES. In 
the training of the nurse for the tuberculosis service due con/ 
sideration must be given to the varied character of the duties 
she will be called upon to perform. The special experience 
required is obtained by a period of not less than three months 
training at a sanatorium, tuberculosis hospital, or tuberculosis 
dispensary. In addition, the tuberculosis visitor or nurse 
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must be_ a fully trained nurse or hold a Health Visitor’s 
qualification. 

As the duties of the tuberculosis nurse relate to the tuberculous 
patient under separate and different circumstances, it is desirable 
that she should be instructed as to character and extent to which 
her duties will be varied by these conditions. Of special im¬ 
portance is instruction in the duties the nurse will'be called 
upon to perform and the difficulties she will have to face in 
connexion with domiciliary nursing, and in the oractical 
application of preventive measures in the home. * In this 
conneidon post^certificate instruction is of value as a means 
of maintaining an efficient standard, especially in relation to 
preventive action. 

Apart from such knowledge as she has acquired during 
training as a general nurse or for her health visitor’s certificate, 
a tuberculosis nurse or visitor should receive special instruction 
in the causation, symptoms, treatment, and nursing of tubercu.- 
losis, due emphasis being laid upon its relationship to social 
conditions. She should also be instructed regarding the various 
points at which contact can be made between the tuberculosis 
service and other Public Health services, and in the aetiological 
relationship which overcrowded housing conditions and" in/ 
adequate nourishment bear to the disease. A point of importance 
in training is assessing and reporting upon housing conditions. 
The actual training in the nursing of tuberculous patients 
should take cognizance of the difference between institutional 
nursing and domiciliary nursing, and of the value of suggestions 
to overcome the difficulties associated with the latter. Through/ 
out the training emphasis must be placed on the variable 
degrees of risk which arise at different stages in the patient’s 
life, and the practical measures which can be adopted to mini/ 
mize such risk. 

PROTECTION OF NURSES. Reference has been made 
in a previous chapter to the incidence of tuberculous infection 
among nurses. Although there exists no evidence of a high rate 
of incidence of the disease among nurses in tuberculosis hospitals 
and sanatoria in this country, it is necessary that certain pre¬ 
cautionary measures should be adopted to protect them from 
clinical infection. These measures relate both to the patient and 
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to the nurse herself. Where an efficient and sustained standard 
of practice in regard to the destruction of sputum and infected I 

material and to hygienic precautions in the hospital or sanatorium | 

is carried out, the risk of infection to the nurse sufficient to i 

give rise to clinical manifestations of the disease is very slight 
indeed, although repeated infection with minimal doses will 1 

undoubtedly occur. Geer and Heimbeck have shown that j 

most of the nurses who have developed tuberculosis have been I 

negative to tuberculin when taking up the duty of nursing 
tuberculous patients. It would appear, therefore, to be desirable 
for purposes of protection that a nurse who is taking up the 
duty of nursing tuberculous padents should give a positive 
reacdon to tuberculin although presenting no slightest evidence 
of clinical infecdon. 

The following measures to be adopted for the protecdon 
of nurses who are in contact with open cases of tuberculosis ! 
are based on the recommendations of the Joint Tuberculosis 1 
Council. 

The first and most important precautions relate to the patient 
and the medium through which tubercle bacilli are expelled, the 
fans et origo of infection. The disposal of sputum and other 
infected material by boiling or incineradon is an essendal pre/ 
caudon, and the method of sputum disposal adopted in tuber/ 
culosis institutions should be under frequent inspeaion and its i 
importance continually emphasized. Careful and sustained 
attention must also be given to the collecting and disposal of 
infected handkerchiefs, linen, and other material, and to the 
cleansing and disinfecdon of crockery and cutlery, and of nursing 
utensils. As a further protecdon for nurses it is essendal that a 
high standard of cleanliness in the wards should be maintained, 
with adequate circuladon of air and freedom from dust and 
litter. 

The general health and resistance of the nursing staff must be 
maintained at a high level. Attendon must be given to the hours 
on duty and the dme required for study, with a view to avoiding 
physical and mental overstrain. It is now generally agreed that 
as regards hours on duty the aim should be to provide a service 
of forty/eight hours per week or ninety/six hours a fortnight. 
Importance must also be attached to adequate and regular feeding, 
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hours off duty, and facilities for rest and recreation. The question 
^ of the absence or presence of specific resistance in the case of 
’ probationers is one which should be considered; it is desirable 
that every probationer who is taking up the duty o'" attendance 
on open cases of tuberculosis should be tuberculin positive. 
Negative cases, if accepted, must be introduced gradually to 
contact with the open cases of the disease, and special eferts 
must be made to maintain an adequate standard of nutrition and 
resistance. 

The memorandum of the Joint Tuberculosis Courxil recom^ 
mends that no probationer should be accepted for work i:i 
pulmonary tuberculosis wards under the age of eighteen, tiiat in 
addition to a clinical examination every nurse should have a 
chest skiagram on entry, to be repeated annually in the case of 
nurses dealing with open cases of the disease, and that in tubers 
culosis institutions the monthly weighing of nurses should be 
carried out, the weight records to be seen regularly by a senior 
medical officer. As regards the uniform of the nurses, the wearing 
of ward overalls which can be left behind in a changing^room 
is recommended, and although the wearing of masks is not 
generally considered necessary, it is essential that where the duties 
of the nurse call for close contact with and attention to special 
cases, e.g. patients with laryngeal tuberculosis, they should be 
worn. Geer has found that the adoption of a strict antiseptic 
technique which involved, inter alia, the wearing of masks, head/ 
caps, and overalls, has resulted in a lower incidence of clinical 
infection. The Council is of opinion that the protective tech/ 
nique adopted in fever hospitals might with advantage be applied 
to tuberculosis nursing. Instruction in the principles of personal 
hygiene and in the personal measures which are necessary for 
proteaion against droplet and dust infection should be given, and 
special emphasis should be attached to the importance of washing 
and disinfecting the hands after attending to patients, on leaving 
the wards and before meals. The following example of a leaflet 
of instructions to nurses is given in the appendix to the Council’s 
memorandum: 
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LEAFLET FOR NURSES 
(as used at Cheshire Joint Sanatorium) 

Notice 

1 £ you adopt strict precautions the danger of contracting any 
disease is remote. This is particularly true of pulmonary tuber/ 
culosis, 

1. Sanatorium routine—zm-ph air, food, rest, and cleanliness are not only 

best for treatment, but also for prevention. 

Abundance of air and daylight in sitting/rooms and particularly in 
bedrooms. 

Abundance of food at regular meal/times. 

Abundance of bed, at least eight hours per night. 

General cleanliness of the body and sufficient exercise. 

If you feel a little tired, rest when off duty, and if tiredness persists, 
report sick. 

If you fe^ that you have any symptoms of tuberculosis report at once. 
Examination will ease your mind. 

Wash your hands thoroughly after handling infectious material and 
always before leaving the wards. 

Get out of your uniform as soon as you can. 

2. Patients—Be relentless in enforcing the standing order for sputum and 

handkerchief disposal. 

There is danger in the unseen spray resulting from coughing, loud 
talking, and laughter. 

Therefore insist upon the padent covering the mouth when coughing, 
and discourage loud talking and laughter. 

DISPENSARY NURSING. The duties of the nurse in 
connexion with the tuberculosis clinic relate to both the clinic 
itself and to the home of the patient, and may be carried out by 
a whole/time tuberculosis nurse or by a district nurse. In large 
urban districts the work of the dispensary nurse is concerned 
with the clinic only, as the administrative, clinical, and clerical 
duties at clinics which serve as centres of and/tuberculosis aedvi/ 
ties in cities and large towns require whole/'time service. At the 
clinic the duties of the nurse include preparing patients for 
examination, taking temperatures, weighing patients, and keeping 
registers. She also assists in the application of diagnostic tests 
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and in carrying out of special forms of treatment. One important 

duty for which the nurse is responsible is to supervise the cleanli¬ 
ness and ventilation of the clinic, and to see that facilities for the 
collection and destruction of the sputum and infected material 
are efficiently provided and maintained. The nurse has also the 
opportunity of advising and instructing the patient in matters 
relating to his own health and to the prevention of infection in 
the home. One important duty in this latter connexion is to 
persuade and arrange for contacts to present themselves for 
exarmnation at the cUnic. By the use of tactful persuasion and 
by simple explanation as to the preventive necessity for such 
examination the objections which may be raised can frequently 
be overruled by an intelligent nurse. 

Apart from efforts at securing the routine examination of 
contacts the nurse should in her association with existing cases 
of the disease be on the outlook for suspected cases or undetected 
clinical cases, as, for instance, a person with hoarseness of voice 
or who has a chronic cough. This requires the development 
and constant use of her powers of observation and knowledge 
of the family history. The object of this is to facilitate the detec¬ 
tion of early or masked cases of clinical infection. The co-ordi- 
nadon of dispensary duties with supervision of the family unit 
is more difficult to carry out in rural districts. Patients who visit 
a rural clinic may come from a district which is served by a 
nurse who has no connexion with the clinic. To secure necessary 
co-ordination it is important to get into touch with the nurse 
of the distria in which the padent resides through the medium 
of the central office or clinic. 

NURSING IN HOSPITAL AND SANATORIUM. 
The standard of nursing in institutions for the treatment of 
tuberculosis approaches that of a specialized service. The de¬ 
velopment within recent years of more radical forms of treatment 
and the evoludon of the sanatorium along hospital lines have 
necessitated the employment of a trained and more experienced 
personnel. The nursing service in the hospital sanatorium has, 
therefore, to be organized on hospital lines with a sister responsible 
for a recognized number of patients and having under her staff 
nurses and assistant nurses; an adequate night staff according to 
the number of patients is also essendal. 
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The actual duties of the nurse vary according to the type and 
form of the disease from which the patient suffers. In the case 
of ambulant patients who are up all day, one of the principal 
duties of the nurse is to see that the patient adheres to the rules 
and regulations which have been laid down. This calls for the 
exercise of discipline and tactful firmness, as no efficient standard 
of treatment is possible in the presence of laxity and indifference 
to restrictions and precautions. Attention to detail and ordered 
routine constitutes a most important part of the treatment of a 
disease in which resistance and progressive activity are frequently 
so delicately balanced. It is for this reason that careful attention 
has to be given by the nurse to the daily life of the patient during 
treatment, more especially in regard to temperature and weight 
records, hours of rest, exercise, recreation, food, sleep, and the 
control of coughing. In the hospital unit where accommodation 
is provided for acute cases and in the unit where advanced and 
incurable cases are accommodated, the dudes of the nurse 
partake of a definite nursing character. 

The acute case of recent onset requires special nursing attem 
don; strict rest, suitable and adequate dieting, control of cough, 
measures to reduce fever, and the general comfort of the patient^ 
all call for careful attention. The advanced case with progressive 
asthenia becomes very helpless and requires palHadve and pre/ 
ventive measures in the carrying out of which the services of an 
experienced and intelligent nurse are essential. The prevention 
of bedsores, assistance in the use of the sputum mug, assistance in 
feeding, the promotion of cleanliness, and the lessening of pain 
and discomfort all demand sympathetic attention; and in ail 
stages of the disease the service of the nurse are necessary to ensure 
adequate rneasures to minimize the risk of infection by securing 
the collection and destruction or sterilization of aU infected 
material. The medical superintendent or medical officer of a 
hospital or sanatorium may issue adequate instructions as to the 
measures to be adopted in the ward to prevent infection, but it is 
upon the nurse that the responsibility rests to see that these measures 
are efficiently maintained in practice. In certain hospital depart-' 
ments special experience is required of the nurse. In surgical 
uiiits in wltich the modern surgical treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is carried out, a nursing staff familiar with the nursing 
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care which such cases require constitutes an essential part of the 
personnel of the unit. In hospitals also which provide the modern 
methods of treatment of nompulmonary tuberculosis, a nursing 
staff with special experience is necessary. Heliotherapy and im-- 
mobilization, more especially the immobilization as applied to 
young children, call for experience and special care and attention. 
Experience and special attention are also required in the nursing 
of tuberculosis of special organs and struaures such as the eye, 
the larynx, the pharynx, the skin, the kidney and the meninges. 

DOMICILIARY NURSING. This includes the domi-' 
ciliary visits made by the tuberculosis visitor, chiefly with the 
view to preventive acdon, and the actual nursing of tuberculous 
padents in their homes. The duties of the nurse in relation to 
domiciliary nursing is threefold, namely, to give council and 
guidance to the padent in matters relating to treatment and 
after-'care, to emphasize the importance of, and to supervise the 
continued applicadon of preventive measures in the home, and 
to give nursing attendon to patients confined to bed. The nurse 
acts as the ‘liaison officer who links up the padent in his home 
with the tuberculosis clinic, and as such she is in a posidon to 
exercise much influence for good in reladon to treatment and 
after/care. But it is in the field of prevention more than in any 
other direction that the nurse during her visits to the home will 
find her greatest scope for usefulness. An intelligent nurse who 
appreciates the risks to which contacts are exposed and who is 
alive to the importance of the pracdcal measures which can be 
taken to lessen such risk, can exercise a real influence on the incL 
dence of clinical infection. Part of the duties of the tuberculosis 
visitor is to study and report on the conditions in the home, and 
to bring to the nodce of the authorities concerned conditions 
which require to be remedied, or circumstances which call for 
immediate acdon. She must view the home not only in relation 
to the care and comfort of the padent himself but also in relation 
to the security and protection of the other members of the family. 
The circumstances of the family and the conditions under which 
they live must, therefore, be her constant concern. 

This same dual responsibility devolves in special measure upon 
the nurse who is engaged in the actual nursing of a tuberculosis 
padent who is confined to bed in his home. Whether she be a 
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private nurse or the nurse who makes periodical visits, her first 
duty will be the care and nursing of her patient in regard to 
comfort and remedial and palliative measures. Special attention 
should be given to careful records of pulse and temperature 
advice and directions as to diet, the control of coughing and the 
cleanliness and ventilation of the room; and in addition to this 
the nurse who is carrying out domiciliary nursing must give 
constant attention and supervision to the efficient carrying out of 
preventive measures and realize the importance of her duties in 
this connexion. 

It is during the closing stages of the disease that the services of 
a skilled nurse are most urgently required in domiciliary cases. 
The progressive asthenia and emaciation, profuse perspiration, 
difficulty in the expulsion of sputum, incontinence, and threatened 
pressure sores, call for skilled nursing and care. A stage is 
reached when the patient becomes too weak to be able to expel 
the sputum cleanly, and soiling of face, hands, outside of sputum 
cup, and bedclothes inevitably occurs; this calls for the exercise 
of special precautionary measures on the part of the nurse and of 
those in attendance upon the patient. 



chapter Eleven 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

THE conclusions to be drawn from a study of Tuberculosis and 
National Health relate to epidemiological factors and clinical 
problems. The following is a summary of these conclusions. 

(1) Tuberculosis is a protean disease' which infects man and 
the lower animals; the organism shows certain characteristic 
variations according to the selected host. 

(2) The character of the relationship of the human type of the 
tubercle bacillus to the types which infect the lower animals is 
unknown. It is difficult, however, to explain some aspects of 
the epidemiology of tuberculosis, except on the assumption that 
evolutionary mutation from one type of organism to another does 
take place, although there exists no experimental evidence in 
support of this view. 

(3) Tuberculosis is a disease of crowded communities, the 
incidence increasing as the social and hygienic standard of 
such communities deteriorates. Tuberculosis may, therefore, be 
accepted as an accurate index of the social and health standard 
of a community. 

(4) Tuberculosis is unknown among savage races, especi^ 
ally those who are constantly on the move. Such races arc, 
however, extremely susceptible once infection has been intros 
duced. There is some correlation between fixity of domicile and 
tuberculosis. 

(5) All races are not equally susceptible; dark races are more 
susceptible than white, and the Celt has less resistance than the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

(6) Apart from inherited or specific protection, resistance to 
tuberculosis is governed by the standard of nutrition and the 
degree of local resistance. The standard of nutrition is determined 
by the quantity and quality of food and by the influence of 
environmental fectors which, operate through the nervous system 
and the blood-stream. The degree of local resistance may be 
directly impaired by trauma. 

16 
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(7) Tuberculosis is a general infection with a primary pul/ 
monary focus in over 80 per cent of cases. The primary 
pulmonary focus may also be present even when infection is 
introduced by the intestinal tract. The infection may remain 
primarily pulinonary in character or become generalized, or give 
rise to metastatic manifestations in various structures and organs. 

(8) Secondary infection may be due to local or metastatic ex/ 
tension of the primary infection, or result from fresh exogenous 
invasion. 

(9) A primary infection which heals imparts a definite measure 
of specific protection against further infection. A primary infec/ 
tion which does not heal remains latent or continues active and 
progressive; a latent focus may subsequently become active. A 
primary focus which does not heal imparts no adequate measure 
of protection against further infection. 

(10) The two primary causes of tuberculosis in the human 
subject are close contact with an open case of the disease and the 
ingestion of milk containing bovine tubercle bacilli. Respiratory 
tuberculosis of bovine origin has been observed in persons who 
have been in contact with infected animals. 

(11) The origin of infection in non^contacts and in certain 
groups of positive reactors has not yet been fully explained. 
Contact infection does not quite explain the high incidence of 
reactors in some groups of the general population. 

(12) As the life cycle of the tubercle bacillus and its relation/ 
ship to the human host are not yet clearly known, it is possible 
that some other method of infection exists regarding which we 
have at present no definite knowledge. 

(13) The main basis of prevention is to maintain resistance at 
a protective level, to minimize the risk of infection and to prevent 
the impairment of local resistance by trauma. 

(14) General resistance is maintained by an adequate and 
balanced intake of food, by good housing and industrial condi/ 
tions and by the avoidance of physical and mental strain and 
fetigue. 

(15) Local resistance is maintained by the avoidance of injury, 
excessive physical strain and of pulmonary trauma arising from 
the inhalation of irritating dust. 

(16) Protection against infection with bacilli of human origin 
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demands the carrying out of certain specific measures, more 
especially the segregation of advanced cases which are going 
dowmhill and the removal of young contacts from infected 
homes. 

(17) In regard to the segregation of advanced cases, considcra.' 
tion should be given to the more extended provision of local 
accommodation for such cases. 

(18) Protection against infection with tubercle bacilli of bovine 
origin can only be secured by the elimination of tuberculosis from 
dairy herds, and until that is attained bv the efficient pasteurization 
of all milk. 

(19) One result of the progressive fall in the incider.ce of 
clinical tuberculosis is an inaease in the ratio of susceptibles; this 
is a factor to which due importance must be attached in estimating 
the future incidence of the disease. 

(20) The incidence of clinical tuberculosis is increased by 
any lowering of the resistive capacity of the population; associated 
with such impairment of resistance there may occur exaltation 
of virulence in the charaaer of the organism if the ratio of sus.- 
ceptibles is high. 

(21) War, especially when prolonged, leads to increase in the 
incidence of tuberculosis. Resistance is impaired by strain, 
fatigue, trauma, and interference with the normal supply of food, 
while the risk of infection is increased by overcrowding, and the 
mass movements of population. 

(22) The early detection of tuberculosis of the lungs before the 
onset of the stage of progressive caseation is of primary importance 
in relation to prophylaxis and successful treatment. Contact and 
group surveys and the routine employment of bacteriological 
and radiological investigations, in addition to clinical examina^ 
tion, are essential if clinical tuberculosis is to be diagnosed more 
frequently in its early stages. 

(23) The modern treatment of tuberculosis consists of com 
servative measures supplemented by major and minor operative 
treatment in selected cases. 

(24) The modern methods of treatment, owing to concurrent 
protective measures, have in part been responsible for the com 
tinued decline in the death/rate from the disease, and they are 
directly responsible for an increased expecution of life. There is 
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no evidence, however, that there has been any commensurate 
decline in the case mortality of the disease. 

(25) This latter fact, in the light of our knowledge of Koch’s 
phenomenon and of the protective influence of a primary healed 
infection in the human subject, suggests that it is the field of 
immunology which must be explored if a method of treatment 
is to be discovered which will definitely decrease tuberculosis 
case mortality. 

(26) The approach to the investigation of the specific treatment 
of tuberculosis should be in the direction of producing tuberculin 
under conditions of growth and toxin elaboration, as nearly as 
possible similar to those under which tuberculin is produced 
in the human body, namely a comparable culture medium, 
including human blood serum. 

(27) The sociological aspects of tuberculosis present a prob/ 
lem which can only be successfully solved with State aid and 
co/operation. 
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